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GENERAL  SIR  DE  LACY  EVANS,  K.C.B. 


« 


Sm, 


"  Upon  every  just  ground 
of  selection — upon  every  principle  which  could 
either  direct  or  determine  me  in  my  choice  of 
a  name,  and  equally  as  a  matter  of  warm  im- 
pulse and  profound  reflection,  I  dedicate  the 
following  pages  to  you  ;  fully  conscious  that  all 
the  nobler  portion  of  what  I  have  endeavoured 
to  affect,  or  to  illustrate,  gives  a  fitness  and 
propriety  to  my  choice,  as  does  abo  the  fact 
that  they  form  *  A  Tale  of  Military  Life/  and 
an  attempt,  sincere,  how  imperfect  soever,  to 
pourtray  military  character  under  other,  and 
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truer,  and  more  ennobling  circumstances  than 
writers  of  fiction  have  usually,  or  perhaps  ever, 
done. 

"  The  approbation  with  which  my  work  has 
been  honoured  by  one  who  is,  from  his  own 
long  and  brilliant  career,  so  well  qualified  to 
judge  of  the  correctness  of  my  views,  has  been, 
therefore,  at  once  a  gratification  and  a  satisfac- 
tion alone  amply  sufBcient  to  repay  me  for  any 
labours  which  my  humble  efforts  may  have 
cost.     It  remains  only  for  me,  then,  to  record 
my  ardent  hope  that  I  may  find,  in  a  generous 
public  judges   equally  lenient  with  yourself, 
who,  pardoning  the  many  defects  of  which  I 
am  sensible  in  the  manner ^  for  the  sake  of  some 
honest  principle  in  the  matter^  may  afford  a 
yoimg  Author  encouragement  to  hope  that  the 
appearance  of  another  work  from  the  same  pen, 

MAY   NOT   BE   UNWELCOME. 

'^  Meanwhile,  the  hope  that  I  possess  the 
power  of  pleasing  others,  must  ever  be  a  deep 
source  of  gratification  to  myself;  nor  shall  I 
think  that  you,  Sir,  have  condescended,  or  I 
written  altogether  in  vain^  if  one  melancholy 
hour  is  cheered  by  the  perusal  of  my  tale,  or 
one  gallant  heart  convinced  that  the  character 
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of  a  soldier  J  never  appears  so  truly  glorious  and 
noble,  as  when  it  is  adorned  by  the  yirtues  of  a 
genUeman,  and  a  christian. 

^*  I  have.  Sir,  the  honour  to  be, 

^^With   sentiments  of  profound  respect  and 

**  deep  gratitude, 

^'  Your  most  obedient;  humble  Servant, 

*«  THE  AUTHOR." 


THE    COURT-PARTIAL 


CHAPTER  I. 


Forward  and  frolic  |^ee  was  therey 
The  will  to  do,  the  soul  to  dare, 
The  sparkling  glance  soon  blown  to  fire 
Of  headlong  love  or  hastj  ire ; 

*  #  *  * 

His  limbs  were  cast  in  manly  mould 
For  hardy  sports  or  contest  bold* 

*  *  *  ♦ 

Not  his  the  form,  or  his  the  eye 
That  yottthfbl  maidens  wont  to  fly. 

SOOTT. 


<^  The  pleasures  of  memory"  have  been,  (and 
justly),  much  extolled.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
brood  over  the  remembrance  of  the  friends,  the 
scenes,  of  other  days  I    To  recal  the  lovinfr 
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word,  the  confiding  glance,  the  truthful  spurit 
of  the  friends  of  past  years — to  conjure  up 
before  the  mind^s  eye  persons  and  things  that 
rendered  our  early  life  one  gay  and  joyous 
dream.  But  there  is  a  greater  pleasure  than 
this — the  pleasure  of  anticipation — the  unal- 
loyed brightness  of  hope  I  Kemembrance  may 
sometimes  be  pleasant.  Is  it  not  also  bitter  ? 
How  many  of  the  associates  of  our  early  days 
have  already  verified  the  poet's  truth  who  calls 
life—  ' 

— *•  A  transient  fire 
Whote  sparks  fly  upvrord  and  expire." 

How  many  others  are  as  dead  to  us  as  if 
literally  so — and  of  the  remainder  how  many 
are  separated  from  us  by  accidental  circum- 
stances,  while  an  impassable  gulf  of  conven- 
tionalism, or  position,  or  newer  but  not  dearer 
ties,  has  opened  between  us  ?  Enviably  tran- 
quil and  blessed,  indeed,  must  have  been  the 
life  of  that  person,  who,  ere  he  has  attained 
one  half  of  the  '^  three  score  years  and  ten" 
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allotted  to  m&n,   does   not  find  the  puns  of 
memory  to  outweigh  its  pleasures. 

Bat  the  joys  of  anticipation  are  so  great  as 
to  render  it  a  difficult  thing  to  exaggerate  them. 
The  school-boy  returning  home  may  well  be 
considered  one  of  the  happiest  creatures  in  ex- 
istence, yet  is  the  bliss  of  a  lover,  rgoining  his 
mistress,  greater,  because   more   intellectuall 
And  who  has  not  seen  the  happy  exdtement, 
the   fluttering   joy   with    which  a  fond  wife 
e2q)ects  the  return  of  her  husband,  from  some 
little  excursion  of  business  or  pleasure  I    How 
the  slippers  (embroidered,  you  may  be  sure,  by 
her  own  fair  hand),  are  placed  by  the  fire  ready 
for  him,  and  fresh  flowers  decorate  the  vases, 
and  all  the  house,  be  it  humble  or  magnificent, 
puts  on  a  holiday  garb  to  do  him  honour,  and 
show  how  welcome  he  is.    And  hours  before 
she  can  expect  him  she  has  attired  herself  in 
his  favorite  robe,  and  then  she  has  nothing 
tp  do  but  to  take  her  work,  and  endeavour  to 
B  3 
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occupy  the  intervening  period.  She  tries, 
laudably,  to  do  so,  but  not  a  vehicle  of  any 
kind  passes,  from  the  carriage  and  four  of  his 
Grace,  to  the  heavy  van  of  Pickford,  but  her 
head  is  raised,  and  her  eye  brightened  by  the 
pleasure  of  anticipation.  At  last,  the  well- 
known  wheels  are  really  heard ;  the  carriage 
stops ;  in  a  moment  they  meet  in  love  and  joy, 
and  the  palpitation  of  her  heart  subsides,  as 
she  feels  the  reality  of  happiness.  True, 
separation  may  again  come ;  at  all  events  they 
will  once  more  be  full  of  the  world's  daily 
cares  and  common  duties,  but  they  have  found 
that  their  love  is  deep,  and  the  past  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten. 

Such  is  life  I  With  its  little  sunny  gleams, 
its  patches  of  clear  azure  between  its  ordinary 
clouds,  and  only  the  strong  sense  of  duty,  and 
the  sweet  smile  of  hope  to  cheer  us  on.  At 
length  we  fall  into  *^  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf," 
but  even  then,  when  the  present  of  joy  or  pain 
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cannot  greatly  excite  us,  oor  pulse  still  beats 
more  au^bly»  when  we  recal  the  early 
pleasures  of  anticipation,  the  bounding  heart, 
the  wild  greeting  of  the  lips,  the  ecstasy  so 
great  that  when  we  tried  to  express  our  joy  we 
found 

**  That  utterance  liad  made  a  ttand." 

We  remember  these  sensations,  we  compare 
them  with  the  chilly  ooldness  of  the  present, 
and  in  bitterness  of  heart  ezdaim  with  La 
BruySre  **  Ou  €st  Tagrhnent  JC Amour  f" 

**  Where  is  tha  charm  of  loTingr 

Where,  oh  where  the  sweetnen. 
Once  to  time  and  nature 

Gave  such  bloom  and  fleetness  t 
Where  the  bounding  heart  ? 

Where  the  Up«'  wild  greeting  ? 
Hopes  that  soothed  apart, 

JojTS  that  thrilled  in  meeting. 
Long  firom  with'ring  doom, 

Other  joys  we  cherish. 
But  with  lore's  first  bloom 

AU  its  bright  hues  perish  1 
Other  dreams,  other  hopes  to  the  last  may  endure, 
But  the  rose  of  a  day  is  '  Vagr^ment  d'amour.' 
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Though  the  host  be  scattered, 

Freedom  yet  may  soar— • 
Though  the  harp  be  shattered 

Song  may  rise  once  more- 
Gems  in  caverns  shaded. 

Heaven  may  re-illume- «•• 
Flowers  awhile  though  faded 

Tet  again  shall  bloom- 
Branch  and  leaf  though  sear, 

Tet  again  shall  quicken, 
But  no  sap  can  rear 

Lo?e's  sweet  bud  once  stricken ! 
AH  nature  for  blight  and  for  storm  hath  a  cure. 
But  no  spring  comes  to  waken  '  Tagr^ment  d'amour  I' 


Even  in  Passion's  embers 

Other  joys  can  live. 
What  the  heart  remembers 

Still  the  heart  can  give. 
All  the  rage  of  capture 

Long  the  warrior  feels. 
All  tha-poet's  rapture  . 

Long  his  strain  reveals. 
But  the  heart'fr  best  glory 

Dies  e'er  years  have  sprinkled 
E'en  a  tinge  of  hoary 

On  the  brow  unwrinkled. 
Other  barks,  tempest  tost,  to  the  last  may  endure^ 
But  no  haven,  no  hope  for  '  I'agr&nent  d'amour.' 


But  truce  with  this  moralising,  lest  some 
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impatient  reader  should  exclum  that  he  has 
stumbled  on  an  essay,  instead  of  a  novel,  and 
ask  in  thundering  tone — 

Tour  history  whither  art  yoa  ipiiiiiing? 

(Plague  on  the  weary  acribbling  leet  I) 
What,  in  the  very  first  beginning 

Can  you  do  nothing  but  reflect  ? 

Much  more  we  hope —  so  aUans ;  our  refleo- 
tions  were  suggested  by  a  cobsideration  of  the 
feeUngs  of  the  party  to  whom  we  are  about  to 
introduce  yotu 

Rawdon  Court,  the  seat  of  a  baronet,  who 
was  a  fine  spedmen  of  the  old  English  gentle- 
man of  the  olden  time,  was  situated  in  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  districts  in  the  West  Biding 
of  Yorkshire.  The  dweUihg  might  more  pro- 
perly be  termed  a  castle  than  a  house,  for  it 
was  one  of  those  which  had  been  eireoted  at  a 
period  of  civil  commotion,  when  ^'  might^  was 
the  only  ^^  right"  recognised,  and  the  rose  was 
an  emblem  of  deadly  strife,  instead  of  the 
flower  of  love  and  beauty. 
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The  massive  architecture  would  have  given 
a  heavy,  gloomy  appearance  to  the  house,  bad 
it  not  been  relieved  by  the  vicinity  of  lawns 
and  gardens,  and  woods,  besides  a  picturesque 
grouping  of  clusters  of  magnificent  oak  trees, 
the  pride  of  their  owner. 

It  was  evening — a  glowing  sunnset  shed  a 
bright  radiance  over  the  extensive  moors  which 
formed  the  back  ground  of  the  scenery,  gilding 
with  a  yet  richer  tint  the  blossoms  of  the 
heather  with  which  they  were  covered,  while  a 
shadow  descended  on  the  valley  beneath,  and 
gave  the  whole  scene  an  air  of  tranquil 
beauty. 

A  group  of  young  ladies  were  assembled  on 
the  lawn,  gazing  earnestly  up  the  avenue  of 
elm  trees  which  led  to  the  entrance  of  the  park^ 
the  younger  were  romping,  the  elder  chattering 
— all  laughing,  and  wondering  when  ^  dear 
Horace'  would  come. 

Horace  Kawdon  was  the  eldest  child,  and 
only  son  of  the  family,  and  at  the  period  of 
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which  we  speak  had.  just  attained  his  seven- 
teenth year.  He  was  returning  from  Germany 
where  he  had  completed  his  education,  and  was 
about  to  ent^  the  guards,  his  father*s  indul- 
gence haying  induced  him  to  grant  a  request 
whidi  his  earnest  desire  to  see  his  son  fond  of 
a  country  h<Mne,  and  the  duties  of  a  country 
gentleman,  did  not  permit  him  yery  cordially 
to  approve.  Horace  was  the  idol  of  his  family ; 
his  father's  pride,  the  centre  of  all  his  mother's 
warmest  hopes,  and  the  beau  ideal  in  his  sisters' 
minds,  of  all  that  is  most  excellent  and 
noble. 

And  as  lovely  and  loving  a  group  as  ever 
were  seen,  even  in  this  land  of  beauty,  were  his 
fair  sisters.  Fanny,  the  eldest,  bore  a  striking 
though  feminine  resemblance  to  her  father,  her 
dark  eyes,  and  raven  tresses,  the  rich  brown 
of  her  cheek,  and  the  carmine  of  her  full  lip 
were  each  exquisite  in  its  way,  and  all  har- 
monised well  with  a  nose  just  sufficiently 
B   5 
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ritraussi  to  give,  an  air  otpiqtumce  to  the  char- 
acter of  her  countenance.  Her  person  was  tall, 
and  her  manner  somewhat  stately,  but  so 
tempered  by  a  lively  wit,  and  exuberant  spirits 
that  she  was  at  all  times  the  life  of  the  domestic 
circle.  Perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in 
any  family  a  greater  contrast  to  Fanny  Rawdon 
than  existed  in  the  person,  manner^  and  appear^ 
ance  of  her  sister  Mary  Anne.  Her  form  and 
features  resembled  the  finest  models  of  Grecian 
sculpture,  her  manners  were  soft  and  winning ; 
there  was  something  almost  etherial  in  her 
slight  and  graceful  form,  and  the  changing  hues 
of  her  fair  cheek  argued  a  sensitive  and  feeling 
disposition;  her  hair  was  of  the  softest  brown, 
and  fell  in  glossy  ringlets,  veil-^Uke,  around  her 
face  and  neck;  her  blue  eyes  were  shaded  by 
long  lashes,  which  gave  a  pensive  character  to 
the  orbs  they  guarded,  and  her  hands  and  feet 
were  models  for  Canova.  While  Fanny  com- 
manded your    admiration ;    Mary  Anne  en- 
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1  your  r^azd^  and  flinty  indeed  most  he 
been  who  oould  hare  withheld  either. 
Theoiher  adtem  were  very  young,  sod  do  not 
reqinie  particiilBr  description. 

The  pareats  of  the  group  eat  at  a  little  dia- 
tance,  watching  with  ahnost  equal  'impatieaee 
for  the  appearance  of  the  traveller. 

Sir  Lewis  Sawdon  was  a  fine,  handsome 
man,  in  the  prime  of  life,  ^^  a  g^itleman  in 
word  and  deed."  fie  felt  a  natural  pride  in 
hiB  ancient  family,  and  unspotted  reputation ; 
liked  a  fox-hunt,  rather  enjoyed  a  justice-room, 
vas  exceedingly  proud  of  his  children,  Horace 
egpedally ;  and  strange  to  say,  although  he  had 
been  married  nearly  twenty  years  to  his  wife, 
actually  loved  her  still  most  dearly,  and  treated 
her  with  so  much  courtesy  and  attention,  that 
he  obtained,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
neighbourhood,  the  highest  praise  that  can  be 
given  to  an  English  Benedict  **  Nobody 
would  ever  have  thought  that  he  was  Lady 
Helen  8  husband.'' 
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We  hope  our  veracity  in  making  this  state- 
ment will  not  be  called  in  question;  strange 
and  rare  as  such  attachment  appears,  it  yet  is 
reasonable.  How  many  noble  traits  of  charac- 
ter are  developed  in  a  twenty  years  union, 
which  could  not  be  otherwise  known.  Of  how 
many  virtues  had  she  given  proof  of  which  he 
had  hoped,  but  by  no  means  ascertained,  the 
existence  before  their  marriage.  Had  he  not 
seen  her  the  courteous  hostess,  the  kind  mis- 
tress, the  generous  benefactress,  the  fond,  yet 
judicious  parent,  above  all,  the  loving  wife,  the 
being  who  was  ever  ready  to  soothe  him  when 
anxious — to  nurse  him  when  ill — ^to  cheer  and 
entertain  him  when  weary.  Was  it  any 
wonder  then,  that  every  day  of  his  married  life 
had  convinced  him,  ^^  how  much  the  wife  was 
dearer  than  the  bride  I" 

Lady  Helen's  rank  was  high,  her  person 
lovely,  she  well  repaid  her  husband's  devoted 
love,  for  her  happiness  was  ever  centered  in 
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him,,  and  their  lohildren,  so  that  theirs  was 
QQiTeraoUy  considered  the  hi^piest  domestic 
circle  inithe  county^ 

Maay  weretbe  speculations  entered  into  by 
all  the  party,  as  to  the  appearance  and  height 
of  Horace — what  he  would  say — what  he  would 
think  of  their  new  garden-— their  pet  rabbits — 
their  books-^if  he  would  still  like  riding, 
and  would  ride  with  them,  and  a  thousand 
other  trifles  so  interesting  to  loving  hearts  when 
they  regard  the  beloved— and  ever  and  anon 
the  attentive  ear  was  bent  to  catch  some  ima«- 
ginary  sound,  each  being  eager  to  be  the  first  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  traveller :  but  time  wore 
away,  and  still  he  did  not  come :  they  were 
about  to  relinquish,  very  reluctantly,  the  hope 
of  seeing  him  that  night,  when  carriage  wheels 
were  heard  in  the  distance— then  the  pawing 
of  horses'  feet — the  crack  of  the  whip— and 
now  came  the  delighted  exclamation,  *^  Here 
he  is!"    One  instant  more  and   Horace   was 
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folded  in  his  mother's  arms,  and  had  foigotten, 
in  his  joy  at  seeing  her,  and  hearing  onoe  more 
her  fervent  blessing,  that  th^re  were  other  near 
and  dear  ones  around  him.  But  now  his  father 
shook  his  hand,  and  welcomed  him  home,  and 
his  sisters  clung  round  him,  on  every  side,  like 
branches  of  woodbine  round  the  oak,  em- 
bracing  him  so  warmly  that  he  could  not  dieen- 
gage  himself.  He,  at  length,  playfully  shook 
them  from  him,  and  going  up  to  his  mother, 
whispered  a  few  words  in  her  ear,,  then  re- 
turned to  the  chaise,  which  had  driven  up  to 
the  door,  and  on  rejoining  the  group,  presented 
a  young  companion  to  Sir  Lewis,  saying — 

*^  You  already  know  so  much  of  Bocbamp- 
ton  that  I  need  scarcely  introduce  you  to 
him." 

^*  Indeed,  you  are!  right,  my  boy, '  said  his 
father,  shaking  Bochampton's  hand  very 
cordially ;  ^^  you  are  welcome,  sir,  most  wel- 
come r 
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'^  Ion  are  indeed  no  stnmgeri''  added  Lady 
Heb,  ^  and  your  loDdneM  to  Horaoa  baa 
mt^Q  on  almost  reigard  you  as  another  •on*'' 

The  young  man  took  her  offered  hand,  and 
nnabg  it  to  his  lipa,  aarared  her  of  hia  ardent 
wiah  to  be  ever  80  oonaidered  by  her.  It  might 
be  a  mietake  of  Liady  Helen's,  but  she  certainly 
fimded  that  as  he  spoke  his  eyes  were  riyetted 
on  Fanny,  who  with  her  arm  within  her 
brother^Sy  was  proceeding  to  the  house. 

William  Rochampton,  whose  seniority  to 
to  Horace  of  a  year  gives  him  a  prior  claim  to 
our  attention,  was  the  only  son  of  a  yery  rich 
but  eccentric  man,  who  indeed  loved  him,  and 
with  warmth  ;  and  who  was  proud  of  his 
character  and  talents,  but  had  never  sought  to 
prove  his  attachment.  He  was  a  person  who 
held  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  in  all  its 
rigour ;  of  stem  and  severe  manners,  and  hold- 
ing every  exhibition  of  warm  feeling  in 
sapreme  contempt.  The  death  of  a  wife  to 
whom  he  was  tenderly  attached,  just  at   the 
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conclusion  of  the  first  year  of  their  union,  had 
probably  caused  much  of  hia  apparent  bitter- 
ness, as  well  as  left  his  son  more  exposed  to  the 
consequence  of  it.  Be  this  as  it  may,  one 
thing  is  certain :  that  he  had  kept  up  a  formal 
distance  and  reserve  with  William,  which  had 
rendered  them  complete  strangers  to  each  other ; 
so  that  the  current  of  warm  affections  which 
the  youth  possessed  had  flowed  altogether  away 
from  his  own  home,  and  Horace,  his  companion 
at  school,  was  the  person  for  whom  he  felt  the 
deepest  regard :  his  father  claiming,  and  desir- 
ing, only  his  cold  respect.  Besides,  neither 
William  nor  Horace  had  a  brother,  and  they 
loved  each  other  far  better  than  brothers  are 
often  found  to  do. 

Horace,  well  assured  of  his  welcome,  had 
invited  him  to  remain  at  Bawdon  Court  during 
the  short  stay  he  proposed  making  in  England, 
before  he  sailed  to  join  his  regiment  in  India, 
to  which,  after  some  scruples  he  agreed,  and  the 
kind  manner  in  which  he  had  been  received 
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rendered  him  entirely  happj,  though  it  abo 
ezdted  pamfal  oompariaons  in  his  nund 

In  person  he  was  remarkably  tall— indeed 
almost  gigantic — and  though  he  could  not  be 
oalled  strikingly  handsome,  he  had  the  aur  and 
Qumner  of  a  gentleman,  and  a  countenance 
which  assured  you  that  any  enterprise  which 
hardihood  might  prompt  him  to  undertake,  be 
would  have  resolution  to  accomplislu  He  in- 
spired you  with  confidence. 

Horace  was  cast  in  a  different  mould :  by  no 
means  taU,  he  was  remarkably  well-formed, 
and  hb  frank,  open  countenance  was  a  per- 
petual letter  of  recommendation ;  his  bur  and 
incipient  moustache  were  jet  black,  if  excited, 
his  brilliant  dark  eyes  seemed  to  flash  fire,  yet 
at  other  times  possessed  sufiicient  softness  to 
commit  much  mischief  among  his  fair  friends, 
who  after  any  ball  in  which  he  had  been  their 
partner,  were  certain  to  be  haunted  in  their 
sleep  by  visions  of  Us  beaux  yeux  noirs  of  Horace 
Rawdon.     His  face  reflected  every  feeling  that 
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waa  passing  in  his  mind^  as  the  mirror^like 
waters  of  a  lake  reflect  the  fleeting  doads  in 
the  heavens.  All  who  knew,  loved  him,  and 
in  his  own  family  it  would  almost  have  been 
regarded  as  sacrilege  to  have  compared  any 
other  son  or  brother  to 'hinL 


^• 
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CHAPTER  IL 


**  They  call  me  CAnamnm  that  do  talk  of  am  I* 

Ton  lie,  in  fiath,  for  yoa  tan  ealkd  {Jmb  Kate,  and  boimy 
Kite,  and  aomctiiiiea  Elate  tha  curat. 


Traffic  is  their  God,  and  thair  God  canfownd  them  I 

SOUTHBB*. 


Whilst  the  travellers  we  introdnoed  in  ocor 
last  chapter  were  enjojring  the  warm  welcome 
at  Bawdon  Court,  the  traveUiog  carriage  of 
another  was  approaching  Carlton  HaU,  the  seat 
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of  the  dowager  Lady  Carlton,  not  many  miles 
distant* 

He  was  a  suitor — and  one  who  from  his 
position  was  certain  to  be  well  received ;  and 
yet  there  was  a  cloud  on  his  brow>  an  appear- 
ance of  anxiety  not  altogether  becoming  in  a 
happy  lover ;  in  fact  he  had  some  doubts  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  his  conduct ;  he  had  hitherto 
been  quite  contented,  if  not  in  a  state  of 
positive  felicity,  without  a  wife,  and  he  was  by 
no  means  certain  that  a  woman  like  Miss 
Carlton,  a  belle,  and  a  flirt,  would  be  an  ac- 
quisition likely  to  increase  his  domestic  com- 
fort. 

Sir  Edward  Brook  was  a  man  of  good  family 
and  large  fortune.  His  father  had  died  before 
he  had  attained  his  tenth  year,  so  that  his 
wealth  had  accumulated  during  his  long 
minority,  and  he  found  himself  at  twenty-one 
ranked  among  the  richest  commoners  of 
England.  Ten  years  had  rolled  on  since  then, 
and  still  Sir  Edw*ard  was  untouched  by  ^*  la 
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belle  passion,"  and  fnaminm,  and  daughterly 
almost  with  tears^  prcmoonoed  him  a  ooinplete 

bachelor. 

In  an  evil  hour,  however,  during  the  h»t 
season,  he  had  been  introduced  to  the  beautiful 
Catherine  Carlton ;  sat  in  the  box  of  their 
nmtual  friend  with  her,  during  an  opera;  was 
delighted  to  find  in  her  a  taste  for  musie;  ascer- 
tamed  (quite  by  accident)  that  she  would  be  at  a 
certain  party  the  next  night ;  resolved  to  meet 
ber ;  and  drove  home  deeply  in  love,  to  dream 
of  bright  eyes,  and  sunny  smiles,  and  to  pic- 
ture the  happiness  he  should  feel  if  they,  and 
their  lovely  owner  were  his. 

He  weighed  carefully  the  possibility  of  such 
an  occurrence,  wondered  why  Catherine  and 
her  mother  had  shown  so  much  less  eagerness 
to  cultivate  his  acquaintance  than  other  mothers 
and  daughters  had  done,  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion most  flattering  to  the  sex,  that  the>looks 
of  delight    with    which  she  had  repaid     his 
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eloquence}  and  replied  to  his  remarks,  were 
altogether  tributes  to  his  personal  merit,  not 
compliments  to  his  rent-rolls.  He  thought 
himself  justified  in  using  the  boast  of  Ctesar, 
^  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered,^  and  a  friend 
who  whispered  to  him  to  invert  the  order  .of 
the  Roman's  words,  for  that  he  had  ,^  conquered' 
before  he  had  either  ^  gone'  or  ^  seen,' was  Seated 
as  a  slanderer  of  the  most  lovely  of  her  sex — 
and  of  course  a  double  portion  of  regard  was 
felt  for  the  victim. 

But  not  to  pursue  a  tedious  theme,  we  will 
only  mention  that  Lady  Carlton  and  her  daugh- 
ter managed  so  skilfully  that  before  the  close 
of  the  season.  Sir  Edward  had  volunteered  a 
visit  to  them  in  Yorkshire,  and  notwithstand- 
ing some  mis^vings  he  was  now  about  to  pay 
it,  with  the  full  intention  of  marrying  her 
before  the  next  season,  and  spending  it  quietly 
at  hifo  beautiful  country  seat 

Re    arrived  at  Carlton  Hall  only  a  short 
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time  before  dinner,  and  therefore  while  he  if 
making  his  toilet  -we  will  introdooe  our  friende 
to  the  &ir  ladies  o£  the  maBsioiL 

They  are  both  dressed,  and  are  engaged  in 
earneet  conversation  in  Lady  Cadton's  boudoir. 
Both  were  eminently  handsome,  aUhoogh  Borne 
Clitics  pronounced  Miss  Carlton  to  ,be  too 
masculine — and  predicted  th^t  ahe  would  degen- 
erate into  a  course,  thick-browed  lady^  when  of 
a  certain  age.  At  that  early  period,  however, 
for  she  was  only  nineteen,  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  any  thing  bat  a  gorgeons,  eastern 
beauty ;  her  miinners  too,,  when  she  desired  to 
please,  were  remarkably  fascinating,  and  her 
temper,  apparently  faultless.  We  speak  of  her 
even  at  that  early  age  as  a  wamany  which  in 
truth  she  was,  and  a  wonian  of  the  world 
also ;  dress,  manner,  conversation,  all  showed 
that  she  conddered  herself  much  older 
than  her  years ;  and  her  tall  form,  and  full  pro- 
portions aided  the  ^deception.  Her  education 
had  been  showy  and  superficial,  calculated  (as 
this  world  goes,)  to  catch  a  husband,  i^  i^  "w^^rp. 
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not  likely  to  keep  him.  She  had  been  taught 
to  study  appearances^  and  for  reaUties  she  cared 
nothing. 

She  was  early  made  aware  that  it  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  her  mother  that  she 
should  marry  well ;  and  once  acquainted  with 
this  source  of  power,  she  used  it  to  obtain  the 
gratification  of  every  whim,  while  to  her 
ordinary  country  acquaintances  and  dependents 
she  behaved  with  the  utmost  hauteur.  To  the 
Bawdons  alone,  the  friends  of  her  childhood, 
had  she  conducted  herself  with  amiability,  for 
her  airs  had  caused  them,  such  undisguised 
merriment  that  she  dared  not  continue  to  ex- 
hibit them.  Horace,  as  the  eldest  of  the 
family  had  been  her  chief  companion.  As 
they  grew  up  he  became  more  attached  to  her, 
and  cold  as  her  heart  was,  the  only  spark  of 
affection  she  felt  for  any  human  being  except 
herself,  she  experienced  for  him.  She  even 
persuaded  herself  she  loved  him ;  perhaps  she 
did  as  much  as  she  could  love  any  one— and 
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,  before  he  -went  for  the  last  half  year  to 
r,  in  the  agony  he  felt  at  parting  fix)m 

)tlie  secret  of  his  heart  burst  fix>iD  his  lipe, 

confessed  his  love,  and  solicited  a  return, 

accepted  his  vows,  and  gave  him  hers— bat 

condition  of  present  silence. 

Fhe  excitement,  however,  having  passed 
;  her  mother's  maxims  of  worldly  pru- 
dence resumed  their  utmost  sway  over  her 
loind.  In  the  gaieties  of  London  life 
Ae  absent  Horace  was  foigotten ;  the 
prospect  of  inmiediate  independence,  and  great 
wealth,  if  she  became  the  wife  of  Sir  Edward, 
^omphed  over  love,  and  honour — she  resolved 
to  sacrifice  her  devoted  and  accepted  lover — to 
abandon  him  to  the  misery  of  withered  affec- 
tions, and  blighted  prospects ;  and,  with  equal 
want  of  principle,  to  allow  and  encourage  the 
addresses  of  an  honourable  man,  and  bind  herself 
to  him  for  life,  well  knowing  that  all  her  afiec- 
tions  were  given  to  another. 

Oh,  this  masquerading  world  I  this  existence 

vou  I.  c 
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of  appearances  I  When,  when  shall  mortal  man 
learn  to  '^  judge  according  to  right." 

**  What  is  in  a  name?"  Everything.  That 
very  action  which  we  condemn  under  one  name, 
and  in  one  person,  we  applaud  in  another,  when 
the  politeness  of  the  world  to  its  votaries  has 
decked  it  with  another  title.  We  condemn,  as 
vile  characters,  wretched  beings  who  barter  their 
all  of  future  happiness,  to  save  them  from  the 
pangs  of  hunger.  Our  eyes  are  averted,  our 
hearts  shut,  our  purses  closed  against  their 
appeals — that  they  were  driven  into  crime  by 
gaunt  famine,  we  care  not— that  their  suffer- 
ings are  beyond  belief,  we  heed  not.  We  have 
learnt  the  Saviour's  precepts  to  some  purpose, 
certainly.  Ours  is  most  holy  horror  1  But — Jet 
a  woman  of  higher  rank  marry  a  man  whom 
she,  perhaps,  detests — to  whom,  at  least,  she  is 
perfectly  in(Ufferent ;  and  crush  the  hopes,  and 
blight  the  prospects  of  another  because  he  is 
poorer,  and  sacrifice  whatever  feeling  she  her- 
self possesses — ^then,  it  is  crime  no  longer — but 
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prudence,  and  commendable  judgment,  and 
flial  obedience  I  though,  while  she  is  in  God's 
boose,  taking  a  solemn  vow  that  '*  forsaking  all 
other  she  will  cleave  only  to  him,"  her  mind  is 
wandering  to  her  forsaken  lover,  judging  what 
will  be  his  despair  and  realizing  her  own  I  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  that  tow  is  so  often  broken, 
that  the  fieimilies  are  brought  to  disgrace,  and 
the  children  of  such  unions  to  dishonour  ?  Can 
it  be  otherwise  ?  I  know  not  whether  *^  mam- 
mon" be  ^*  the  sin  of  the  church,"  but  sure  I 
am  that  it  is  the  sin  of  the  nation.  Well ! 
there  is  one  comfort — ^^  God  seeth  not  as  man 
Beethy  for  man  looketh  at  the  outward  appear- 
ance, but  THE  Lord  looketh  at  the  heart." 
WUch  of  these  parties  is  most  guilty,  He  will 
decide — then,  if  never  before  we  shall  find  that 
'  tmth  is  great,  and  will  prevail.' 

**  I  wonder  who  will  be  at  the  ball  to-morrow, 
mamma  ?"  said  Catherine. 

^'  The  Kawdons,  of  course,  my  dear,  amongst 
c  3 
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others.    By  the  bye,  Horace  returns  to-day, 
and  no  doubt  he  will  be  with  them." 

'«  Horace  T 

*'  Yes,  my  dear ;  is  there  anything  in  that  to 
surprise  you,  that  you  repeat  my  words?  Do 
you  know,  I  used  to  think,  Catherine,  that  you 
and  he  had  rather  a  tendresse  for  each  other, 
and  I  am  glad  to  see  you  are  grown  so  much 
more  reasonable." 

^'  But,  mamma,"  continued  Catherine,  avoid- 
ing a  direct  reply  to  her  mother's  remark,  ^*  do 
you  not  think  he  will  ride  over  and  pay  his 
devoirs  some  time  in  the  course  of  the  day.  I 
hope  be  will,  for  I  am  siure  it  will  not  be  plea- 
sant to  meet  him  for  the  first  time  in  so  public 
a  place  1*' 

"  Why  not,  Catherine?"  said  Lady  Carlton, 
fixing  a  scrutinising  look  on  her  daughter. 
What  possible  difference  can  it  make  to  you 
when  you  meet  a  ooy  like  Horace." 

**  Why,  mamma ;  you  know  he  has  always 
so  much  to  relate,  when  he  comes  home,  we 
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shall  not  be  able    to  hear  any  of  his  adven- 
tures." 

'4  hope  you  will  be  better^  and  more  agree- 
ably engaged  than  in  listening  to  them ;  you 
forget  that  Sir  Edward  will  be  with  you*** 

'^  Indeed,  I  do  not,  mamma :  I  only  wish  I 
could.  You  nxust  allow  that  he  is  not  at  all  a 
pleasant  or  suitable  companion  for  me.  He  is 
so  grave  and  learned^  and  so  very  wise,  that  1 
am  sore  he  is  fit  for  no  one  but  a  regular  Bine. 
Then  he  is  so  distrait,  and  yet  so  jealous." 

'^  Catherine  T  said  Lady  Carlton,  in  a  tone 
of  much  displeasure,  ^^  I  forbid  such  conversa- 
tion !  Sir  Edward  is  the  most  desirable  parti  of 
the  season— one  of  whose  attentions  any  girl 
might  be  proud — ^rich  beyond  calculation,  dis- 
tinguished, extremely  clever,  most  amiable,  and 
above  all,  deeply  attached  to  you.  It  only 
rests  with  yourself  to  become  his  wife  within 
three  months;  and  after  all  the  sacrifices  I 
have  made  for  your  sake,  you  would  be  most 
ungrateful  to  refuse  his  offers." 
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^^  But,  mamma,"  said  Catherine,  in  an  agi- 
tated voice — **  if  I  love  any  one  else  ?" 

^^  Are  you  deranged,  that  you  venture  to 
tell  me  so  ?  Love  another  I  May  I  ask  wlw 
is  honoured  with  the  regard  of  so  constant  a 
young  lady  ?"  exclaimed  Lady  Carlton,  sur- 
prised out  of  her  usual  equanimity  by  her 
daughter's  confession.  '*  May  I  ask,"  she  re- 
iterated, **  who  is  the  favoured  lover  T 

^^  Nay,  mamma,  I  did  not  say  there  was  one 
at  all.  I  merely  supposed  a  case,"  replied 
Catherine,  although  her  heightened  colour 
betrayed  her,  *^  or  suppose  I  did  not  love  Sir 
Edward  himself  well  enough  to  marry  him !" 

**  You  make  me  quite  out  of  patience  with 
your  folly,  Catherine.  What  can  there  be,  re- 
quisite for  woman's  happiness,  that  Sir  Edward 
does  not  possess — wealth,  honour,  character, 
temper — every  thing  it  is  possible  for  the  most 
unreasonable  to  desire.  But  pray  let  me  hear 
no  more  of  this  nonsense— remember  that  you 
have  not  a  single  sou  yourself — that  were  I  to 
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£e  to-morrow  you  would  be  a  b^gar,  and  that 
I  have  already  made  far  too  many  sacrifices  for 
one  who  can  thus  throw  the  gifts  of  fortane 
from  her.*' 

''  I  never  sidd  I  wordd^  mamma :  no,  no,  I 
am  too  truly  your  disciple  to  act  in  that  manner 
-I  am  quite  aware  that  I  aught  to  marry  Sir 
Edward,  and  I  folly  mean  to  do  so — I  was 
only  jesting  when  I  spoke  of  any  other  attach- 
ment" 

''  I  am  truly  glad  to  hear  it ;  but  such  jests 
are  unseasonable,  and  had  better  be  suppressed. 
Come,  my  love,^  continued  Lady  Carlton,  "  we 
had  better  go  down  stairs  now.  Sir  Edward 
may  think  us  indifferent.  Just  arrange  that 
ringlet,  my  dear ;  it  is  out  of  its  place.  You 
are  looking  charmingly — I  am  sure  he  will  say 

80." 

The  two  ladies  descended  to  the  drawing- 
room,  where  they  met  Sir  Edward,  who  warmly 
expressed  his  pleasure  at  seeing  them  again. 
They  assured  him  it  was  reciprocal. 
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We  will  pass  over  the  account  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  proceedings  at  Carlton  Hall 
that  day,  or  the  next :  sufEice  it  to  say,  that 
before  Catherine  retired  to  dress  for  the  ball, 
she  was  the  affianced  wife  of  Sir  Edward 
Brook,  yet  even  when  she  whispered  her  con- 
sent into  his  delighted  ear,  her  thoughts  were 
wandering  to  the  anticipated  meeting  with 
Horace  Rawdon. 
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CHAPTER    IIL 


"Who lores,  nye§V' 

Btboii. 

Of  all  sad  sounds  and  nunaaMf  two 

Are  chMfly  sad ;  a  rerj  knell 
They  peal  npon  the  ear—Adieat 
Oh,  sounds  that  still  the  heart  most  roe! 
Adieu— Farewell  I 

Tho'  brief  our  meetings,  brief  and  few. 

Sweet  lady,  let  me  dare  to  tell, 
I  feel  'tis  sad  to  say  to  yoo. 
Those  mournful  sister-sounds,  adieo. 
Adieuf"— Farewell ! 
Anon. 

We  know  not  that  we  love  indeed 
Until  we  part  I 

T.  G.  Graht. 


How  strange  is  the  propensity  which  exists  in 
ahnost  every  hnman  mind  to  dive  into  futurity  I 
to  conjectu^  possible,  or  probable    fate;    to 
c  5 
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drink  the  cup  of  misery  to  the  dregs,  even  by 
anticipation.  To  watch  anxiously  for  the  record 
of  every  hurricane,  every  tempest  which  we 
may  be  destined  to  encounter  in  our  journey 
through  life. 


"  Vain  man  would  fain  be  wise  !" 

And  ever  since  our  first  parents,  in  their  eager 
desire  to  ^^  know  good  and  evil,"  ate  of  the  for- 
bidden fruit,  their  children  have  inherited  the 
same  insane  desire  to  ^^  be  as  Gods."    Can  this 
be  denied?     How  is  it   then  that  we  waste 
hour  after  hour  in  conjectures  and  anticipations 
of  the  future,  of  which  our  whole  amount  of 
possible. knowledge  is  absolutely  nothing.     The 
man  of  ambition,  the  man    of  literature,  the 
man  of  science,  the  man  of  business,  the  man 
of  pleasure,  how  many    hours    of  horizontal, 
aye,  and  perpendicular  meditation  too,  do  these 
devote  to  that  diving  into  futurity,  until  con- 
jecture wears  the  garb  of  reality,  and  we  are 
only  roused  from  one  waking  dream  by  seeing 
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appeared  to  be  a  subetantial  certainty  fade, 
like  the  mirage  of  the  desert,  and  ^  leave  not  a 
wreck  behind." 

At  no  period  of  life  is  this  oondnct  a  proof 
of  wisdom,  in  all  but  extreme  youth  it  argues 
folly.  <^  While  all  is  new,"  however,  ^^  and  life  is 
in  its  Bpring,"  we  may  be  pardoned  for   the 
credulity  which  leads  us  to  look  forward  to  an 
unclouded  futurity;   for  we  cannot  have  had 
experience  to  warn  us  of  the  reverse,  and  on 
this  ground  we  will  forbear  to  blame  Horace, 
very  severely,  for  allowing  the  prospect  of  meet- 
ing Catherine  at  the  ball  to  occupy  his  mind, 
from  the  time  of  his  return,  almost  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  any  other  topic. 

He  was  indeed,  delighted  to  be  re-united  to 
his  own  family,  but  then  he  was  certain  of 
their  love,  and  tiiough  he  had  as  yet  had  no 
reason  to  fear  lest  Miss  Carlton  would  not  be 
quite  as  constant  as  himself,  love  such  as  his 
cannot  exist  without  some  misgiving  concern- 
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ing  our  interest  in  the  heart  of  our  bdoYed. 
He  knew  that  she  was  very  lovely,  for  her 
beauty  had  filled  his  mind  ever  since  he  could 
remember,  and  he  felt  that  during  the  past 
season  in  London  many  must  have  admired  her 
as  much  as  he  did.  Was  it  not  possible  for  her 
to  have  seen  some  one  among  the  many  whom 
she  preferred  to  him  ? 

Before  the  evening,  however,  he  had  argued 
himself  into  the  certainty  that  she  was  as  un- 
changed as  he  was — ^that  he  had  done  her  in- 
justice in  even  doubting  her  constancy  for  a 
moment,  nor  was  his  dream  dissipated  by  his 
mother^s  remark  when  she  saw  him  lay  aside  a 
beautiful  little  ring  for  Catherine,  from  among 
the  multitude  of  souvenirs  he  had  brought 
home. 

^^  My  dear  Horace,  is  that  for  Miss  Carlton? 
you  will  not  take  it  to  her  this  evening,  will 
you?  Your  must  remember  she  is  no  longer  a 
young  girl,  but  a  woman ;  and  might  not  be 
quite  pleased." 
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Horace  said  nothing,  he  thought  he  knew 
Catherine  much  better  than  his  mother  did, 
and  felt  confident  of  her  truth ;  he  put  the  ring 
in  his  pocket  ready  to  present  on  the  first  con* 
venient  opportunity. 

His  toilet  that  evening  was  made  with 
unusual  care,  and  when  he  joined  his  sisters  in 
his  mother^s  dressing-room,  he  was  delighted 
with  their  exclamations  of  gratified  surprise. 
He  could  with  truth  return  the  compliment, 
the  simple  elegance  of  his  sisters'  dress  exactly 
coincided  with  his  taste,  and  he  rejoiced  in  the 
pertinacity  with  which  he  and  his  friend  had 
entreated  for  the  company  of  the  two  fair 
girls. 

Rochampton,  proud  of  his  charge  led  Fanny 
into  the  room,  Mary  Anne  was  under  her 
brother's  care — ^but  his  eye  was  wandering  in 
search  of  Miss  Carlton,  whom  he  could  not 
discover,  and  he  was  enduring  all  sorts  of  lover's 
agonies  from  the  fear  that,  after  all,  he  should 
not  see  her. 
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There  were  many  old  friends^  however,  In 
the  room,  and  he  found  sufficient  employment 
in  renewing  his  acquaintance  with  them ;  sud- 
denly his  attention  was  arrested  by  seeing 
Catherine;  he  advanced  hastily  and  eagerly 
towards  her,  and  grasped  her  hand,  while  he 
poured  forth  exclamations  of  delight  at  seeing 
her  again. 

Catherine,  as  her  youthful  lover  stood  before 
her,  his  expressive  countenance  radiant  with 
happiness;  and  she  recalled  every  proof  of 
regard  he  had  ever  shown,  wished  most  fer- 
vently that  the  work  of  the  last  few  hours 
could  be  undone,  and  repented  for  a  moment 
of  her  falsehood.  She  saw  that  he  was  con- 
stant, and  that  he  expected  her  to  be  so,  and 
her  heart  smote  her.  She  suffered  him  to 
retain  her  hand,  but  at  that  moment  she  caught 
a  glance  of  surprise  from  Sir  Edward's  eye — 
the  spell  of  the  world  resumed  its  power  over 
her,  she  was  herself  again;  when  Horace  asked  her 
hand  in  the  next  dance,  she  replied,  with  a  very 
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ongolai  XBanner  that  she  was  already  ^  engaged 
to  Sir  Edward  Brook.' 

In  an  instant  the  truth  flashed  across  his 
Qund,  and  bewildered,  stunned,  ahnost  deranged 
by  the  shock,  hei  forgot  his  mother,  sisters, 
every  thing,  and  rushing  out  of  the  ball-room 
threw  himself  into  his  carriage  and  ordered  the 
coachman  to  drive  home. 

No  sooner  had  he  reached  Bawdon  Court 
than  he  retired  to  his  own  room,  and  then,  in 
solitude  and  darkness,  threw  himself  on  a  couch 
and  tried  to  recal  his  scattered  thoughts. 

Meanwhile,  as  soon  as  his  family  discovered 
his  absence  from  the  ball-room,  they  hastened 
home,  for  Lady  Helen,  knowing  his  impetuous 
disposition,  and  guessing  that  he  had  been  hurt 
by  some  part  of  Miss  Carlton's  conduct,  al- 
though she  by  no  means  imagined  the  extent  of 
its  duplicity,  was  seriously  alarmed,  and  heard 

with  no    small    satisfaction    on    her   arrival 

that      Horace      had      returned     some     time 
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before,  although  the  servant  added  that  he 
feared  Mr.  Kawdon  was  ill,  as  he  had  locked 
himself  np  in  his  own  room,  and  refused  to 
admit  any  one. 

Lady  Helen  hastily  went  to  him,  and  found 
him  as  we  have  described ;  she  sat  down  by  his 
side,  and  taking  his  burning  hand  in  her  own 
spoke  soothingly  to  him. 

He  had  received,  however,  too  violent  a 
shock,  and  for  a  time  all  her  efforts  to  arouse 
him  failed.  He  shrank  from  the  light — while 
his  burning  head  and  rapid  pulse  indicated  ap- 
proaching fever* 

"  Horace,  my  dear  boy,"  said  his  mother, 
kissing  him,  ^^  tell  me,  dearest,  what  has  hap- 
pened.     You  know  how  I  grieve  for  you.** 

With  some  hesitation  he  related  what  had 
passed,  and  his  mother's  sympathy  with  him  in 
his  wretchedness  did  more  to  soothe  and  com- 
fort him  than  any  thing  else  could  have 
done. 
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When  he  became  somewhat  more  tranqiiili 
pointed  out  calmly,  but  kindly,  how 
iiatmal  such  a  th^^g  was — and  though  the  her> 
self  was  really  indignant  at  Catherine's  fickle- 
ness, she  only  told  Horace  that  she  trusted  he 
would  before  long  consider  the  affiur  in  its 
tme  light — as  a  fortunate  occurrence— since 
nothing  but    perfect    and    entire    love    could 

render  such  a  heart  as  his  happy. 

At  length,  on  his  promising  to  retire  to 
rest,  she  left  him  ;  hoping  that  the  bitter 
anguish  he  felt,  on  first  learning  Miss  Carlton's 
duplicity,  would  subside  into  indifference. 

The  morning  however  found  him  equally 
wretched,  although  calmer ;  he  learnt  that  she 
really  was  afiianced  to  Sir  Edward,  and  the 
intelligence  renewed  the  paroxysm  of  grief. 
To  continue  in  her  neighbourhood,  to  witness 
her  triumph  he  could  not  endure,  and  so 
earnestly  did  he  entreat  to  leave  home,  for  at 
least  a  few  years,  that  at  length  his  father, 
annoyed  at  what  he  considered  a    ridiculous 
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passion,  procured  him  a  commission  in  the  same 
same  regiment  with  his  friend  Kochampton, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  immediately 

proceed    together    to   join    the  Light 

Dragoons  at  Cawnpore. 

Now  that  his  destination  was  decided  he 
thought  with  regret  of  the  inevitable  parting 
from  his  family,  to  whose  society  he  had  so 
recently  returned — and  he  felt  how  many 
•dianges  would  probably  occur  before  he  a^ain 
became  a  member  of  the  domestic  circle. 

Yet  he  longed  for  an  opportunity  of  distin- 
guishing himself — his  heart  panted  for  the 
power  of  adding  his  share  to  the  glories  of  the 
■,  above  all  he  felt  that  he  could  not  remain 
in  the  neighbourhood  and  witness  Catherine's 
marriage — he  hastened  his  preparations  for 
departure — ^Bochampton  altered  his  to  suit  his 
friend,  and  after  a  visit  of  a  month  Horace 
tore  himself  away  from  home,  and  in  two  days 
found  himself  on  board  the  Orwell  on  his  way 
to  India. 
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Eiochampton  left  Bawdon  Court  a  week 
before  his  friend,  delighted  with  the  prospect 
of  continued  companionship.  During  his  visit, 
new  ties  to  the  family  had  sprung  up.  Every 
individual  had  shown  interest  in  his  welfare, 
and  excited  feelings  of  regard  in  his  heart — but 
there  was  one  who  had  awakened  the  strongest 
emotions.  He  had  seen  much  of  Fanny  Baw- 
dow — had  seen  her  in  woman's  truest  sphere, 
her  home — ^had  appreciated  her  warm  and 
generous  disposition,  and  been  charmed  with 
the  exercise  of  her  talents — and  he  resolved 
that  if  it  were  possible  he  would  transplant  so 
graceful  an  ornament  to  his  own  home  if  ever 
he  lived  to  marry  to  all,  a  resolution  which  lost 

none  of  its  force  when  he  saw,  or  fancied  he 

ft 

saw  a  tear  glitter  it  her  eye,  as  he  turned  to 
her  and  bade  her  farewell. 

If  women  knew  how  much  more  impressive 
their  charms  are  when  they  are  seen  in  their 
own  domestic   circle — how  much  more  valu- 
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able  accomplishments  appear  that  are  exercised 
to  amuse  the  invalid  father,  or  soothe  the 
anxious  care  of  a  mother — how  infinitely  more 
loveable  they  are  when  dispensing  happiness  and 
ease  at  their  own  fire-side,  and  partaking  the 
duties  and  sharing  the  anxieties  of  home^  they 
would  certainly,  if  onlj  from  poUcy,  be  more 
domestic.  And  did  men  select  their  wives, 
remembering  that  their  whole  future  lives, 
until  the  death  of  one  party,  are  to  be  spent 
together,  they  would  reflect  more  on  the  dis- 
positions of  their  future  partners,  and  less  on 
their  faces  or  their  purses.  But  both  parties 
are  commonly  blinded  by  either  impetuous 
passion  (mis-termed  love)  or  by  some  fancied 
good  to  be  attained  in  maniage  itself.  The 
lady  marries  to  have  an  establishment  of  her 
own — to  visit  her  own  chosen  coterie  take 
precedence,  and  be  Mrs.  The  gentleman — if 
young  very  probably  to  feel  himself  a  man --a 
person    of    importance — to  have  a  handsome 
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in  his  curride  or  at  the  head  of  his 
table— to  Uquidate  his  debts  through  her  for- 
tune; or,  if  old,  to  bave  a  nurse  on  whom  to 
I)eatow  all  his  ill-lminoiir^  without  the  possibi- 
Hty  of  her  retttming  it,  or  leaving  him.  He 
lias  adnured  her  at  an  assembly — ^meets  her  at 
another— tMnks  her  still  more  beautiful—  pro- 
poses to  her.  She  (if  nothing  better  offers) 
accepts  him — and  so — they  marry — and  then 
after  months  or  years,  (as  the  case  may  be, 
especially  among  younger  parties,  after  the 
£rst  pleasure  of  possession  has  sunk  into  indif- 
ference and  disgost — one  or  both — when  they 
no  longer  can  control  fate  fall  deeply  and  irre- 
mediably in  love,  genuine  love,  although 
erring — for  (it  may  be),  one  far  better  circu- 
lated to  render  them  happy.  They  may  have 
virtue  to  struggle  against  it — to  conceal  it,  even 
from  their  own  hearts  for  a  time — ^but  alas  I  it 
will  burst  out!  Oh,  the  eloquence  of  looks 
and  tones !  The  audible  beating  of  the  heart— 
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the  fond  yet  stolen  pressure  of  the  hand — ^the 
mingled  remorse  and  ecstasy  —  the  varied 
actions — the  alternate  coldness  and  headlong 
warmth — as  conscience  or  passion  prevails. 
These  are  not  the  votaries  of  dissipation — not 
the  habitual  countemners  of  all  divine  or 
human  law — but  those  whom  one  hasty  and 
irretrievable  error,  has  plunged  into  ruin. 
These  do  combat  with  their  feelings,  ice  their 
manners  to  the  ill-fated  objects  of  regard — put 
a  watch  at  the  door  of  their  lips — so  that  to 
none  but  their  own  hearts  is  the  secret  known 
— not  even  to  the  object  of  love,  until  some 
look  or  tone  —  fiome  touching  melody—  or 
melting  song  reveals  their  inmost  heart — they 
find  the  flame  reciprocated — and  then — alas! 
they  either  try  the  sysyphus-like  task  of  un^ 
learning — of  striving  to  forget — or  they  proceed, 
and  add  the  pangs  of  remorse  to  their  former 
misery — either  way  two  beings  at  least  are 
rendered  miserable — and  afford  another  illustra- 
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tion  of  the  remark,  '^  Marry  in  haste — repent 
at  leisure." 

Did  people  marry  merely  to  glitter  in  a  ball- 
room— were  their  lives  to  be  spent  only  in  flying 
from  one  scene  of  gaiety  to  another^  it  might 
be  allowable  to  put  forth  all  our  powers  of  at- 
tracting and  pleasing  in  such  scenes— but  the 
brightest  life — the  most  unclouded — has  too 
many  hours  of  sorrow,  of  anxiety,  and  weari- 
ness, and  as  a  wife  or  husband  should  be  a  friend 
to  lighten  all  these — ^a  companion  at  all  times — a 
help-mate — no  union  can  be  happy  where  these 
are  not  made  primary  considerations. 

'*  There  never  yet  was  philosophy  that  could 
endure  the  tooth-ache/'  still  less  the  heart-ache 
— and  all  the  reasoning  in  the  world  will  not 
impart  happiness  to  a  mind,  writhing  as  was 
that  of  Horace,  under  a  discovery  of  the  false- 
hood and  un worthiness  of  his  idol.  He  felt  ab- 
sence to  be  the  only  remedy,  yet  he  tore  him- 
self away  from  the  vicinity  of  Catherine  with 
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perhaps  as  much  difficulty  as  if  she  had  been 
unquestionably  worthy  of  him. 

A  few  days  after  his  departure  Lady  Helen 
found  in  one  of  his  books  the  following  trans- 
lation of  a  passage  in  Estelle — it  was  written  in 
a  hurried  trembling  hand — and  in  more  than 
one  place  blotted  with  tears  wrung  from  the 
young  writer  in  the  bitterness  of  his  sorrow — 


And  must  I  then  for  ever  part 

From  the  land  of  my  childhood's  happy  years, 
Afar  to  dwell  with  grieving  heart. 

Midst  sighs  and  unavailing  tears  ? 
Farewell,  thou  grove,  where  oft  in  youth 

I've  tasted  many  a  pleasure  sweet, 
The  gifts  of  innocence  and  truth, 

Tho' joyous — ^yetalas^too  fleet. 


Farewell,  ye  flowers,  whose  beauties  oft 

I've  spoiled  to  grace  my  love's  dark  hair. 
Your  hues  though  bright,  your  tints  though  soft, 

They  faded  before  one  so  fair. 
Streamlet,  farewell  I  whose  rapid  course 

My  loved  one's  form  to  show.     I've  seen 
Stayed,  as  if  by  some  hidden  force. 

And  bright  as  any  mirror's  sheen. 
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Farewell,  sweet  grove  !   where  oft,  tho'  joung, 

Tye  two  sweet  -words  of  lore  have  spoken. 
And  where,  thougli  scarce  firom  childhood  fpning; 

We  two  have  cliaiiged  full  many  a  token. 
Farewell,  ye  trees,  wbere  oft  Twe  read. 

The  only  name  I  loved  to  tnu^e^ 
And  when  my  love  I  used  to  lead 

Again  to  view  tbe  -well  known  place  I 
An  must  I  quit,  although  with  sonowing  heart, 

From  all  I  must  alas !  for  ever  part. 


VOL.   I.  D 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


The  dim  light  shows  the  cabin  heaving, 
Upward  and  downward— o'er  and  o*er, 

And  stretched  around  the  sick  and  grieving. 
All  pining  for  the  dear,  dear  shore. 

And  nought  I  hear  but  wild  winds  wreaking, 
Over  the  surge  their  howling  spite, 

And  straining  bulk-heads,  groaning,  creaking, 
And— other  sounds  as  charming  quite. 

Roll  on  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean ! 

Is  very  fine  in  ode  or  sonnet; 
But  not  so  pleasant  is  the  motion. 

Of  rolling  sea— when  you're  upon  it. 

J.  G.  Gbant.* 


Who  is  there  so  blest  as  not  to  have  experi- 
enced  the  bitter  sensations   of    a    wanderer's 


*  James  Gregor  Grant — no  relation  to  the  "  Recollector" 
who  sometimes  (vide  "  Paris  and  its  People,")  writes  so  much 
at  Random  but  the  very  amiable,  and  highly  gifted  author  of 
"  Rufus'*  &c.  One  of  the  few  proofs  of  the  present  day  of  tl.e 
truth  of  the  saying  '*  Poeta  nascitur,  non  fit." 
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te  when  for  the  first  time  he  leaves  the 
We  of  his  youtb,  and  becomes  that  solitary 
tUng  a  citizen  of  the  world — a  firactioD  in  the 
Qughty  whole  caLied  Society.  When  first  we 
occupy  our  lonely  rooms  at  college,  or  our 
chambers  in  London,  how  startled  do  we 
find  ourselves^  by  our  bolated  position. 
How  difficult  to  persuade  ourselves  that  this 
^ent  hearth  is  ours — that  for  months  and  years 
this  is  to  be  our  home.  The  sweet  compan- 
ionship of  our  family  is  exchanged  for  inter- 
course with  utter  strangers.  The  attention  of 
domestics  grown  grey  in  the  service  of  our 
family,  and  attached,  ahnost  like  parents,  to  us  the 
junior  branches  of  it — the  fond  ministering  of 
a  gentle  mother^  and  loving  sister,  is  exchanged 
for  that  of  fawning,  interested  menials,  who 
measure  every  required  service  by  the  amount 
of  their  wages,  and  whose  discontented  looks, 
and  saucy  muttering  continually  say — 

*•  I  cannot  find  it,  'tis  not  in  the  bond." 

In  study,  and  the  novel  scenes  to  which  we  are 
D  3 
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introduced,  and  the  new  and  various  acquaint- 
ances  we  meet,  we  at  length  find  time  pass 
more  pleasantly  than  we  had  feared — yet  still 
we  look  forward  with  even  more  glee  than  in 
our  school-boy  days,  to  periodical  returns  home. 
But  what  is  all  this  compared  to  the  lot  of  him 
who  leaves  not  only  his  friends  but  his  country 
— who  goes  to  a  foreign  land,  among  entire 
strangers,  perhaps  looking  forward  to  a  tem- 
porary return    at  the  conclusion    of    ten    or 
fifteen  years,  but  feeling  that    in  the  uncer- 
tainty of  affairs  it  is  but  a  possibility.     Add  to 
all  this  the  discomfort  (to  most  landsmen)  of 
a  long  voyage— the  total  alteration  in  man- 
ners and  society,  (for  Anglo-Indian  circles  bear 
few  traces  of   their  English  origin,)  and  the 
enervating  character  of  the  climate,  and  cer- 
tainly the  prospect  is  sufficient  to  impart  some 
misgiving  to  the  stoutest,  and  some  sorrow  to 
the  lightest  heart. 

Horace  Rawdon,   however,    was   not  of  a 
temperament    that    abandoned    itself  for  any 
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length  of  time  to  grief.  His  first  dream  of 
happiness  had  indeed  faded,  and  he  fully 
believed,  at  the  time,  that  he  should  not  form 
another;  but  the  elastic  spirits  of  youth  came  to 
his  aid,  and  he  had  not  been  many  hours  on 
board  before  the  pleasant  thoughts  of  his  future 
career  predominated  over  the  sadness  caused 
by  the  remembrance  of  the  circumstances 
which  had  led  him  to  embark  in  it,  and  his  eye 
flashed  as  he  thought  of  obtaining  the  military 
distinction  which  he  coveted. 

By  the  time  they  got  fairly  into  blue  water, 
he  was  incapacitated  from  thinking  on  any 
subject,  and  gladly  retired  to  his  cabin,  with 
that  ardent  desire  for  annihilation,  and  strong 
wish  that  some  kind  friend  would  oblige  him 
by  throwing  him  overboard,  which  are  described 
by  those  who  have  felt  it,  as  the  predominating 
sentiments  under  a  fit  of  sea-sickness. 

He  had  desired  to  be  summoned  to  the  deck 
to  catch  a  parting  glance  at  the  white  cliffs  of 
old  England,  but  the  steward  found  him  quite 
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unable  to  leave  his  cot,  nor  was  his  malady 
diminished  by  the  jocular  pity  of  the  few  gen- 
tlemen on  board,  the  officers  of  the  ship,  who 
visited  and  tried  to  console  him.  It  was  a 
hopeless  task — Time,  that  great  curer  of  all 
mortal  evils  being  the  only  efficient  one  in  such 
a  case.  The  only  comfort  he  derived  from  his 
friends  was  the  assurance  that  they  should 
probably  meet  with  no  rougher  weather  than 
they  then  experienced  in  the  whole  voyage  ; 
a  head-wind  in  the  Downs  being  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  sailing  misery.  And  well  it  may ;  for 
oh,  the  rolling,  the  pitching,  the  tossing,  the 
circumscribed  view  you  obtain  of  the  boiling 
sea  at  one  moment,  as  you  gaze  out  of  your 
*'  port/*  and  of  the  dark,  inky-looking  clouds 
the  next!  The  reeling  of  the  vessel,  which 
ever  and  anon  sanctions  your  conviction  that 
in  one  of  her  lurches  she  will  become  top-heavy 
and  roll  over !  The  loud  roar  of  the  billows, 
the  noise  of  the  cut-water,  the  straining  of 
every  inch  of  timber — and   last,  and  loudest. 
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the  hoarse  voice  of  the  skipper,  shoutiDg 
through  the  speaking-trompet — Altogether  it 
may  be  truly  said  of  such  a  position — 

'*  None  but  who  see  it  can  conceire, 
None  but  who  feel  it  maj  believe 
Its  force." 

In  vain  are  the  passengers  assured  that  there 
is  no  danger — that  it  is  only  a  rather  rough 
breeze,  (a  ssdlor  never  names  a  storm!)  to 
believe  such  assertions,  with  so  much  around 
appearing  to  contradict  them,  is  impos- 
sible. 

In  the  case  of  the  Orwell,  however,  they 
were  true,  for  on  the  fourth  morning  the 
breeze  died  away,  and  they  very  quietly 
entered  Portsmouth  Koads. 

Horace  arose,  bathed,  breakfasted,  found 
himself  better — went  on  deck— decided  he  was 
quite  well,  and  amused  himself  with  witnessing 
the  embarkation  of  the  remainder  of  the  pas- 
sengers, who  had  preferred  delaying  their  fare- 
well to  terra  firma  to  the  last  possible  minute, 
and  who  were  now  coming  on  board,  amidst 
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the  combined    miseries  of  a  heavy   swell,    a 
drizzling  rain,  and  leaky  boats. 

The  passengers  consisted  of  the  average 
number  of  unfledged  cadets,  writers  who  were 
not  yet  aware  of  the  superiority  of  a  black  coat 
to  a  scarlet  one,  (in  India  I)  and  who  therefore 
gave  themseves  fewer  airs  than  might  he  ex- 
pected— and  of  officers  of  all  ranks  and  grades, 
from  the  Lieutenant  to  the  Lieutenant-General, 
some  accompanied  by  a  wife  and  family — 
others  in  all  the  joys  of  single  blessedness. 

These  were  passengers  the  gangway  ad- 
mitted— in  all  the  state  and  ceremony  of  a 
chair  decked  with  colours;  forward,  others 
were  hoisted,  with  less  pomp  and  circumstance, 
although  certainly  as  important  to  the  welfare 
of  the  community ;  (sad  illustration  of  the  truth 
of  the  current  complaint,  that  worth  is  always 
neglected !) 

These  ill-used  individuals  were  sheep,  pigs, 
poultry  of  all  kinds— and  what  with  the 
screams  of  the  ladies,  the  ejaculations  of  the 
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gentleman,  the  grunting,  roaring,  cackling, 
gabbling,  and  quacking  of  the  lesser  brutes,  the 
ship  presented  very  nearly  the  variety  of 
^^  Noah's  Ark,"  and  quite  the  confusion  of 
BabeL 
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CHAPTER  V 


Let  other  bards  of  angels  sing, 

Bright  suns,  vrithout  a  spot, 
But  thou  art  no  sueh  fearful  thing, 

Rejoice  that  thou  art  not. 

WO&DSWOSTH. 

So  childish— that  he  held  his  children  dear. 

J.  G.  Gbakt. 


As  the  ooncourse  of  boats  lessened,  and  almost 
every  arrangement  appeared  to  be  completed 
for  weighing  anchor,  Horace  began  to  look  with 
more  anxiety  for  Boehampton,  who  was  to 
have  joined  the  ship  at  Portsmouth,  and  who 
had  not  yet  arrived. 
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At  last  he  was  relieved  by  perceiving  a  boat 
approach,  in  which  the  gigantic  figure  of  hit 
inend  was  distinctly  viflible.  There  were 
tbee  other  passengers  with  him,  a  gentleman, 
Ilia  wife  and  child. 

''Capital  fellow  that,  Horacey^saidBoehamp- 
ton,  in  reply  to  his  friend's  enquiry,  ^'  a  regular 
tramp— and  his  wife  as  nice  a  being  as  himself, 
and  such  a  ctuld  — " 

*'  Who  is  he  ?  What  do  you  know  of 
him?" 

"Been  staying  five  days  at  the  Fountain 
with  them — they  took  compassion  on  my 
loneliness,  I  suppose.  He  is  an  Irishman  in 
the  Artillery,  came  home  for  his  own  health, 
and  is  going  back  for  his  wife's.  He  is  really 
the  best  fellow  living — and  has  seen  a  great 
deal  of  service  too,  I  never  met  so  pleasant  an 
acquaintance- 
Horace  soon  found  the  benefit  of  the  ordeal 
he  had  undergone— for  he  now  enjoyed  high 
health,  and  tolerable  spirits  when  every  one 
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else  was  in  misery,  and  his  letters  to  bis  family 
when  the  pilot  left,  were  full  of  hope  and 
satisfaction. 

The  only  other  passenger  on  deck  was  little 
Adelaide  Rostrevor,  the  daughter  of  Boehamp- 
ton's  friend.  She  was  at  that  time  about  six 
years  old,  with  a  singularly  expressive  counte- 
nance— and  a  form  and  manner  which  were  the 
very  models  of  infantine,  grace  and  simpli- 
city. Her  usual  expression  was  that  of  great 
fun  and  archness — and  her  clear,  merry  laugh 
was  like  sweet  music  in  the  ears  of  her  parents 
but  at  times,  if  she  fancied  her  papa  or  mamma 
was  suffering,  a  shade  of  thought  and  sadness 
would  steal  over  her  brow,  and  she  would 
strive  by  most  gentle,  and  winning  attentions 
to  beguile  their  pain  or  anxiety. 

She  was,  of  several  children,  the  only  one 
remaining  —  doubly  dear  therefore  to  her 
parents — and  doubtless  her  mind  and  manners 
had  alike  been  much  (perhaps  prematurely) 
moulded  by  constant  companionship  with  them. 
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Her  father's  richly  endowed  mimd,  and  her 
mother's  most  graceful  manners,  had  alike  in- 
fluence over  her — and  without  any  of  the 
pettishness  of  a  spoilt  child,  she  was  free  from 
some  of  the  inevitable  evils  to  which  the  mem- 
bers of  a  numerous  family  are  subject.  She 
had  no  awkward  shyness  of  manner.  How 
coald  she,  when  she  never  met  with  unkindness? 
— every  stranger  was  attracted  by  her  appear- 
ance— and  the  more  you  knew,  the  better  you 
loved  her. 

Horace  pitied  her  for  the  loneliness  she 
seemed  to  feel ;  when  her  parents  were  confined 
to  their  cabin,  and  she  went,  accompanied  only 
by  her  maid,  on  the  deck,  he  exerted  himself 
to  amuse  her,  and  became  in  return,  an  object 
of  warm  affection.  Nothing  could  be  said  or 
done  right,  if  not  done  or  said  by  **  dear 
Horace,"  nor  could  she  play,  or  amuse  herself 
without  him.  Of  course,  when  she  returned 
to  the  cabin  the  little  enthusiast  talked  almost 
entirely  of  her  new  friend.     How  kind  he  was 
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— how  many  stories  he  told  her  of  his  own 
little  sisters — and  everything  that  proved  how 
delighted  she  was  with  her  new  acquaintance. 

'^  Papa,"  she  exclaimed,  waking  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  after  her  first  interview  with  her 
friend.     "  Papa  I" 

**  Well,  my  dear  I"  returned  the  Major 
yawning^  half  awake,  yet  not  quite  in  his 
senses.     **  Well,  my  dear,  what  do  you  want?" 

"  Papa  I  I  want  to  know  if  you  love  Horace 
very  much  ?" 

**  Love  who^  Adelaide  ?" 

"  Horace,  papa — because  I  do— do  love  him, 
dear  papa  1" 

*'  Oh,  of  course,  of  course,  my  dear— go  to 
sleep." 

At  the  end  of  a  week.  Major  Eostrevor  ac- 
companied his  daughter  on  deck — she  intro- 
duced him  to  Rawdon,  by  exclaiming—"  this 
is  dear  Horace,  papa !  who  is  so  very  kind  to 
me!" 

Major  Bostrevor    offered  his  hand  to  the 
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yoong  Boldior,  aad  with  equal  courtesy  and 
sincerity  of  manner  said  how  happy  he  was  to 
make  his  acquaintance — ^and  how  greatly  he 
felt  obliged  by  the  kindness  shown  to  his 
darling.  ^^  I  have  heard  of  you  also,  Mr. 
Rawdon,  from  your  friend  Boehampton-— and  I 
need  not  say  that  I  have  felt  much  interested 
in  his  account.  I  hope  we  shall  be  really 
friends,  and  indeed,  (looking  at  Adelaide  as  he 
spoke),  that  little  gypsy  has  already  laid  strict 
injunctions  on  her  mamma  and  myself,  with 
regard  to  you— you  have  spoilt  her  sadly, 
Rawdon  I'' 

^'  I  cannot  plead  any  want  of  inclination  as 
the  cause  of  failure,  Major — but  there  are 
some  things  that  will  not  spoil — and  Addie  is  one 
of  them.  Since  you  have  not  succeeded,  I 
may  make  myself  happy  in  the  assurance  that 
it  is  quite  inq)0ssible.'' 

^^  I  am  afraid  we  have  been  to  blame  in 
bringing  her  with  us ;  but  her  dear  mamma's 
health  is  so  delicate ;  and  Addie  is  so  great  a 
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comfort  that  we  could  not  resolve  to  leave  her 
behind.  To  part  from  an  only  child  for  so 
many  years  would  have  been  too  great  a  trial" 

^*  Well^  I,  at  all  events  must  rejoice  that  she 
is  here— she  reminds  me  of  my  own  little 
sisters— and  is  an  everlasting  source  of  amuse- 
ment" 

Major  Bostrevor  made  suitable  acknowledg- 
ments— and  the  conversation  then  turned  upon 
India. 

"  1  have  already  spent  twenty  years  there, 
and  now  hope  not  to  remain  more  than  five  or 
six.  I  say  hope — for  the  climate  does  not  agree 
with  my  constitution — and  I  have  had  hard 
work.  To  a  young  man,  with  good  health,  and 
a  persevering,  enterprising  spirit,  it  is  a  de- 
lightful country.  You,  Mr.  Bawdon,  in  the 
Boyal  service,  have  the  advantage  of  not  re- 
quiring any  of  the  native  languages.  To  us 
that  is  a  hard  study." 

^^  I  should  scarcely  call  that  exemption  an 
advantage,    Major,"    returned    Bawdon.     ^*  I 
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should  think  that  we  had  a  good  deal  of  time 
on  our  hands — and  many  of  us  would  be  glad 
of  such  a  resource." 

"  Well,  if  you  are  one  of  the  *  many/  and 
would  like  to  study  Hindoostanee,  I  shall  be 
very  happy  indeed  to  lend  my  aid.  It  cer- 
tainly will  make  you  more  independent  in 
India :  to  say  nothing  of  the  aid  in  passing 
away  the  time  during  the  voyage  I" 

^^  Faith,  Major :  I  rather  think  you  do  not 
know  what  you  are  proposing — such  a  ^  pursuit 
of  knowledge  under  difficulties'  will  weary  you 
of  your  eleve.^^ 

*'  I  think  not,"  said  the  Major  smiling.  *'  At 
all  events — do  not  judge  my  resolution  so 
harshly,  until  you  have  proof  of  its  frailty. 
Indeed  I  shall  be  selfish  enough  to  be  very 
persevering — since  if  you  do  not  gain,  I  shall, 
in  having  more  of  your  company  than  you 
might  otherwise  like  to  bestow  on  an  old  man, 
and  of  course  I  include  Roehampton  in  the  in- 
vitation." 
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"  Thank  you,  thank  you.  Major,"  said 
Horace,  warmly — for  the  frank,  upright  manner 
of  Bostrevor  was  just  calculated  to  win  his 
heart     '*  I  really  am  deeply  in  your  debt." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  my  dear  boy — I  am  only 
studying  Adelaide's  pleasure,  and  rejoicing  in 
her  good  taste  in  choosing  her  friends." 

At  this  moment  Kostreyor  was  summoned 
to  his  wife's  cabin,  and  Boehampton  appeared 
emerging  from  the  hatchway,  and  joined  his 
friend  on  the  deck. 
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CHAPTER   VL 


Grave  without  dulness,  learned  without  pride, 

Bxact— yet  not  precise— though  meek,  keen-ejed, 

A.  man  that  would  have  failed  at  their  own  play, 

A  dozen  would-be's  of  the  modem  day. 

Who,  when  occasion  justified  its  use, 

Had  wit  as  bright  as  ready  to  produce. 

Could  fetch  from  records  of  an  earlier  age. 

Or  firom  philosophy's  enlightened  page. 

His  rich  materials,  and  regale  your  ear 

With  strains  it  was  a  privilege  to  hear. 

But  after  all  his  luxury  supreme, 

And  his  chief  glory  was  the  gospel  theme, 

There  he  was  copious  as  old  Greece  or  Rome, 

His  happy  eloquence  seemed  there  at  home. 

Ambitious  not  to  shine,  or  to  excely 

But  to  treat  justly  what  he  loved  so  well. 

COWPBB. 


It  is  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  pourtray  an 
Officer  either  in  the  army,  or  the  navy,  as  a 
swearing,    drinking,    boisterous    man,    whose 
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three,  four,  or  five  bottles  are  requisite  to 
render  him  *'  comfortable/'  whose  every  other 
word  is  an  oath — and  who  is  so  decidedly 
daring  as  not  only  to  be  perfectly  devoid  of 
fear  towards  his  equals — worms  of  the  dust  like 
himself — but  to  carry  his  courage  to  the  point 
of  having  no  fear  of  his  Maker — no  reverence 
whatever  for  His  name  before  whom  "  angels 
veil  their  faces." 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  vices  above  men-- 
tioned  are  to  be  found  in  some  members  of  the 
"  unpeaceful  professions,"  that,  as  among  other 
bodies  of  men,  there  are  some  who  from  long 
indulgence  in  such  things  are  almost  wedded  to 
them — but  I  do  indignantly  repel  the  assertion 
which  I  have  heard  made,  (to  my  great  aston- 
ishment,) in  various  places  and  companies,  that 
*  there  is  more  vice  of  every  kind  in  the  army 
and  navy  than  in  any  other  calling.'  And  I 
assert  fearlessly,  from  long  and  actual  acquain- 
tance with  facts — that  so  far  from  such  being 
^^  general  characteristics^  of  either  profession 
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by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  both  are  as 
moral,  as  sober^  as  reverent,  (in  their  outward 
demeanour  at  least)  as  the  most  pusiUanimoos 
blockhead  in  tlie  land.  And  there  is  moreoVer 
a  class  daily  increasing,  of  men  who  are  not 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  they  consider 
their  duty  to  their  Maker  as  the  first  grand 
object  of  their  lives,  influencing  every  thought 
and  action  towards  their  fellow  men,  and 
leading  them  above  the  little  passions,  and 
petty  crimes  which  overcome  those  whose 
whole  thoughts  and  care  are  given  to  this 
world. 

We  are  told  that  the  storms  which  sweep 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  carrying  ruin  and 
devastation  with  them,  are  unfelt  and  unknown 
in  a  higher  region — that  after  a  certain  ascent 
the  air  is  calm  and  pure,  and  the  current  of  the 
winds  regular. 

Surely  it  is  the  same  in  the  moral  world. 
The  man  whose  thoughts  and  desires  are  *  of  the 
earth,  earthy,'  is  agitated  and  tempest-tossed  by 
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the  fluctoatiDg'  breezes  of  hope  and  fear; 
while  be  no  sooner  congratulates  himself  on  the 
acquisition  of  some  dear,  and  long  desired 
object,  than  the  tempest  of  adversity  comes^ 
carries  it  away — and  leaves  nothing  but  chaotic 
darkness  and  confusion.  But  very  different 
is  the  position  of  the  sincere  christian — his 
treasure  is  in  safety,  and  his  own  heart  with  it; 
like  the  sailor,  who,  (safely  moored  in  the  har- 
bour) can  look  at  the  gathering  storm,  and 
smile,  he  goes  on  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  with 
a  mind  as  capable  of  considering  his  duty,  as 
resolute  to  perform  it  —living  in  the  world — 
but  untainted  by  its  worldly  maxims-unin- 
fluenced  by  its  crooked  actions.  Let  no  one 
think  such  a  character  a  mere  being  of  the 
writer's  imagination,  still  less  that  such  a  man 
would  be  a  less  zealous  officer,  a  colder  friend, 
or  a  less  ardent  lover  of  his  country. 

This  is  no  fanciful  picture,  but  a  portrait — 
drawn,  however  imperfectly,  by  the  pen  of 
truth  as  well  as  of  affection — and  though  the 
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dear  original  has  long  mouldered  in  the  silent 
graye,  his  memory  is  still  held  sacred  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  were  privileged  to  know 
him.  By  all  he  was  loved — but  for  me! 
most  truly  may  I  exclaim  over  his  tomb — 

"  To  mark  a  friend's  remains  these  stones  arise, 
I  never  knew  but  one—and  here  he  lies!" 

I  have  said  too  much  of  private  feelings. 
Let  me  at  least  vindicate  my  general  senti- 
ments by  pourtraying  the  character  of  Major 
Rostrevor. 

Charles  Kostrevor  was  the  second  son  of  a 
veteran  officer  in  his  Majesty's  service — a  man 
who  had  spent  his  life  in  active  duty — princi- 
pally in  the  American  war — and  who  carried 
his  military  principles  into  the  regulation  of 
his  family,  when,  on  the  establishment  of 
peace,  he  retired  to  his  estate  in  Ireland  ;  and 
was  as  stem  a  disciplinarian  in  his  own  house 
as  he  had  ever  been  at  the  head  of  a  regi- 
ment. 
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Passionately  attached  to  his  profession^  and 
looking  with  the  utmost  contempt  on  the  arts 
of  peace,  he  taught  his  sons,  from  the  first 
dawn  of  reason,  to  regard  the  army  with  enthu- 
siasm as  their  future  calling — and  he  gloried  in 
the  declaration  that  his  boys  would,  one  and 
all,  be  well  qualified  by  his  cares  for  doing 
honor  to  it,  and  to  their  family.  What  his 
words  promised  his  deeds  fully  performed.  He 
bestowed  on  them  an  education  entirely  Spartan 
— they  were  taught  to  submit  to  the  strictest 
discipline — to  fear  nothing  but  disgrace,  and  to 
consider  the  attainment  of  military  fame  as  the 
one  object  of  their  existence.  They  were 
trained  to  excel  in  all  manly  sport  and  ex- 
ercises— to  ride  well — to  be  excellent  shots— 
and  to  swim  almost  like  fish — for  it  was  a  com- 
mon practice  of  their  father  to  take  them  down 
to  the  sands,  and  throwing  them  from  some 
rock  into  the  sea,  compel  them  to  find  their 
own  way  to  land. 

No  wonder  that  they  became,  in  after  life,  the 
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tegoished  officers  tbey  were,  for  a  bolder, 
or  more  adTcntarous  set  of  youtha  never  en- 
tered a  military  college. 

Their  father  bad  completely  imbued  them 
with  his  own  spirit,  and  tbey  regarded  bim 
with  a  love  only  increased  by  tbeir  respect — 
while  their  gentle,  affectionate  mother  claimed  a 
feeling  of  tenderness  almost  amounting  to 
adoration. 

Oyer  Cbarles  especially  ber  influence  was 
unbounded — and  tbe  remembrance  of  her  pre- 
cepts, her  wishes,  acted  as  a  talisman  in  pre- 
serving him  from  contamination,  amidst  the 
temptations  of  a  college,  and  a  camp. 

His  career  in  India  bad  been  most  brilliant. 
He  had  earned,  by  courage,  judgment,  and 
daring,  a  character  of  the  highest  description. 
No  difficulty  seemed  too  great  for  him  to  over- 
come, and  as  his  talents  as  a  linguist  were 
iinriyalled ,  and  his  general  attainments  exten- 
sive, he  had  been  placed,  even  in  the  commence- 

VOL.   I.  B 
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ment  of  his  career,  in  situations  of  trust ;  and 
had  risen  from  post  to  post. 

His  3urriage  was  erect  and  dignified,  his 
figure  slight,  yet  admirably  proportioned,  and 
indicating  immense  muscular  strength;  his 
dark  grey  eye  would  have  worn  almost  an  ex- 
pTcssion  of  sternness  had  its  severity  not  been 
tempered  by  the  mouth,  which  wore  a  smile  of 
so  sweet,  so  benignant  an  expression,  that  it 
immediately  attracted  your  love,  his  cheek  was 
bronzed  beneath  the  influence  of  an  eastern 
sky,  but  his  forehead  was  fair,  and  the  form 
clearly  developed  from  the  close  thick  curls 
that  left  it  quite  unshaded — it  needed  not  that 
you  should  be  a  physiognomist  to  discover  in 
that  fine,  clearly-formed  brow  evidence  of  the 
genius  that  presided  within. 

His  wife  was  some  years  his  junior,  every 
way  suited  to  render  him  happy — and  finding 
perfect  satisfaction  in  his  deep  attachment. 
The  only  serious  trial  which  had  cast  a  gloom 
over  their  married  life,  was  the  death  of  some 
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of  their  children,  in  the  earliest  period  of  in* 
fancy.  For  this  they  had  grieved,  but  not  as 
those  without  hope,  and  as  their  remaining 
darling  enjoyed  excellent  health,  they  felt  no 
anxious  fears  for  her  safety. 

Such  was  the  family  to  which  Horace  was 
now  introduced — to  the  gratification  of  both 
parties. 

^'  I  have  seen  Adelaide's  cher  ami^  said  Ros- 
trevor,  when  he  joined  his  wife, ''  and  like  him 
welL  I  have  seldom  seen  a  nobler  countenance 
— he  will  be  quite  an  acquisition. 


E  3 
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CHAPTER   VII. 


There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods. 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lone^  shore, 
There  is  society  where  none  intrudes, 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar; 
I  love  Mankind  not  less  but  Nature  more 
In  these  our  interviews,  in  which  I  steal 
From  all  I  may  be  or  have  been  before, 
To  mingle  with  the  Universe;  and  feel 
What  I  can  ne'er  express,  yet  cannot  all  conceaL 

Roll  on  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean«>roll ! 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain ; 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin— 'his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore,  upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  their  own,  nor  doth  remain 
One  vestige  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own 
When  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain 
He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan 
Without  a  grave,  unknelled,  uncoffined,  and  unknown. 

Btron. 


So  enthusiastically  sang  the  most  gifted  bard  of 
modern  times !     How  does  my  heart  bound  as 
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I  continue  the  quotation.     "  And  I  have  loved 
thee,  Ocean !"     Whether  thy  vast  expanse  be 
troubled  and   tossed — foaming,    roaring,    and 
threatening  all  mere  human  work  with  desola- 
tion— or  smooth  and  glossy  like  some  mighty 
mirror,     whether  it  reflect  on  its  bosom  the 
azure  brightness  of  an  eastern  sky,  varied  only 
by  here  and  there  the  glittering  white  of  some 
tiny,  foam-crested  wave — or  black  as  midnight, 
and  dense  as  the  clouds  themselves — boiling 
and  hissing,  and  leaving  the  vessel's  track  visible 
many  a  fathom  in  the  rear — under  whatever 
aspect  thou  appearest,  I  have  loved  thee  I  Yes, 
I  have  worshipped  thee,  as  the  brightest  and  the 
most  glorious,  among  the  bright  and  glorious 
works  of  the  Creator — as  the  only  one  which 
can  give  to  the  mind  of  man  something  like  an 
adequate   idea  of  Him  who  formed  it,    as  the 
only  object  in  nature  that  completely  fills  the 
soul  with  wonder,  awe,  and  admiration  ! 

I  have  heard  of  the  monotony  of  a  voyage, 
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and  the  wearisome  routine  of  life  on  board- 
ship — but  I  must  candidly  confess  that  I  am 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  feeling — that  I 
never,  at  any  period,  experienced  one  passing 
sensation  of  ennui:    on  the  contrary,  from  the 
moment  my  foot  is  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  my 
very  soul  appears  to  become  elastic — my  mind 
becomes  invigorated,  and  I  experience  a  sense 
of  enjoyment  and  happiness  quite  independent 
of  any  other  circumstances  whatsoever.    I  have 
heard  much  of  the  joys  of  returning  to  land — 
and  setting  the  foot  once  more  on  terra  firma, 
1  have  listened  to  the  ravings  of  many  about 
the  pleasures  of  a  fireside,  and  spacious  apart- 
ments, and  a  prospect  of  wooded  valleys,  and 
heather-covered  mountains — but    oh,  give  me 
a  good  ship  beneath  me,  a  fair  wind  to  carry 
her  out  to  sea— and  my  own  cabin,  twelve  feet 
square,   and  I  envy  not  the  richest,  nor  the 
noblest,  nor  the  most  luxurious  in   the  land. 
Let  me    be  understood,    (before    my  readers 
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quite  pronounce  me  a  fit  subject  for  the  *'  De 
Lunatico  Inquirendos,)  to  speak  of  a  sailing 
vessel — well  found,  well  commanded,  and  well 
manned — not  of  the  steamers  now  so  popular. 
They  may  possibly  be  very  fine  contrivances 
in  their  way — for  those  who  like  the  vicinity  of 
boiling  water — (which  I  do  not  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, and  least  of  all  when  smoke^  soot, 
and  noise  form  its  inseparable  accompaniments. 
There  is  something,  too,  in  the  very  dangers  of 
the  sea,  ennobling  to  the  mind.     The  utter  in- 
sufficiency of  all  human  aid ;'  the  terrific  gran- 
deur of  a  storm  must  bring  reflection  and  con- 
viction to  the  most  thoughtless. 


The  mode  of  life  on  board  an  Indiaman,  is 
admirably  adapted  to  ensure  the  greatest 
amount  available  of  comfort  and  happiness,  to 
a  circle  of  people  all,  or  nearly  all  of  whom  are 
rendered  particularly  fractious  (to  use  a  mild 
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term)  by  their  total  lack  of  any  occupation 
more  serious  than  a  search  after — what  Lady 
Blessington.  extols  as  "  iZ  doke  far  niente^ 
and  if  the  party  be,  by  nature,  tolerably 
agreeable,  time  passes  rapidly. 

Few  passengers  can  sleep  after  five  o'clock ; 
at  that  hour  the  sailors  begin  to  holy-stone  the 
decks,  and  the  noise  occasioned  by  the  opera- 
tion is  almost  as  effectual  as  a  guilty  consci- 
ence is  said  to  be,  in  murdering  sleep.  The 
gentlemen  parade  the  deck,  en  robe-de^chambre 
and  sip  coffee — the  ladies  very  wisely  remain 
in  bed.  At  eight  the  gong  sounds  for  dressing 
— at  half-past  for  breakfast.  Tea  is  made  in 
a  huge,  barrel-like  urn  suspended  in  one  corner 
of  the  cuddy,  while  chops,  and  cutlets,  fresh 
salmon,  red  herrings,  rice,  preserves,  treacle, 
butter,  biscuit,  and  hot  rolls  grace  the  long 
narrow  table  that  extends  from  end  to  end  of 
the  cuddy  or  dining-room.  This  apartment  is 
on  the  quarterdeck— usually  aft  of  the  mizen- 
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Mr-twelve  or  fourteen  feet  wide,  and  ex- 
tending  right  "  ath^wart-shipe." 

At  the  centre  of  tbe  table  sits  the  captain — 
^  first-mate  is  opposite  to  him — and  the 
doctor  and  purser  do  the  honours  of  the  ex- 
tremities. Tbe  passengers  are  seated  most 
punctiliously  according  to  rank,  the  captain's 
right  hand  being  the  post  of  honour;  and 
during  the  whole  voyage  no  one  changes 
places. 

The  morning  is  principally  spent  by  all 
parties  on  deck,  or  in  their  own  cabins,  until 
half-past  eleven,  (seven  belb,  in  nautical 
phraseology,)  when  the  captain  goes  on  deck  to 
take  the  observations,  surrounded  by  all  the 
men  and  boys  who  rejoice  in  the  possession  of 
sextant  or  quadrant.  At  the  instant  the  sun 
reaches  its  zenith,  the  chief  mate  is  ordered  to 
strike  eight  bells,  which  command  he  repeats 
to  the  midshipman  of  the  watch ;  by  this  time, 
all  the  watches  and  time-pieces  on  board  are 
H  5 
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daily  corrected — and  as  it  must,  of  course^ 
depend  upon  the  ship's  course,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  day  is  nearly  twenty-five 
hours  long,  or  only  twenty-three,  according  to 
her  course,  east  or  west,  and  the  rate  at  which 
she  has  gone. 

While  the  captain,  in  the  retirement  of  his 
cabin,  is  engaged  in  working  the  observation, 
the  same  process  being  carried  on  in  various 
other  parts  of  the  vessel  by  the  other  **  scien- 
tifics,''  a  busy  scene  may  be  witnessed  in  the 
cuddy,  when,  attracted  by  the  strong  influence 
of  strong  waters,  brandy,  rum,  Geneva,  port, 
and  sherry — to  say  nothing  of  biscuit,  ginger- 
bread and  cake,  the  passengers  are  all  assem- 
bled, one  hand  tenaciously  grasping  food  for 
the  body,  the  other  doing  the  mental  by  hold- 
ing a  chart,  on  which  the  eyes  of  the  party  are 
intently  fixed — examining  the  course  and  pro- 
gress of  the  vessel^  as  delineated  in  red  ink. 
Presently  the  steward  makes  his  appearance 
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having  a  number  of  **  chits"  ( Anglice  "  notes") 
in  his  hand ;  one  of  which  he  presents  to  each 
lady. 

They  usually  run  something  in  the  following 
style — 

Madam, 

"  I  am  happy  to  inform  you 
that  we  are  in  Lat.  30.,  25  north — 
Long.  40.,  0  west — Run.  130  miles. 

I  am, 
Madam, 

&C.;  &C.9  &c. 

And.  a  sketch  of  some  vessel  frequently  graces 
the  vacant  corner.  Ostensibly,  indeed,  these 
notes  are  merely  a  little  mark  of  courtesy — 
equally  laconic  to  all—  but  I  must  admit  that 
here,  as  elsewhere,  appearances  are  sometimes 
deceitfuL  That  trifling  as  is  the  space  allotted, 
they  do  sometimes  contain  rather  more  in- 
teresting topics  of  discussion  than  mere  Latitude 
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and  Longitude — that^  in  short,  to  a  good-look- 
ing,  agreeable  captain,  fond  of  flirtation,  they 
form  as  pleasant  a  medium  of  communication 
as  heart  can  desire — and  did  the  fair  writees 
ever  compare  notes j  some  curious  histories  would 
be  developed. 

Un  passant^  I  may  as  well  remark  that  I 
know  no  situation  in  life  which  confers  so 
many  privileges  on  its  possessor  as  are  attached 
to  the  post  of  captain  of  an  Indiaman — always 
provided  that  he  be  a  gentleman,  and  a  good- 
'  tempered,  agreeable  person.  Talk  of  the 
power  of  an  absolute  sovereign !  his  Majesty 
of  Prussia  for  instance  I  pshaw  I  Who  would 
compare  a  reign  of  fear  with  one  of  love  ?  who 
can  measure  dominion  over  lives,  with  sway  over 
hearts!  It  is  nothing,  a  mere  drop  in  the 
bucket,  compared  with  the  absolute  dominion  of 
an  East  India  Captain !  To  say  nothing  of  his 
despotic  sway  over  the  vessel,  and  all  its  in- 
habitants which  place  him  in  the  position  of 
Alexander  Selkirk — 
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Monarch  of  all  he  surveys 

Whose  right  there  is  none  to  dispute. 

There  is  one  particular,  and  very  interesting 
class  of  his  liege  subjects  who  are  more  than  any 
other  under  his  protection  and  control.  In  plain 
terms,  he  usually  has  six,  eight,  or  ten  young 
ladies  under  his  care,  (I  have  known  the   num- 
ber extend  to  sixteen)  with  each,  and  all  of 
whom  it  is  his  especial  duty  to  walk,  dance, 
play  at  chess  or  back-gammon,  read  and  take 
wine,  not  to  say  anything  of  the  long  tStes^-tStes 
absolutely  necessary  for  giving  advice — a  duty 
incumbent,  as  we  must  all  admit,  even  on  a 
guardian  pro  tern;    some   clever   and  accom- 
plished men  of  my  acquaintance  formed  their 
wards  into  classes,  and  whenever  the  duties  of 
the  ship  did  not  require  their  presence  on  deck 
they  occupied  the  vacant  hours  between  break- 
fast and  seven  bells,  by  giving  instruction  in 
French,   Italian,    drawing,     and    painting,    a 
practice  which  afforded  quite  as  much  amuse- 
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ment  to  a  disinterested  bystander  like  myself, 
as  to  either  master  or  pupils.  Oh,  how  would 
poor  unhappy  governesses  bless  themselves  and 
their  good  fortune,  did  they  ever  meet  with 
pupils  so  docile  and  attentive  as  those  I  have 
seen  in  the  cuddy.  Certainly,  for  eagerness  to 
profit  by  instruction  and  attention  to  the  in- 
structor, they  far  eclipsed  any  set  of  young 
ladies  or  gentleman  I  ever  saw ;  although,  from 
some  cause  which  perhaps  the  parties  them- 
selves could  best  explain,  there  did  not  appear 
to  me  to  be  that  rapid  progress  made,  which 
from  their  apparent  assiduity  might  have  been 
anticipated. 

There  was  one  very  pretty  girl  in  particular, 
who  by  some  unfortunate  nervousness  never 
could  learn  to  accomplish  a  straight  line  in  any 
of  her  landscapes  unless  the  captain  was  guid- 
ing her  fingers — and  another,  an  almost  equally 
attractive  looking  creature  found  her  Moliere 
*'  so  heavy,"  she  could  not   possibly  hold  it 
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without  the  assistance  of  her  master.  To  all 
this  may  be  added  the  soft  glances,  soft  speeches 
— and  occasional  convenient  lurchings  of  the 
vessel,  and  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  a 
looker-on  was  provided  with  a  very  reasonable 
share  of  amusement. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  ordeal  so  calculated 
to  diminish  the  value  of  red  coats  in  the  eyes 
of  their  wearers,  as  a  little  affairc'de^cceur  on 
board  ship,  where  the  rival  is  one  of  these 
insinuating  fellows  in  blue. 

At  sea  indeed  their  forces  are  overwhelming, 
their  privileges  as  guardians  securing  them 
from  censure,  while  they  prevent  any  interfer- 
ence in  a  thousand  nameless  ways,  surround- 
ing themselves  by  their  aides-de-camps,  the 
doctor,  the  first  mate,  and  the  purser.  Indeed 
for  any  chance  he  has  of  success  a  man  may 
"  as  weel  be  buried  wick,*^  (as  they  say  in 

*  Wick,  in  English,  alive. 
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Yorkshire)  as   enter    into    contest    with    the 
skipper. 

In  this  way  they  reign  supreme  in  the  im- 
aginations of  their  wards^  and  I  have  noticed  it 
as  a  very  remarkable  fact,  that  daring  their 
whole  subsequent  career,  these  ladies  resent,  as 
a  personal  affront,  any  observation  not  in  favor 
of  their  old  friend.  These  young  ladies, 
usually  have  charts  about  the  drawing  of  which 
they  of  course  require  much  assistance,  "  Mais 
revenons  a  nos  moutons^ 

Soon  after  these  notes  have  been  delivered, 
the  captain  comes  into  the  cuddy,  having  in 
his  hand  a  huge  book  of  charts  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  all  whom  it  may  concern,  and  after  duly 
attending  to  the  *^  creature  comforts,"  of  his 
wards,  and  the  other  ladies,  he  takes  a  glass  of 
grog  in  one  hand,  and  a  biscuit  in  the  other, 
and  paces  up  and  down  the  room,  looking  over 
the  shoulders  of  the  ladies  in  the  interim  of 
cracking  some  jest  with  the  gentlemen,  and  in- 
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apecdng  tbeir   progress  as  tbey  vainly  endea- 

Tfour  to  ascertain    and  mark,  the  ship's  course 

in  their    charts.      The  glass  and    biscuit  are 

deposited  on  one   of  the  swing-tables,  and  the 

sldpper  bends   his  head  over  that    of  bis  fair 

Mend,  she  gladly  resigns  the  compasses  to  him, 

and  in  his  experienced  hands  they  instantly  do 

their  duty.      '*  Thank  you — stop,"  the  point  is 

pricked — a  pen  is  seized,  and  the  line  and  dot 

fairly  made — now  it  is  done.     The  lady  looks 

up— smiles — thanks  him,  and  thinks  how  very 

becoming    an    undress  is  a  blue  silk    jacket, 

—what  a   pretty   button  is    the    crown   and 

anchor,  and   how  much  more  graceful  is  the 

black  handkerchief,  loosely  fastened  in  a  sailor's 

bot,  than  those  stifi^  ugly    stocks     of   the 

military. 

Bottles  and  glasses  are  at  length  cleared 
away,  and  the  period  between  this  time  and 
half  past  three,  is  to  the  majority  of  the  com- 
ply one  of  unqualified  enjoyment.     Heading 
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parties,  walking  parties,  and  many  a  pleasant 
tSte-a-tSte  fill  it  up  to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 
Groups  of  two,  three,  or  four  are  to  be  seen  in 
different  parts  of  the  cuddy,  or  under  the 
awnins:  on  deck.  At  half  past  three  the  gong 
sounds,  and  people  disperse  to  the  labours  of 
the  toilet.  Now  is  the  half  hour  of  real  hap- 
piness to  the  captain,  and  some  one  of  his 
wards. 

Hitherto  his  attentions  have  been  very 
equally  and  impartially  divided  between  them 
and — much  as  a  young  lady  once  told  that  her 
papa  would  not  allow  her  to  ride  out  with  one 
gentleman,  but  he  had  no  objection  to  a  tail  as 
long  as  O'Connell's,  '*  because  she  could  not 
fall  in  love  with  them  all  at  once,"  so  the  cap- 
tain, whatever  his  feelings  may  be,  has  hitherto 
veiled  them — now,  however,  he  is  at  liberty  to 
show  particular  interest,  which  he  contrives  to 
do  much  in  this  manner. 

^^  Half  an  hour !     what  an   unconscionable 
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time  to  spend  over  tie  toilet  I  really,  though  it 
do  very  well  for  the  others,  I  must  not 
such  a  <5harining  girl  as  Miss  — to  give 
to  such  dawdling  habits,  I  must  try  to 
prevent  it,"  this  is  a  basse  vaiz,  then  d  hatUe, 
(they  have  been  reading  together  in  one  corner 
of  the  cuddy,  and  had  just  come  to  a  very  in- 
teresting part  of  the  book  when  the  sound  of 
the  gong  was  heard.)  "  I  beg  your  pardon, 
/'  says  the  skipper,  putting  on  his 


most  fascinating  smile— but  surely  there  is  no 
need  to  be  in  such  haste  to  retreat — I  really 
cannot  allow  you  to  deprive  me  of  your  com- 
pany—and to  waste  your  time  too — in  altering 
wfiat  cannot  be  improved — I  quite  regret  to 
see  any  one  bestowing  useless  labour — and  in 
your  case  it  is  so  unnecessary.  I  never  take 
more  than  ten  minutes  to  my  toikil,  and  really 
(glancing  at  his  faultless  costume,  quite  aware 
that  it  stands  unrivalled  in  the  vessel,)  I  don't 
think  I  dress  so  very  ill." 
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'*  Certainly,  sir,"  replies  the  lady,  resuming 
her  seat,  **  I  may  as  well  try  to  be  more  ex- 
peditious." 

Doubtless  they  had  intended  to  resume  their 
reading,  but  on  more  than  one  occasion  I  dis- 
covered accidentally  that  they  had  made  no 
progress  whatever,  and  I  should  have  felt  much 
puzzled  to  guess  at  the  nature  of  their  occu- 
pation, but  that  the  window  of  the  starboard- 
port  presented  (strange  to  say,)  a  broken  pane 
of  glass  at  dinner  time,  on  different  occasions — 
and  by  a  remarkable  coincidence  the  Captain's 
elbow  had  been  also  severely  cut. 

That  charming  author  Mr.  Lever  asserts 
that  Irishmen  have  a  peculiar  gift  for  consoling 
young  ladies.  It  is  so  unquestionably,  but  per- 
sonal observation  has  convinced  me  that  the 
talent  is  pos|||sed  in  a  far  greater  degree  oi 
perfection  by  the  captains  of  East-Indiamen 
be  their  country  what  it  may.  Indeed  I  might 
safely  back  them,  as  a  class,  against  all  comers, 
in  that  particular  line. 
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At  length  it  is  evidently  time  to  dress,  the 
pair  hurry  to  their  cabins  to  prepare  for  dinner, 
at  which  etiquette  requires  every  one  to  appear 
en  ffrande  toilette. 

Dinner  on  board  ship  forms  no  exception  to 
the  rule — it  is  a  very  wearisome  affair,  sauntered 
through  with  the  view  of  finding  it  a  little  later 
than  usual  when  the  ladies  rise  from  table. 
They  pay  each  other  visits  in  their  cabins — 
and  when  the  gentlemen  leave  the  cuddy, 
all  repair  to  the  quarter  deck,  where  they 
dance,  promenade,  or  sit  quietly  enjoying 
the  breeze,  and  the  bright  moonlight.  The 
unpartnered  gents,  (we  do  not  mean, unmarried) 
enjoy  their  cigars,  and  after  tea  the  various 
parties  are  formed  for  whist,  piquet  and  ScartSj 
back-gammon,  and  chess,  in  which  all  are  in- 
cluded except  perhaps  one  or  two  pairs  of 
moon-struck  sentimentalists  who  still  remain 
on  deck,  now  walking,  now  lounging  over  the 
gangway,  (the  favorite   resort  of  lovers,)  the 
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lady  gazing  demurely  at  the  glittering  re- 
flection of  the  stars  on  the  ocean — the  gentle- 
man with  more  sincerity  into  the  orbs  which 
shine  so  brightly  that  he  feels  a  strong  tempta- 
tion to  ask^  as  the  coal-heaver  did  of  the  cele- 
brated Duchess  of  Devonshire,  **  Lord  love  you 
ma'am,  do  but  let  me  light  my  pipe  at  your 
eyes." 

Half  the  "  declarations^^  made  on  boardship 
are  uttered  at  the  gangway — it  is  quite  a  place 
for  losing  things  of  all  kinds — handkerchiefs, 
brooches,  rings — cum  multis  alus — as  well  as 
hearts.  A  certain  nervousness  which  seizes 
some  people  when  conversing  on  very  interest- 
ing topics,  leaving  sad  testimony,  in  the  escape 
of  various  trinkets  to  some  ravenous  fish  below. 

Refreshment  are  again  on  the  table  at  ten, 
(people  have  little  employment,  except  eating, 
drinking,  sleeping,  and  talking  about  it),  and 
at  eleven  the  steward  goes  round  to  all  the 
cabins,  with  *'  lights  out,  if  you  please,  sir !" 
"  Six  bells,  ladies,  if  you  please." 
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On  Sunday,  if  the  weather  will    possibly 
admit  of  it,  prayers  are  read  on  the  deck — all 
the  sailors    are   present  except  the  few  who 
cannot  be   spared  from  the  ship's  duty — and 
among  the    passengers  there  are  seldom  any 
defaulters.      To  me,  it  was  always  the  day 
which  afforded  the  greatest  enjoyment     The 
happy,    uncareful  expression    of  the    sailors' 
countenances — their  clean  dress,  and  manifest 
enjoyment  of  a  holiday — the  little  knots  of  men 
in  the  fore  part  of  the  ship,  surrounding  some 
crack  man,  who  is  spinning  a  long  yarn,   or 
reading   to  them,  showed  that   to    these  hard 
labourers  it  was,  as  it  was  designed  to  be,  a 
day  of  rest,  and  those  who,  like  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  are   "  lovers  of  happy  faces,*'  the 
forecastle  on    Sunday  afternoon,  is    really  a 
treat.    They  have  their  plum-pudding  too,  on 
Sunday,  and,  I  dare  say,  relish  the  grog  that 
washes  it  down,  quite  as  much  as  the  passen- 
gers do  the  champaign  that  sparkles  on    the 
cuddy  table. 
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Even  that,  however,  does  not  prevent  Sunday 
from  appearing  to  the  passengers  far  the 
longest  day  in  the  week.  It  drags  its  slow 
length  along  in  listless  weariness,  and  ^^  good 
nights,"  are  exchanged  at  an  earlier  hour  than 
on  any  other  day. 
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CHAPTER    VIIL 


"  Wbat  is  it  that  70a  would  impart  to  me  ? 
If  it  be  ought  toward  the  general  good. 
Set  honour  in  one  eye,  and  death  in  the  other, 
.  And  I  will  look  on  both  indifferently. 
For,  let  the  gods  so  speed  me,  as  I  love 
The  name  of  honour  more  than  I  fear  death." 

Shaxspeare. 

He  hath  desenred  worthily  of  his  country 
He  hath  so  planted  his  honours  in  their  eyesy  and  his  actions 
in  their  hearts,  that  for  their  tongues  to  be  silent  and  not  sug- 
gest 80  much  were  a  kind  of  ingrateful  injury ;  to  report 
otherwise  were  a  malice  that,  giving  itself  the  lie,  would 
pluck  reproof  and  rebuke  from  every  ear  that  heard  it 

Shakspears. 


We  have  left  our  travellers  so  long  that  there 
appears  to  be  some  danger  of  our  forgetting 

VOL.  I.  F 
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them.  We  should,  however,  be  very  sorry  to 
do  so. 

The  intimacy  so  happily  begun  between  the 
young  cornets  and  Major  Eostrevor  increased 
daily.  Bawdon  especially  frequently  spent 
many  hours  at  a  time  in  the  enjoyment  of 
Bostrevor's  conversation.  In  his,  and  Mrs. 
Bostrevor's  society  Bawdon  could  almost  fancy 
himself  at  home,  while  the  Major's  recital  of 
the  events  of  the  wars  in  India,  his  active  share 
in  them,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he 
spoke  of  his  profession,  stimulated  the  ambition 
of  the  young  soldier,  and  made  his  heart  burn 
with  impatience  to  arrive  at  what  he  fondly 
hoped  would  prove  the  theatre  of  his  future 
fame. 

He  little  knew  the  position  of  a  subaltern  in 
the  army,  one  too,  without  any  very  close 
military  ties  to  the  Horse*  Guards.  How  diffi- 
cult he  would  find  it  to  distinguish  himself! 
How  improbable  that  for  many  years  to  come. 
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his  name  would  be  known  beyond  the  canton- 
ment in  which  he  chanced  to  be  stationed. 

His  enthusiastic  imagination,  when  picturing 
his  career  carried  him  far  beyond  possibilities. 
Perhaps,  could  he  have  seen  into  futurity,  he 
might — but  we  must  not  avail  ourselves  of 
our  prophetic  knowledge. 

His  friend  saw  with  pain  that  unless  his 
sanguine  mind  could  be,  in  some  degree  pre- 
pared to  observe  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  he 
would  in  some  unlucky  moment  wake  from  his 
day-dream  of  glory ;  and  perhaps,  in  the  excess 
of  his  disappointment  and  disgust,  lose  all 
desire  to  distinguish  himself.  This  was  a 
catastrophe  against  which  it  was  the  earnest 
wish  of  Bostrevor  to  guard.  The  kindness  of 
Horace  to  Adelaide  had  created  a  strong  in- 
terest for  him  in  the  father's  heart,  and  the 
closer  became  their  intimacy,  the  more  he 
admired  his  character,  yet  dreaded  the  effects 
that  might  arise,  from  his  impetuous  warmth 
F  3 
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and  generosity,  to  the  ill-fated  owner,  (as  this 
world  goes)  of  these  happiness — destroying 
qualities. 

Perfectly  Irish  in  all  his  attachments,  warm, 
sincere,  and  ardent  in  the  service  of  his  friends, 
the  major  almost  courted  the  society  of  his 
younger  associates,  and  laboured  unceasingly  to 
give  them  correct  views  with  regard  to  India 
and  its  affairs.  Thus  it  happened  that  the 
three  friends  were  nearly  always  to  be  seen 
together,  and  notwithstanding  the  ridicule  of 
the  lighter,  and  more  frivolous  part  of  the 
passengers,  both  Bawdon  and  Boehampton 
looked  up  with  affection  and  respect  to  their 
older  comrade. 

*'  I  believe,  major,"  said  Rawdon,  one 
evening  as  they  were  pacing  the  deck, 
"  that  you  were  in  the  Nepaul  war,  were  you 
not  ?" 

"  I  was — and  a  most  troublesome  set  of 
enemies     we     found    the    Nepaulese.       The 
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Mahrattas,  and  Pindarries,  gave  us  a  great 
deal  of  annoyance^  but  the  campaign  in 
Nepaul  was  the  most  harassing  we  have  ever 
been  engaged  in ;  it  lasted  too,  between  two 
and  three  years.'' 

''  I  had  understood  the  natives  were  not 
usually  considered  formidable  enemies^"  ob- 
served Boehamptom,  ^^  and  that  English  troops 
were  certain  of  immediate  mastery  over 
them.** 

^^  I  have  no  doubt  such  is  the  current 
English  idea  on  the  subject ;  but  like  most  of 
their  opinions  on  India,  it  is  a  very  erroneous 
one.  Indeed,  a  moment's  reflection  will  con- 
vince you  that  it  is  so.  Not  only  our  enemies, 
but  the  greater  part  of  our  own  troops,  are 
men  whose  manners,  customs,  and  feelings  are 
so  totally  dissimilar  to  ours,  that  we  cannot  in 
any  degree  judge  of  the  one  by  the  other ;  and 
no  general  will  ever  meet  with  success  in  an 
Indian  campaign,  who  is   not  intimately  ac- 
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quainted  with  the  characters  and  customs  both 
of  his  own  troops  and  those  of  his  opponents.* 

*  In  tbe  late  disastrous  events  in  Eabool  and  Afghanistan, 
-we  may  trace  the  truth  of  Major  Rostrevor's  remark.  When 
we  contrast  the  uniform  success  which  has  attended  the  arms 
of  Generals  Nott  and  Pollock,  who  had  the  advantage  of  that 
most  indispensable  acquirement  for  Indian  generals — know- 
ledge of  native  character,  local  customs,  and  country  resources, 
with  the  defeats,  famine,  and  other  misfortunes  which  British 
soldiers  have  endured  under  other  leaders,  vre  may  convince 
ourselves  that  mere  military  talent,  such  as  would  avail  to  gain 
a  General  high  reputation  in  Europe,  is  very  far  from  being 
the  essential  for  an  Indian  commander. 

The  absurdity  of  the  Turkish  Government,  in  appointing 
as  admirals,  men  who  have  never,  perhaps,  set  foot  on  the  deck 
of  a  vessel,  may  excite  our  mirth,  but  it  might  perhaps  be  as 
well,  if  we  plucked  the  beam  out  of  our  own  eye  before  we 
attempted  to  cast  the  mote  out  of  our  brother's— and  if  "the 
powers  that  be**  did  sometimes,  by  chance,  consider  the  wisdom 
of  sending  out,  as  generals  of  division,  men  whose  acquaint* 
ance  with  India  and  its  afiairs  is  not  to  be  compared  for  a 
moment  with  the  nautical  knowledge  of  the  before-named 
]and>admirals — and  reflect  whether  it  would  not  be  more 
consonant  with  reason  as  well  as  more  agreeable  to  past  ex- 
perience, to  confide  Indian  armies  to  the  generalship  of  Indian 
officers,  who,  having  passed  their  lives  in  the  country,  and 
grown  grey  in  their  commands,  would  be  more  likely  to 
render  available  the  resources  and  talents  of  native  subordi- 
nates as  well  as  prepared  (as  no  Englishman  can  be)  to  cope 
with  the  eternal  paltering,  subterfuge^  prevarication  and  chl<» 
canery  of  native  courts. 
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Our  Eastern  possessions  and  their  inhabitants 
are  as  different  to  any  thing  European^  (I  will 
not  say  English^)  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine, 
and  we  must  of  course  deal  with  our  fellow 
subjects  in  the  East  in  a  manner  which  would 
appear  in  the  highest  degree  absurd  here.  For 
instance^  just  conceive^  if  you  can,  a  great  com- 
mander in  the  Peninsular  war — Picton,  or 
Beresford,  or  the  Duke^  buying  up  all  the 
sugar-plums  and  lollipops  in  the  town,  to  dis- 
tribute among  his  soldiers  after  a  battle,  as  a 
reward  of  their  valour."* 


*  The  publication  of  this  work  having  been,  from  vaiious 
causes,  delayed,  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  that  the  para- 
graph, which  appeared  in  some  of  the  leading  papers,  stating 
that  Lord  Ellenborough  was  about  to  expend  2,0001.  in 
sweetmeats  for  the  victorious  troops  who  have  subdued  Aff- 
ghanistan,  did  not  suggest  the  observations  here  put  into  Ros- 
trevor's  mouth,  but  was  read  by  the  writer  of  this  work,  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  M.  S.  S.  with  very  great  satisfaction  as  a  piece 
of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Governor-General,  which  reflects 
considerable  credit  on  his  lordship's  understanding ;  so  much 
indeed  that  it  seems  difficult  to  reconcile  the  sense  it  evinces. 
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Horace  looked  exceedingly  amazed,  and 
Roehampton  exclaimed,  "  Come,  come,  Major, 
griffins^  as  we  are,  you  cannot  take  ns  in  in  that 
way — a  general  distributing  bonbims  to  his 
troops  is  rather  too  good  a  joke." 

^^  I  told  you,  you  could  not  understand 
Indian  tactics,"  returned  Rostrevor  laughing, 
^'  and  yet  I  assure  you  that  it  is  absolutely 
true;  moreover,  it  was  done,  not  once,  but 
constantly,  by  one  of  the  greatest,  and  most 
successful  generals  India  has  ever  been  blessed 
with — I  mean.  Sir  David  Ouchterlony.  It 
was  his  constant  custom,  when  any  remarkably 
difficult  service  was  to  be  performed,  to  pur- 
chase £200  or  £300  worth  of  sweatmeats,  and 


with  the  very  opposite  quality  which  hb  fan&roiiade  about  the 
Somnauth  Gates,  &c.,  indicates.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  irre- 
levant to  remark,  in  this  place,  that  all  mention  of  Sir  David 
Ouchterlony,  and  the  Nepaul  war,  as  well  as  the  siege  of 
Bhurtpore  is  strictly  historical — and  if  there  be  any  error,  it  tm 
neither  known  nor  intentional  on  the  part  of  the  writer. 

*  Anglic^— Freshmen. 
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divide  them  before  starting  among  his  men ; 
and  although,  daring  the  Nepaul  war,  he  was 
tiie  only  general  in  command  of  a  division^  who 
had  no  European  troops  under  him ;  he  was 
not  only  the  first  to  enter  the  enemies'  country^ 
but  incomparably  the  most  successful  when  he 
did  enter  it" 

"  How  did  it  happen,"  enquired  Horace, 
^^  that  it  was  so  difficult  to  effect  an  entrance  ? 
Was  the  country  remarkably  well  defended  ?*' 

^^  Yes^  but  not  by  its  inhabitants ;  Nature 
had  indeed^  guarded  it  most  admirably.  The 
passes^  defiles,  and  hills,  baffle  all  attempt  at 
description.  When  the  army  arrived  on  the 
frontiers  we  could  find  no  road  by  which  we 
could  penetrate  into  the  interior.  To  have  cut 
through  such  a  jungle  as  lay  before  us  would 
have  been  a  difficult  work  at  any  time — but 
surrounded  as  we  were  by  enemies,  who  had,  in 
every  respect  the  advantage  over  us,  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  attempt  it.  There  we 
F   5 
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were^  unable  to  march  a  step  forward,  with  the 
enemy  on  every  side,  compelled  to  remain 
stationary,  and  to  all  appearance  with  every 
chance  of  continuing  in  the  same  pleasant 
position^  until  it  pleased  the  government  to 
recall  us^  and  order  the  enterprise  to  be  aban- 
doned.    A  pleasant  situation,  was  it  not?" 

"What  the  devil  did  you  do?"  exclaimed 
Roehampton. 

*^  Waited,  not  very  patiently,  you  may  be 
sure,  for  some  favorable  juncture  of  affairs. 
The  army  consisted  of  about  70,000  men,  under 
the  command  of  six  generals;  to  each  of  whom 
one  division  was  intrusted.  In  General 
Ouchterlony's,  as  I  said  before,  there  were  no 
European  troops ;  but  if,  under  the  circum- 
stances, this  could  be  considered  a  disadvantage 
at  all,  it  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
implicit  confidence  which  the  natives  reposed 
in  him,  and  the  unbounded  influence  he  pos- 
sessed over  their  minds.     He  had  lived  many 
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In  In^BAy    and  had  acquired  a  thorough 

ajoquaintance  i^tb  the  manuers  and  customs  of 

itsvanouB  inliabitaiits;  a  knowledge  which  his 

maBter-mind  turned  on  this,  and  every  other 

occasion  to  the  service  of  his  country. 

The  ^€Berent  divisions  were  posted  in  various 
posts  of  the  frontier ;  Sir  David  and  his  men 
were  encamped  near  Catmandoo,  awaiting,  with 
no  little  impatience,  some  tide  of  fortune  which 
flight  enable  them  to  proceed :  at  length  our 
perseverance  was  rewarded* 

One  of  the  distinguishing  traits  in  the 
character  of  our  Chief  is  a  most  princely  gene*^ 
rosity  of  disposition.  Provided  the  welfare  of 
his  country  is  concerned — that  it  is  in  his 
power  to  add  to  her  glory,  either  by  gaining 
fnends,  or  destroying  enemies,  there  are  no 
limits  to  his  liberality.  He  paid  thousands  at 
that  time  out  of  his  private  purse,  on  the 
public  service — without  either  applying  for 
permission,  or  greatly  caring  whether  he  were 
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ever  re-imbursed  from  the  public  funds.     This 
disregard  of  wealth  is  one  of  the  most  winning 
virtues  in  a  commander — and  in  him  is  united 
to  daring,   judgment,    and    sound    discipline. 
He  is  indeed  every  inch  a  soldier,"  said  Ros- 
trevor,  his  usually  mild  countenance  glowing 
with  enthusiasm  at  the  remembrance  of  his 
Chief.     **  And  his  personal  appearance  is  in- 
excellent  harmony  with  his  character.     He  is 
very  tall  and  upright— dignified  but  affable — 
he  has  lost  an  eye,  which  rather  takes  from  his 
good  looks,  but  it  increases   his    soldier^like 
jappearance.       Whatever    he    considered    his 
duty  to  his  country,  he  never  saw,  (far  less 
created)  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  accom- 
plishment :    nor  was  any  private  consideration 
whatever  suffered  to  interfere  with  the  public 
interest.     His  liberality    was    incredible — his 
magnificence  almost  boundless.     He  knew  the 
native  fondness    for  pomp    and   display,  and 
maintained  almost  regal  splendour,  and  more 
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than  a  princely  retinue.  He  wait  never  loDg  at  a 
loss  for  informatioii  on  any  subject — for  every 
one  knew  that  he  would  pay  any  price  whatever, 
that  would  relieve  him  from  a  difiBcult  poaitioD, 
or  enable  him  to  circumvent  the  enemy. 

Hb  large  revenues  thus  are  spent  in  the 
service  of  the  government,  and  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  he  will  leave  such  a  sum  at  his 
death,  as  will  defray  his  funeral  expenses.  But 
he  will  need  no  marble,  or  recording  brass,  to 
keep  his  memory  alive  in  the  hearts  of  his 
aoldiers — they  will  never  forget  him — and  un- 
grateful indeed  would  the  country  be  could  she 
slight  so  zealous  a  defender.  Love  to  her  was 
the  spring  of  every  action.  "  Dulce  et  decorum 
est^  propatria  mori^ihQ  ever-present  sentiment 
of  his  heart  I 
"  But  you  have  not  yet  told  us  how  he  found 

the  road  through  the  mountains  I" 
"  True.   Sir  David  received  information  that 

the  Rajah  of  the  low  country,  where  they  were 
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posted,  had  inter-married  with  the  IRajah  of 
the  hills  before  them.  This  circumstance  once 
ascertained  to  be  a  fact,  there  was  no  longer 
any  doubt  of  our  entrance." 

^^  How  so  ?  What  had  their  marriage  to  do 
with  your  troops  ?" 

**  There  Sir  David's  knowledge  of  native 
customs  came  into  play.  He  was  immediately 
certain  that  there  must  be  a  road ;  because^ 
with  carriages  of  natives  of  so  high  a  rank,  the 
elephants  and  other  things  which  form  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  the  bridal  dowry,  must  have 
had  some  passage  from  one  negotiating  party  to 
the  other ;  and  he  argued  that  if  there  was  a 
road  for  them,  there  was  one  for  his  army — 
search  was  immediately  instituted,  and  at 
length  it  was  found  in  the  bed  of  a  river,  up 
which  we  all  marched." 

^^  Bravo !  capital !"  excl^med  the  young  men 
at  the  same  moment.  ^^  By  Jove,  Biostrevor, 
Sir  David  must  be  a  splendid  fellow ;    but  no 
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mere  Englishman  would  have  thought  of  such 

a  thing  r 

"  Very  true !  That  shews,  that  for  effectivsi 
succeaetal  service,  a  soldier,  and  most  especially 
a  commander,  should  be  perfectly  aufait  at  the 
character  and  customs  of  his  foes,  as  well  as  of 
Ms  own  troops.  You  see  that  the  most  pro- 
found military  science  and  skill  were  quite 
useless  in  this  case — as  well  as  in  many  others 
I  could  name.  Half  our  reverses  in  India  may 
be  attributed  to  profound  ignorance,  on  the 
parts  of  the  heads  of  office,  of  native  character, 
and  local  customs." 

'^  Well  then,  as  I  shall  so  soon  be  one  of  the 
*  heads  of  office*  myself,"  said  Horace,  laugh- 
ing, ^^  I  will  begin  at  once  to  study  these  es- 
sentials." A  moment  afterwards,  however,  he 
added,  in  a  subdued  tone,  and  with  an  altered 
manner,  "  Military  fame  is  now  the  only  hap- 
piness I  greatly  covet.  I  must  therefore  try  to 
gain  it." 
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His  voice  was  low  and  mournful,  and  Eos- 
trevor  felt  that  some  secret  disappointment 
preyed  on  his  mind — that  some  cloud  had  over- 
cast the  sky,  but  he  would  not  force  or  antici- 
pate confidence.  He  returned  to  his  own 
cabin,  to  enquire  after  his  wife,  whose  increas- 
ing delicacy  rendered  her  the  object  of  his 
tenderest  solicitude. 

The  next  morning  they  were  summoned  very 
early  on  deck,  to  see  the  far-famed  Peak  of 
Teneriffe.  The  first  sight  of  land,  even  after 
being  only  a  short  time  at  sea,  is  ever  interest- 
ing, and  our  voyagers  gazed  at  this  curious 
mountain  with  wonder  and  pleasure. 

Much  of  its  real  height  is  indeed  lost  to  the 
eye,  as  it  rises  abruptly  not  from  the  sea  itself 
but  from  table-land,  about  6,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean.  This  destroys,  in  some 
measure,  the  effect  which  its  great  height  would 
otherwise  produce,  but  still,  as  the  first  piece 
of  earth  the  voyager  sees — this  curious  cone  is 
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ftvery  Interestixig  object — a  pleasant  break  in 
tie  voyage,  and  well  worth  the  trouble  of 
rising  an  hour  or  two  earlier  to  behold  it 
The  Orwell,  however,  soon  scudded  past  it — 
and  once  more  the  eyes  of  the  passengers  found 
no  resting  place  from  the  boundless  expanse  of 
sea  and  sky. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


"  He  said,  that  a  sparrow  couldn't  founder,  d'ye  see 
Without  orders  that  come  down  below. 

And  many  fine  things  that  proved  clearly  to  me, 
That  Providence  takes  us  in  tow.*' 

DiBDEN. 

"  And  those  who  from  the  demon's  dart, 

He,  in  His  wisdom  spared. 
Oh !  may  they  bear  a  thankful  heart 

Thus  saved,  if  unprepared, 
And  while  they  draw  the  vital  breath 

Let  each  brave  soldier  try. 
To  live— if  never  fearing  death. 

Yet  ever  fit  to  die !" 

Loss  OF  THE  Tigris. 


Meantime,  the  attachment  between  Adelaide 
and  Horace,  encreased  daily.     His  kind  feeling 
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and  good  taste  led  him  freqaentlj  to  play  with 
and  amuse  her,  partly  indeed,  won  by  her  evi- 
dent happiness  in  his  society — but  also,  to 
relieve  her  parents  from  anxiety  on  her 
accouiit. 

The  total  change  of  air  and  scene,  and  the 
altered  mode  of  living  had  done  much  towards 
restoring  Horace  to  his  usually  joyous  tone  of 
mind— nor  was  there  any  particularity  in  his 
conduct  that  could  indicate  ^^  a  disappoint- 
ment" except  that  he  carefully  avoided  forming 
an  acquaintance  with  any  lady  on  board,  except 
Mrs.  Bostrevor. 

Shunning  the  female  part  of  the  passengers, 
and  being  naturally  very  active^  he  had  great 
delight  in  entering  into  all  the  fun  and  mischief 
of  the  junior  officers  of  the  ship,  and  had 
already  attained  great  dexterity  in  running  up 
the  shrouds,  and  about  the  rigging  of  the 
vessel ;  feats  for  which  he  was  better  adapted 
than  his  long  friend,  Roehampton. 
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It  was  one  of  the  loveliest  morniDg  ever  seen 
in  the  tropics ;  a  faint  breeze  was  coquetting 
with  the  sails,  and  only  just  served  to  keep  the 
vessel  in  motion ;  the  sky  was,  like  the  ocean, 
brightly,  beautifully  blue,  not  one  fleecy  cloud, 
not  one  tiny  wave  broke  the  calm  and  deep 
repose.  There  was  nothing  on  which  the  eye 
could  rest  save  the  vast  azure  expanse  above 
and  below —the  little  company  lay  alone  on  the 
water.  The  breeze  though  it  did  not  suffice  to 
fill  the  sails,  which  flapped  lazily  against  the 
mast,  yet  kept  the  temperature  of  the  vessel 
from  becoming  oppressively  hot ;  one  quarter- 
master stood  alone  at  the  wheel,  and  even  he, 
(if  you  might  judge  from  the  long  yarn  he  was 
spinning  to  one  of  the  passengers  who  sat 
beneath  the  awning,)  had  scarcely  sufficient 
employment. 

Here  and  there  one  of  the  men  was  re- 
arranging a  loisir^  the  coil  of  a  rope,  tightning 
a  belaying-pin,   or  picking    up   a  bundle    of 
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ildngS)  but  there  was  eyidentlj  a  geDeral 
spirit  of  happy  idleness  spread  through  the 
ship.  All  looked  ready  for  a  bit  of  ^*  sky- 
larking," except  the  old  sail-maker,  who 
scarcely  raised  his  head  from  his  work  to  gaze 
in  wonder  at  his  lazy  ship-mates. 

Presently,  one  of  the  junior  officers  proposed 
a  game  at  *^  Follow  my  leader,"  the  idea  was 
eagerly  caught  at,  and  they  began  the  sport  in 
good  earnest* 

Adelaide  was  standing  on  the  poop,  watch- 
ing the  game  with  childish  glee,  when  she  saw 
Horace,  to  her  great  amazement,  climb  along 
the  yard-arm  exultingly,  at  the  head  of  the 
merry  troop,  daring  his  companions  to 
follow. 

His  hold  was  somewhat  relaxed,  as  he  was  in 
the  act  of  cheering  on  his  comrades ;  at  that 
instant  the  ship  gave  a  sudden  lurch,  and  he 
fell  instantly  into  the  water. 

The  others  looked  on,  horror-struck  at  the 
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catastrophe ;  but  life  is  a  precious  thing,  and 
none  dare  risk  his  in  a  sea  known  to  abound 
with  the  sailors'  most  dreaded  and  dreadful 
enemy — the  shark.  The  captain  was  on  the 
spot  a  moment  after  the  cry  of  "  a  man  over- 
board I"  rung  on  his  ear,  he  ordered  the  boat  to 
be  lowered,  but  before  it  was  prepared,  Kostre- 
vor  was  seen  rushing  up  the  companion  ladder, 
and  pausing  for  a  moment  to  disengage  himself 
from  his  heavy  boots,  he  sprang  fearlessly  into 
the  ocean. 

Poor  Horace  had  once  risen  to  the  surface, 
and  cast  an  anxious  look  at  the  vessel — but  he 
had  immediately  sunk  again — and  now  was  no 
where  visible — Rostrevor  turned  an  en- 
quiring glance  to  the  spectators,  and  one  in- 
dicating the  spot  where  Kawdon  had  Been  last 
seen,  swam  towards  it,  while  the  boat  followed 
in  the  same  direction,  and  a  crowd  of  anxious 
faces  were  assembled  on  that  side  of  the  ship, 
watching  with  intense  eagerness  the  movements 
of  Rostrevor. 
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He  diyed  I  a  fall  minute  elapsed,  and  still  he 
didnotretum  to  the  soriieel  What  an  agel 
Almost  another — and  still  both  Bawdon  and 
BoBtreror  were  beneath  the  waves,  and  the 
men  in  the  boat  were  rowing  to  and  fro,  unable 
to  see  the  object  of  their  pursuit. 

The  spectators  could  hardly  breathe  I 

**They  must  have  both  sunk,"  exclaimed 
one  of  the  cre\7*  At  that  instant  a  wild  cry 
of  joy  burst  from  every  lid.  "  He  has  him !" 
and  then  every  heart  and  voice  joined  in  the 
reverent,  though  instantaneous  thanksgivings 
"Thank  God  I  they  are  safe !" 

This  was  not  yet  however  the  case.  Kawdon 
was  evidently  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness, 
and  powerful  as  Rostrevor  was,  it  required  his 
titmost' strength  to  grasp  him  with  one  hand  as 
he  swam  towards  the  boat  with  the  other. 

At  length  he  reached  it.  The  men  raised 
Rawdon,  and  placed  him  in  it,  and  Kostrevor 
was  about  to  follow  when  the  cry  of  "  a  shark" 
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was  heard.  One  glance  showed  him  that  one 
of  those  savage  monsters  was  close  to  him — to 
every  one  his  destruction  appeared  inevitable — 
and  it  had  been  so,  but  that  his  well-regulated 
mind  was  calm,  and  self-collected  even  in  that 
hour  of  danger,  and  he  saw  that  there  was  one, 
and  but  one  chance  of  safety. 

Quick  as  lightning  he  made  one  rapid  dive, 
which  obliged  the  foe  to  dive  also,  (for  a 
shark  can  only  seize  prey  which  is  above  him ;) 
this  manoeuvre  enabled  Bostrevor  to  gain  the 
boat,  which  he  had  no  sooner  done  than, 
overcome  by  his  exertions,  he  sank  down  sense- 
less. 

A  loud  cry  of  joy  burst  from  every  lip,  when 
the  boat  once  more  made  for  the  vessel,  although 
as  yet  there  was  great  doubt  whether,  ""in  one 
of  the  parties,  at  least,  life  was  not  extinct. 

All  crowded  round  to  assist  in  administering 
remedies— but  the  captain  dismissed  those 
whose  services  were  not  absolutely  required. 
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while  he,  sdded  by  one  or  two  e£Bdeiit  assistants, 
and  the  surgeoiiy  proceeded  to  take  proper 
means  for  their  restoration. 

Bostrevor  soon  returned  to  life,  although  so 
much  weakened  that  the  doctor  forbid  him  to 
rise.  ELis  first  enquiry  was  after  Horace.  He 
was  told  that  hope  was  not  yet  abandoned,  but 
there  were  no  signs  of  recovery.  On  hearing 
this  he  would  instantly  have  risen,  but  he  found 
himself  unable — he  sent,  therefore,  for  Roe- 
hampton,  and  suggested  other  remedies,  saying, 
he  would  himself  be  with  them  as  soon  as  pos* 
sible. 

Another  hour  elapsed,  during  which  messen- 
gers brought  the  same  unfavorable  report  of 
Horace;  at  the  end  of  that  time  Rostrevor, 
with  great  diflSculty,  rose  from  his  couch,  and 
hastened  to  the  cabin  of  his  young  friend. 

Poor  boy  1  There  he  lay,  in  all  his  youthful 
beauty— but  it  appeared  too  evidently  the  calm 
beauty  of  death  I  His  countenance,  lately  so 
radiant  with  life  and  joy  was  as  passionless  as 

VOL.   I.  G 
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marble.  His  thick,  clustering  curls  still  shaded 
his  brow,  but  by  their  contrast,  they  made  h 
appear  yet  more  death-like.  His  limbs  ap- 
peared rigid,  and  for  a  moment,  a  terrible  fear 
came  over  the  mind  of  Bostrevor. 

Poor  Boehampton  was  standing  beude  his 
friend,  and  though  he  spoke  not  a  word,  the 
contraction  [of  his  brow,  and  his  quivering  lip 
betrayed  the  intensity  of  his  grief. 

^^  He  is  not  gone  I  It  surely  cannot  be,'^ 
said  Bostrevor,  in  a  low  anxious  whisper,  to  the 
doctor,  as  he  entered. 

"  We  must  not  despair  even  yet ;  but  there 
is  no  appearance  of  life." 

^'Oh!  but  there  is  life  itself  T  said  the 
Major  in  a  joyous  tone,  after  a  few  minutes 
passed  in  kneeling  beside  the  couch,  and  hold- 
ing the  cold  hand  of  his  youthful  friend  in  his. 
**  Surely,  I  feel  his*  pulse !  I  cannot  be  mis- 
taken !     Oh,  yes !  there  is  hope  indeed  I" 

Fresh  remedies  were  promptly  applied — 
while  Bostrevor  still  retained  the  wrist  he  held. 
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*^ Impulse  is  far  stronger — he  is  becoming 
warmer  too — he  "wHl^  thank  Qod,  he  will  re- 
coyer  I" 

At  this  moment  Horace  opened  his  eyesy  and 
cast  a  vague  glance  around.  He  bore  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  person  awaking  from  some 
fearful  dreamt — his  lips  moved — ^Bostrevor  bent 
Us  head  down,  and  caught  the  words,  ^'  My 
mother  1  Catherine  I** 

^'  Poor  boy  I  He  fancies  himself  at  home," 
he  obseryed. 

^'  He  will  live  now  ?"  asked  Roehampton,  in 
a  husky  voice  of  the  Major. 

"  By  God's  mercy,  I  believe  he  will !"  he  re- 
plied in  a  tone  of  heart-felt  gratitude. 

**  Thank  God  I  Oh,  how  much  I  how  very 
much  do  I  owe  you !" 

*'  Nothing — nothing,  my  dear  boy !  What 
have  I  done  more  for  a  friend  than  would  have 
been  my  duty  to  do  for  an  entire  stranger  ? 
Most  grateful  should  we  both  be,  that  my  efforts 
have  been  successful" 
o  3 
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Bestoratives  were  now  given  to  Horace,  and 
before  long  he  was  pronounced  out  of  danger, 
although  still  requiring  very  great  care. 

Boehampton  remained  with  his  friend ;  while 
Bostrevor  went  to  communicate  the  happy 
tidings  to  his  wife  and  Adelaide. 

His  heart  was  full  of  gratitude  to  God  for 
the  wonderful  preservation  of  Bawdon  and 
himself,  and  he  knew  that  Mrs.  Bostrevor  and 
his  darling  child  would  warmly  sympathise 
with  him. 

"  He  has  recovered,  my  love;  and  is  out  of 
danger,"  he  said  to  his  wife— <then  turning  to 
Adelaide  he  caught  her  in, bis  arms  and  said — 
^^  Horace  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  it  was  hia 
little  darling  who  was  so  thoughtful,  as  to  call 
me.  My  daughter  has  made  me  happy  !" 
:  "  Oh,  Papa!  I  am  so  very  very  glad  you  are 
both  safe/'  said  poos  Adelaide,  clinging  to  her 
father  and  clasping  her  arms  tightly  round  his 
neck,  as.  if  she  feared  to  be  parted  from  him 
again.  ^^  I  was  so  frightened  when  I  knew  you 
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wereia  the  sea — I  thought  it  was  my  fault — 
sfiU  I  knew  that  you  would  be  glad  to  help 
poor  Horace — and  I  felt  certain  you  could" 

^^  And  now,  Adelaide,  tell  me  how  it  all 
happened.** 

She  then  rdated  what  the  reader  is  already 
acquainted  with,  up  to  the  moment  when 
Rawdon  fell  from  the  yard-arm.  ^^  And  then, 
papa,** «heeontinued,  '*  I  ran  down  to  call  you: 
I  knew  how  well  you  could  swim,  and  I  am  so 
very  glad  I  remembered.** 

"  And  I  am  very  grateful  to  God  for  it,  and 
*o  glad,  Adelaide,  to  find  that  my  darling  is 
really  a  soldier's  daughter.  If  you  had  not 
remembered,  dear  Horace  might  have  been 
lost!** 

"  Dear  Horace  1  How  sorry  we  should  all 
ha?e  been  I**  said  Adelaide,  bursting  into  tears. 
*'  Dearest  papa  I  I  am  so  glad  you  try  to  teach 
me  to  be  thoughtful — as  a  soldier's  daughter 
ought  to  be  I  I  think  I  never  can  be  careless 
and  forgetful  again  !'* 
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^*  Heaven  bless  you»  my  darling,  and  make 
you  all  I  could  wish  to  see  you/'  said  the  Major 
in  a  low  tone,  laying  his  band  on  the  long,  soft 
tresses  of  his  child. 

There  was  a  pause  for  some  minutes,  and 
then  Adelaide  raised  her  head,  the  tears  still 
swimming  in  her  eyes,  and  said,  ^'  I  don't  think, 
papa,  I  ever  was  so  happy  before.  You  are 
safe— and  Horace  will  soon  be  well — we  seem 
to  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  be  very  glad." 

**  We  are  very  happy,  dearest,  for  your  dear 
mamma  is  better  too — but  now,  I  must  go  and 
see  how  Horace  is." 

He  found  a  great  improvement  had  already 
taken  place  in  the  appearance  of  Kawdon.  He 
felt  much  better,  although  of  course,  very  much 
reduced :  he  had  also  become  perfectly  col- 
lected ;  and  Koehampton  having  informed  him 
of  the  particulars  of  his  escape,  he  looked,  as 
well  as  spoke  his  gratitude  when  Kostrevor 
entered  the  cabin. 

*'  Thank  God,  my  dear  boy,"  said  the  Major, 
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^  Jam  well  repaid ;  it  is  a  day  in  mj  life  to  be 

nuurked  with  a  white   stone :  well,  if  70a  will 

thaok,  you  must  do  so  to  Adelaide,  for  it  was 

she  who  saw  your  accident,  and  brought  me  ap 

just  in  time.'' 

^^  Dear  child  I"  said  Horace,  ^^  so  she  is  my 
gurdian  angel — may  I  not  see  and  kiss  her?" 

"  Yes,  yes !  .1  will  bring  her  by  and  bye — 
when  yoa  are  a  little  stronger;  meantime,  yoa 
'qu)w,  yon  must  keep  very  qaiet." 

Some  days  elapsed  before  Horace  was  suffi- 
dendy  recoved  from  the  effects  of  his  accident 
to  leave  his  cabin.  Rostrevor,  anxious  to  be  of 
flervice  to  him,  spent  much  time  by  his  side, 
i^eading  and  talking  to  him.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  his  conversation,  Horace  attained  a 
▼6ry  different  standard  of  right  and  wrong  to 
^y  he  had  hitherto  possessed.  In  his  own 
home,  indeed,  he  had  seen  only  the  purest 
niorality;  and  actions  dictated  by  genuine 
benevolence,  and  high  honour — but  Rostrevor's 
induct  sprung,  he  saw,  from  a  higher  source. 
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His  lofty  eourage  was  unquestionable,  and  had 
olaimed  hid  deepest  respect,  while  his  exertions 
for  him  had  won  his  deepest  regard — he  listened 
with  almost  the  reverence  that  would  have  been 
paid,  in  days  of  yore,  to  an  oracle,  while  Ros- 
trevor  developed,  in  the  course  of  conversation, 
those  high  principles  of  action  which  had 
guided  his  life,  and  wondered  most  when  he 
discovered  that  Bostrevor  was  more  solicitous 
to  approve  himself  to  Grod  and  his  own  consci*- 
ence,  than  to  his  fellow  creatures ;  he  admired 
him  not  the  less  that  he  thought  it  impossible 
to  imitate  him. 

But  although  serious  topics  had  their  due 
place  in  the  conversation  of  men  who  had  so 
recently  and  wonderfully  been  preserved  from 
death,  they  did  not  exclude  all  others. 
Bostrevor  was  not  one  of  those  irreve- 
rent fanatics  who  drag  sacred  subjects  into 
every  scene  a  propos  of  any  thing  or  nothing. 
The  leading  feature  in  his  conversation  was  that 
every  talent,  every  power  was  regulated  by 
religion — ever  in  his  heart,  it  influenced    al* 
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that  proceeded  jf^m  fais  heart— it  flowed  with' 
oataneff<Mrt,  ttnd  left  dn  joor  mind  a  full  con- 
Tictibn  of  its  reality,  while  yet,  perhaps  you 
would  find  it  difficult  to  mention  your  reasons 
fdi  your  confidence.  Even  those  who  them- 
fldyefi  sq^ffed  at  all  religion  have  yet  been 
bown  to  exclaim  of  him — *^  That  man  is  cer* 
tainly  a  christian  1" 

Bostrevor's  knowledge  seemed  to  extend  to 
^  Bubjects.  He  passed  with  ease  from  politics 
to  literature — ^from  the  derivation  of  a  language 
to  the  graces  of  a  poem — and  was  equally  ac- 
quainted with  celebrated  public  and  private 
characters.  He  possessed  an  inexhaustible  fund 
<^  anecdote,  and  his  lively  manner,  and  slight 
Irish  accent  added  to  his  charms  as  a  raconteur, 

"  One  would  really  think,  Major,"  said 
Horace  one  evening,  "  that  you  had  been  Tale- 
teller-general at  some  Native  Prince's  court." 

**Not  exactly  that,"  replied  he  laughing, 
"  but  substitute  camp  for  court  and  you  have 
exactly  my  office — no  sinecure  I  can  assuve 
o   5 
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you.  In  this  case,  as  in  all  others,  ^  practice 
makes  perfect/  When  we  were  in  Nepaul, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  watch  for  many  nights 
together,  I  used  to  keep  my  men  awake  all 
night  by  telling  them  tales :  and  I  do  not  believe 
any  one  ever  had  a  more  attentive^udience. 
I  assure  you,  my  services  in  that  line  were  in 
no  little  request." 

**  Well,"  said  Horace,  **  India  certainly  as- 
tonishes me  more  and  more.  In  England 
we  should  have  thought  it  compromising  our 
dignity." 

"  Yes :  but  in  India,  nous  avons  change  tout 
cela.  They  have  a  keen  insight  into  character, 
and  their  own  is  very  different  from  the 
European,  therefore,  a  line  of  conduct  on  our 
part  which  would  be  quite  preposterous  at 
.home,  is  judicious  among  them.  I  do  not  mean 
that  I  ever  treated  them  with  familiarity,  but 
always  with  kindness.  I  have  also  observed 
that  the  personal  character  of  their  officers  is 
the  principal  thing  that  influences  them*     I 
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beEeve  I  am  not  oonodered  a  bevere  officer, 
bat  my  diapleasare  is  greatly  dreaded  by  them, 
« I  alwaya  puniah  by  solitary  confinement,  in 
preference  to  flogging,  which  I  detest.  It  is 
mrpriang  how  much  more  effect  it  has,  and 
bow  macfa  more  the  infliction  is  feared." 
*  Are  thqr  allowed  any  books  ?" 
**  None^  except  a  Bible.  The  punishment, 
bowever,  never  lasts  long  enough  to  be  injuri- 
ous to  their  minds  as  protracted  solitary  con- 
finement must  be.^ 

'*  I  wish  I  had  a  Bible,"  observed  Horace. 
^'  They  have  forgotten  to  put  one  among  my 
books." 

^  Is  it  possible  ?  I  will  supply  that  defici- 
ency immediately — and,  Horace,  if  indeed  you 
tbink  you  owe  me  any  gratitude,  or  feel  for  me 
any  regard,  prove  it  by  promising  me  that  you 
will  daily  study  that  Holy  Book.  If  your 
cbaracter  be  founded  on  it — if  you  take  its 
precepts  for  the  standard  of  your  action,  rely 
upon  it  you  will  find  a  happiness  you  could  not 
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have  imagined.  It  will  increase  every  joy^  and 
support  you  in  every  sorrow.  No(  Bible!'?  he 
continued-— thinking  alond,  rather  than  address^ 
ing  his  companion.  *'  No  Bible  I  surely  a 
soldier  without  his  sword— ^  seaman  without 
his  compass — are  things  more  in  character,  more 
consistent,  than  A  Christian  without  his  Bible !" 
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CHAPTER   X. 


*'  We  talked  «dth  open  heart  and  tongue 

Affectionate  and  true ; 
A  pair  of  friends^^^ough  I  was  young. 

And  Matthew  seventy-two." 

Wordsworth. 

"Friendship's  the  wine  of  Ii£e, 

Oh,  for  the  bright  complexion,  cordial  warmth, 

And  elevating  spirit  of  a  friend." 

YOURG. 


^HE  incident  which  we  related  in  our  last 
chapter,  served  in  no  slight  degree  to  augment 
^he  friendship  that  had  previously  existed 
between  Horace  and  Rostrevor.     The  young 
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cornet,  indeed  was  so  welcome  a  guest  in  Bos* 
trevor's  cabin,  that  he  usually  spent  many  hours 
in  the  day  there* 

Nothing  could  equal  Adelaide's  delight 
when  he  was  once  more  able  to  play  with  her ; 
she  appeared  to  have  allowed  him  to  monopo- 
lize all  the  regard  not  given  to  her  parents. 
Although,  as  the  only  child  on  board,  she  re* 
ceived  great  kindness  and  attention  from  most 
of  the  passengers — she  would  make  her  escape 
from  all  the  moment  Horace  appeared,  and 
from  him  she  always  received  a  welcome. 

Every  day  an  hour  or  two  was  devoted  by 
Kawdon  and  Boehampton  to  the  acquisition  of 
Hindoostanee,  under  the  Major's  guidance^  and 
the  evening  was  spent  in  chess  or  draughts — 
reading  works  of  taste  and  imagination,  and 
listening  to  Mrs.  Rostrevor's  music.  Horace 
was  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  an  excellent 
performer  on  the  flute — such  evenings  were 
therefore  a  great  treat  to  him,   and  far  pre-' 
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ferable  to  any  amusement  the  Cuddy  could 
afford. 

Bostrevor  perceived  this  taste  with  great 
ea&Eftction,  and  encouraged  it  to  the  utmost  of 
lu8  power,  aware  that  many  of  the  passengers 
played  very  high,  and  would  \fe  by  no  means 
sorry  to  have  a  boy  likeBawdon  in  their  hands ; 
be  was  happy  therefore  to  see  that  neither  of 
his  youDg  friends  entered  into  so  dangerous  a 
species  of  excitement. 

Iq  the  course  of  their  conversations  Horace 
had  entered  into  a  full  account  of  his  family. 
On  one  subject  only  did  he  evince  any  reserve. 
Like  most  people  of  a  sensitive  temper,  he  had 
ft  constitutional  horror  of  being  laughed  at : 
he  could  endure  to  be  blamed,  even  though 
severely,  but  he  was  not  proof  against  ridicule, 
"the  world's  dread  laugh"  held  him  in  per- 
petual awe,  and  he  feared  to  lose  a  portion  of 
die  good  opinion  of  his  friend,  so  that  earnestly 
&8  he  desired  to  converse  on  the  subject  that 
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was  ever  nearest  bis  heart,  he  could  not  summon 
resolution. 

Accident,  at  length,  broke  the  ice.  Major 
Bostrevor  inquired  one  day,  after  they  had  been 
conversing  about  his  fiamily.  *^  Which  of  your 
sisters  is  called  Catherine  ?" 

**  Catherine  1"  said  Horace,  colouring  vio- 
lently, '^  where  did  you  hear  of  her?" 

"  When  you  were  recovering  from  your 
illness — the  first  words  you  uttered  were  *  my 
mother,'  *  Catherine.' " 

^^  I  must,  Indeed,  have  been  in  a  dream  when 
I  mentioned  her  name,"  said  Horace,  a  deep 
shade  of  sorrow  coming  over  his  countenance, 
^^  but  I  have  long  wished  to  speak  to  you  of 
that  affair." 

Horace  stole  an  anxious  glance  at  his  friend's 
countenance  when  he  finished  his  recital — half 
fearing  to  trace  on  his  expressive  features,  some 
feeling  of  contempt,  but  there  was  nothing  of 
that  kind  visible ;  on  the  contrary — he  seemed 
to  sympathize  sincerely  with  the   disappoint- 
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ment  of  bo  warm  and  ardqnt  a  spirit,  and  to  be 
indignant  at  Miss  Carlton's  heartless  conduct. 

There  are  some  situations  of  great  excitement 
in  which  a  few  moments  appear  to  possess  the 
length  and  consequence  of  years — and  although 
the  present  was  not  quite  one  of  those  endless 
periods,  still  it  was  sufficiently  long  to  render 
the  suspense  most  painful. 

They  still  continued  to  pace  the  deck, 
mechanically  turning  at  the  extremities — Ros- 
trevor  lost  in  thought — Horace  eager  to  hear 
him  speak,  yet  not  venturing  to  break  the 
silence — feeling  as  if  life  or  death  hung,  (he 
knew  not  why,)  on  the  next  words  his  friend 
should  utter,  yet,  as  if  under  the  influence  of 
a  spell,  unable  to  resume  the  conversation. 

Rostrevor,  at  length,  awoke  from  his  reverie, 
and  perceived  the  intense  earnestness  with 
which  Horace's  eyes  were  fixed  on  his  counte- 
nance. He  read  his  feeling,  and  said—  **  What 
a  singular  thing  it  is  that  our  thoughts  will 
wander  back  on  the  past,  or  lose  themselves  in 
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the  mazes  of  futurity — dwelling  on,  or  passing 
through  the  events  of  years  in  a  few  monaents, 
without  our  power  of  control  How  wonder- 
fully are  our  minds  constituted ;  I  was  picturing 
to  myself  the  perfect  indifference  you  would  feel 
should  you  ever  again  be  thrown  into  her 
society,'* 

^^  Indifference !  Indifference  to  her  !  ah, 
Major,  you  mistake  me  sadly  I  I  wish  I  could 
cherish  the  hope  that  I  may  ever  be  able  to 
think  of— much  less  see  her  without  the  deep- 
est emotion — but  I  have  loved  her  ever  since  I 
can  remember,  and  I  fear  I  always  shall  I** 

'*  Now,  my  dear  boy,  the  world  in  general 
would  laugh  at  your  feelings,  and  tell  you, 
perhaps  truly,  that  they  seldom  stand  the  test 
of  time.  *  Pooh  I  Constancy,  good  friend, 
there's  no  such  thing!'  is  their  creed — I  am 
foolish  enough  to  believe  that  there  is — ^but 
then  I  hold  it  absolutely  requisite  that  the  being 
who  inspires  constancy  shall  be  worthy  of  it : 
which  it  is  very  evident  Catherine  was  not! 
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You  loved  her,  because  you  imagined  that  you 
saw  in  her  qualities  worthy  of  your  love — you 
ba?e  discovered  her  to  be  a  heartless  coquette, 
without  a  grain  of  affection  for  any  one  ex- 
cepting herself — breaking  the  most  solenm 
bonds  in  order  to  gratify  her  ambition— and 
sacrificing^  by  her  treachery,  two  noble  hearts 
—the  lover  whom  she  marries,  and  the  one 
whom  she  rejects." 

"  Sacrificing  two  1  surely  you  are  severe  1 
^)  at  least,  must  be  a  happy  man  !** 

^'I  should  not  envy  him  his  bliss,  at  all 
events;  has  she  acted  honourably  to  him^  in 
giving  him  an  indifferent,  or  at  least,  a  divided 
heart?  Do  you  think  no  consideration  is  due 
to  a  man  who  offers  his  heart  and  hand  and 
fortnne  to  a  woman  ?  The  world,  I  know,  calls 
'^t  prudence  in  a  portionless  girl  to  accept  such 
an  offer — I  call  it  perjury.  A  career  so  com- 
menced promises  but  ill  for  the  conclusion  of 
the  drama— and  I  should  be  far  more  sorry  to 
be  in  the  place  of  Sir  Edward  Brooke  than  in 
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yours— (nay !  you  iiilist  not  contradict  me)— 
I  have  too  high  an  opinion  of  yotii*  judgment 
—(to  say  nothing  of  your  principles)— to 
ihiagine  you  could  long  entertain  affection  for 
such  a  beings  especially  knowing  her  to  be 
another's.  No,  no!  you  will  soon  forget  all 
this  early  nonsense,  and  marry  some  one  worthy 
of  you,  whose  virtues  will  render  married  life 
as  happy  a  state  as  God  designed  it  should  be." 
"  Ah !  if  I  could  find  any  one  like  Mrs. 
Rostrevor !" 

"  Not  an  easy  task,  certainly  ;  in  her 
husband's  eyes  there  is  no  one  like  her — her 
beauty  may  at  first  have  charmed  me,  but  you 
must  feel  that  only  excellence  and  amiability 
can  retain  deep  regard  through  a  series  of 
years.  Kather  than  marry  a  wife  who  has 
nothing  to  recommend  her  but  her  pretty  face, 
I  would  have  an  excellent  likeness  of  some 
very  great  beauty,  in  a  very  fine  frame,  and 
hang  it  up  in  my  dressing-room.  As  far  as 
mere  beauty    would  contribute    to    domestic 
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oomfort,  the  picture  would  do  quite  as  well  as 
fte  reality — perhaps  the  canyas  lady  the  better 
of  the  two  once  her  fine  features  would  never 
be  digfigured  by  anger  or  sullenness.  If  you 
expect  happiness  in  the  marriage  state,  you 
most  have  perfect  confidence  in  your  wife's 
principles,  as  well  as  an  asenrance  that  she 
lores  you  better  than  any  other  person  in  the 
world.  I  need  not  say  that  you-  must  deserve 
her  love  and  confidence  in  return.  Then, 
indeed,  marriage  is  almost  heaven  upon  earth  I 
7ou  smile  at  my  description,  but  you  must  re- 
Difcmber  I  sketch  con  amore—1  experience  such 
a  blessing  daily!" 

**Then  you  really  think  that  love — true, 
passionate  love,  is  dependant  on  esteem.  I 
Qiust  confess  that  is  to  me  a  new  view  of  the 
ca8e*«on  the  contrary,  I  have  always  classed 
those  two  feelings  in  my  own  mind  as  things 
perfectly  distinct — not  to  say  incompatible." 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  say,"  replied  the  Major, 
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*'  that  you  must  neceasarily  love  every  pen*    ] 
you  esteem,  far  less,  that  you  must  cbMB 
every  person  whom  you  admire — ^but  I  CBWi 
for  a  moment,  admit  that  you  could  retu&^ 
and  sincere  love  for  a  person  who  had  fi^fo^ 
your  esteem.  I  do  not  expect  to  find  perfeobfl* 
in  any  one — but  there  are  some  tluDgB  wl0^ 
indicate — not  the  frailty   common  to  all  ^i^ 
sons  and  daughters  of  Adam,  but  positive  ^ 
pravity  of  heart  I    A  woman  who  can,  in  eafV 
youth,  accept  a  man  for  whom  she  has  no  lo'^ 
whatever,  simply  for  bis  rank  or  fortune,  wi^ 
not,  in  after  life,  hesitate  to  commit  any  crin^ 
which  promises  to  gratify  the  same  ambition 
That  is  a  fearful  passion  to  be  seen  in  youth— 
and  if  it  be  one  ^  by  which  the  Angels  fell-' 
How  can  man,  the  image  of  his  Maker,  expeo 
to  profit  by  it  ?' " 

"  And  yet,"  said  Horace,  thoughtfully,  **  i 
is  not  usually  considered  so  deep  a  crime,  ii 
man  or  woman  as  many  others." 
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''  It  is  not,  although  perhaps  more  disaatrous 
^itseffiicts  on  the  peace  of  families,  than  any 
<^.  On  this  account,  especially,  I  consider 
^^  htppy  who  are  placed  in  such  a  station 
^  life,  or  in  such  equality,  as  to  ensure  their 
^^  loTed  for  themselves  alone.  We  may 
^  fkoiure  and  applause  in  the  world — but 
^^^ifoxBss  belongs  to  the  domestic  circle." 

^Horace  ought  to  know  something  about 
^^  observed  Boehampton,  catching  Bostre- 
TQt^s  last  words  as  he  joined  them.  '^  By 
(^ove  I  he's  the  happiest  fellow  I  know  in  his 
^  home  I  Such  a  mother,  such  sweet  sisters, 
^a&therwho  is  kindness  itself!  I  never 
^^  much  about  leaving  any  place  in  my  life 
Wore,  bat  it  was  devilish  hard  to  bid  farewell 
te  tibe  mhabitants  of  Bawdon  Court  P 

«^i28t  at  that  moment,  one  of  the  officers 
^e  up  to  them,  and  said,  *^  I  think,  gentle- 
^^,  if  you  have  any  letters  for  England,  you 
^  better  prepare  them.  There  is  a  vessel  in 
^6  distance,  and  we  hope  to  speak  her.** 
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They  hastened  to  their  cabins — Horace  had  a 
letter  to  finish — we  will  peep  over  his  shoulder, 
and  read  the  conclusion  of  it. 

^'  I  have  had  a  most  narrow  escape  from 
destruction.  I  fell  overboard,  and  must  have  been 
drowned,  but  for  the  bravery  of  Rostrevor, 
whom  I  have  mentioned  to  you  before.  He 
jumped  over  after  me,  and  succeeded,  with 
great  difficulty,  in  getting  me  safely  to  the 
boat.  At  that  instant,  he  was  himself  threat- 
ened with  a  more  terrible  death  from  a  shark 
who  was  pursning  him,  but  fortunately,  he  is  a 
most  excellent  swimmer  -—  he  dived,  and 
managed  to  elude  the  enemy.  He  was  very 
much  exhausted  after  such  great  exertion — ^but, 
I  was  told,  thought  much  less  of  himself  than 
of  me.  I  had  been  longer  in  the  water,  and 
was  ill  for  a  few  days  afterwards,  but  am  now 
quite  recovered ;  and  Rostrevor  is,  thank  God, 
no  worse.  Had  anything  happened  to  .him  I 
could  never  have  forgiven  myself,  for  being, 
even  unwillingly,  the  cause — as  he  has  a  beau-- 
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tifol  wife  and  child,  who  both  perfectly  idolize 

luno. 

^'  To  the  child  I  owe  my  escape  in  a  great 
measure,  for  while  every  one  else  was  staring  at 
tlie  water^  too  much  startled  to  be  capable  of 
thought,  she  alone  had  presence  of  mind  to 
recollect  that  her  papa  was  a  good  swimmer, 
find  to  mn  down  for  him.  I  need  not,  after 
this,  tell  you  that  little  Adelaide  is  no  ordinary 

.duld 

Major  Bostrevor  is  kindness  itself  to  us — 
inore  like  an  elder  brother  than  any  thing  else. 
Be  is  a  very  distinguished  man,  both  as  a  soldier 
iuid  a  scholar^,  (I  cannot  tell  you  how  many  lan- 
guages he  understands,)  and  is  so  good  a  speci- 
nien  of  his  country  that  I  quite  agree  in  our 
Sovereign's  remark  that  ^^  an  Irish  gentleman 
18  the  finest  gentleman  in  the  world."  We 
luive  different  amusements  in  his  cabin  every 
lught,  so  that  I  do  not  see  very  much  of  the 
other  passengers^  nor  do  I  need  their  society. 
Bostrevor  is  just  the  man    you  would    have 

VOL.   I.  H 
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chosen  yourself  for  my  friend-^he  is  as  kind  to 
Rowey  as  he  is  to  me,  so  that  those  who  love 
quizzing  bestow  on  us  the  soubriquet  of  ^^  the 
inseparables/'  and  '^  the  three  black  graces*' 
For  the  justice  of  the  latter  term  I  cannot 
answer,  but  long  may  we  deserve  the  first, 
say  I. 

We  have  been  frequently  becalmed  lately— 
which  is  I  suppose  usually  the  case  near  the 
line — we  crossed  it  yesterday.  You  would 
have  been  much  amused  at  the  whole  scene, 
although  there  was  at  one  time  considerable 
fear  of  an  uproar ;  one  of  the  cadets  declaring 
that  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  shaved ; 

he  actually  locked  himself  up  in  his  cabin,  and 

» 

announced  his  resolution  to  shoot  the  first  per* 
son  who  offered  to  approach  him;  however, 
the  captain  soon  settled  the  affair,  by  placing  a 
sentry  at  his  door  and  desiring  that  he  should 
remain  unmolested— so  he  gained  nothing  but 
the  ridicule  of  every  one  on  board. 

The  ceremony  begins  on  the  previous  night 
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by  a  boat  being  put  off)  from  which  a  noise  is 
Iieard,  as  at  a  ^Ustance,  asking  the  name  of  the 
veflsel,  captain,  and  so  on,  from  his  watery 
Majesty,  Neptune ;  which  being  answered  in 
the  courteons  style  due  to  a  sovereign,  the 
captam  inyites  him  to  honour  the  ship  with  a 
tint  on  the  ensuing  day. 

A  tar-barrel  with  a  lighted  candle  stuck  in 
H,  is  then  lowered,  and  is  whirled  along  the 
watery  waste.  This  is  intended  for  Neptune's 
boat,  and  as  it  recedes  irom  sight  looks  ex- 
tremely welL 

The  next  day  Neptune  and  Amphitrite  came 
<A  board,  attended  by  their  hopeful  son,  and 
various  sea  monsters.  They  really,  with  their 
suite,  made  a  very  respectable  appearance. 

Every  one  who  had  not  already  crossed  the 
^e,  was  called  on  to  submit  to  the  operation 
of  shaving,  which  is  certainly  performed  rather 
loughly — a  piece  of  rusty  iron  serving  instead 
of  a  razor,  and  tar  doing  duty  for  soap.  Disci- 
H  3 
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pline  was  for  the  time  forgotten — nothing  but 
fun  to  be  seen  or  heard  any  where.  At  length 
all  was  once  more  restored  to  cleanliness  and 
order^  and  the  qaarter-deck  resumed  its  excla- 
sive  privileges. 

One  of  the  lady  passengers  caused  as  much 
merriment  as  any  one  else^  by  her  extravagant 
anxiety  to  "  see  the  liner  she  repeated  her  re- 
quest so  often  that  the  Captain  who  likes  a 
joke  well^  promised  to  gratify  her  curiosity. 
Accordingly  he  handed  her  the  telescope,  and 
she  declared  she  saw  the  equator  quite  dis- 
tinctly I 

The  captain  confessed  privately  that  he  had 
been  willing  to  see  how  far  credulity  would 
lead  a  person — and  that  he  had  therefore  placed 
a  fine  thread  between  the  lenses  of  the  glass. 
Of  course  the  victim  is  dubbed  for  life,  ^*  The 
lady  who  has  seen  the  line  /" 

She  is  really  a  useful  personage  on  board- 
ship,  afibrding  as  she  does,  a  never-failing  fund 
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of  amusement ;  only  a  very  short  time  before 
had    occaaioned     an   equally    ludicrous 


A  discosfflon  took  place  at  the  dinner-table, 
on  the  question  whether  or  not  the  moon  was 
inhabited?  This  personage  very  positively 
ttserted  that  it  was  not — and  on  being  asked 
to  give  her  reason,  replied  that  ^^  if  there  were 
soy  inhaUtants  they  would  be  so  much  dis- 
tressed for  want  of  space  when  there  was  a  new 
mooD,  that  they  would  certainly  die  of  suffo- 
cation." 

I  wish  there  had  been  a  Hogarth  at  table,  to 
paint  the  faces  of  the  company.  The  coughs 
that  assailed  some — the  sneezing  that  effected 
others — ^the  resolute  fixing  of  their  eyes  on  the 
ground,  in  the  vain  effort  to  do  the  polite — 
nntil  two  pairs  of  eyes  unluckily  meeting,  their 
OTOers  burst  out  into  a  fit  of  uncontrollable 
laughter,  which  spread  like  wild-fire,  until 
every  person,  except  the  unlucky  being  who 
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caused  the  mirth,  was  in  a  roar  of  laughter. 
It  was  capital. 


**  Rostrevor  will  be  returning  home  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  and  I  hope  you  will  then 
become  acquainted,  for  to  say  nothing  of  such 
obHgations  as  we  can  never  return,  he  is  a 
glorious  fellow. 

*'  Roehampton  is  writing  to  you  himself — so 
I  need  not  say  any  thing  on  his  account — I  am 
heartily  glad  we  enter  life  together.  I  hope  to 
let  you  hear  such  things  of  your  son,  that  you 
shall  feel  your  heart  glow  with  pleasure  at  the 
recital." 

What  an  interesting  scene  is  the  meeting  of 
two  vessels  of  the  same  country,  in  the  midst 
of  the  ocean.  With  what  joyous  feelings  we 
hail  the  first  strange  voices  we  have  heard,  it 
may  be  for  months.  Circumstances  give  to 
the  strangers  all  the  value  of  brothers,  in  our 
eyes,  and  when  we  again  separate,  the  '^  fare- 
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b"  the  mutual  kind  wishes  ire  uttered  with 
as  faltering,  and  hearts  as  loudly  beat- 
ing as  if  we  had  been  years,  instead  of  minutes 

acqusdnted. 

The  vessels  hailed  each  other,  shortened  sail, 
and  drew  near.  Packets  were  made  up  on 
board  the  Orwell,  and  despatched,  with  a  few 
English  newspapers,  to  the  other  ship  which 
proved  to  be  the  Combermere,  from  Calcutta. 
In  return,  the  Orwell  took  charge  of  letters  for 
India,  and  heard  news  from  Calcutta.  Health 
*Qd  a  speedy  voyage  were  drank  by  each  party 
to  the  other,  and  then  they  parted,  never  more 
perhaps  to  meet  in  this  world. 

The  course  of  vessels  outward-bound,  is  very 
different  from  the  track  pursued  by  those  that 
are  returning  home — in  the  former  case,  ships 
now  never  touch  at  St.  Helena,  rarely  at  the 
Cape,  so  that  there  was  no  stoppage  to  the 
Orwell,  nor  any  land  visible  (save  a  cloudy 
glimpse  of  Tristan  D'Acunha,)  until  early  in 
October  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Madras  appeared  in  sight. 
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To  many  the  cry  of  ^*  Land/'  was  one  of  un- 
qualified delight,  even  those  who  had  most 
enjoyed  the  voyage  were  glad  of  the  change, 
and  now  the  old  Indian  residents,  with  their 
knowledge  of  localities  and  customs,  found 
themselves  personages  of  no  slight  importance ; 
the  strangers,  or  Griffins^  as  they  are  termed, 
asking  multitudes  of  questions,  ^^  quick,  close, 
and  heavy,  like  a  hail-storm,"  without  waiting 
to  allow  any  one  of  their  queries  to  be  an- 
swered. 

For  a  day  or  two  previously,  the  passengers 
had  expatiated  with  rapture  on  the  spicy 
breezes  of  Ceylon,  which  they  thought  they 
inhaled — quite  unconscious  that  they  were  im- 
posed upon  by  the  sailors,  who  had  rubbed  a 
little  cinnamon  oil  on  the  gang-way,  and 
various  parts  of  the  vessel. 

Now  a  faint  line  was  visible  along  the  horizon 
which  was  recognised  as  an  Indian  range  of 
hills — the  vessel  glided  on,  and  as  the  shades  of 
night    descended    the    breeze    freshened — the 
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S^Uant  barque  scadded  on  at  nine  or  ten  knots 
^hoar;  before  midnight  a  faint  light  was 
descried^was  it  a  star^  or  the  light-house? 
^  look-out-man  pronounced  it  to  be  a  light- 
house. The  event  proved  that  he  was  oorrect 
"^before  dawn  the  Orwell  was  safely  anchored 
in  the  Madras  Roads. 


H  3 
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CHAPTER  XL 


Know  ye  the  land  where  the  cypress  and  myrtle, 

Are  emblems  of  deed  that  are  done  in  their  dime, 

Where  the  rage  of  the  iruhuie,  the  love  of  the  turtle 

Now  meh  into  sorrow,  now  madden  to  crime. 

Know  ye  the  land  of  the  cedar  and  Tine, 

Where  the  flowers  erer  blossom,  the  heairens  ever  shine. 

Where  the  light  wings  of  zephyr  oppressed  with  perfVime^ 

Wax  faint  o'er  the  gardens  of  Gul  in  her  bloom 

Where  the  citron  and  olive  are  fairest  of  firuit, 

And  the  voice  of  the  nightingale  never  is  mute. 

Where  the  tints  of  the  earth,  and  the  hues  of  the  sky, 

In  colour  tho'  varied,  in  beauty  may  vie, 

'Tis  the  clime  of  the  East,  'tis  the  land  of  the  sun. 

Btbon. 

With  very  thin  clothing,  and  but  little  of  it. 

MOOBB. 


To  those  who  have  hitherto  seen  only  the  hi 
and  valleys — the   woods,  fields^   and  gardei 
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^  Tillages,  townSy    and  cities  of  our   own 
BritiBh  Ides ;  who  have  inhftled  only  the  foggy 
diilly  atmosphere  of  a  northern  dimate,  and 
loixed  only  with  ^  cool,  impertorbable,"  con- 
ventional English  Society,  where  it  takes  a  life 
time  to  become  acquainted,  and  when  you  are 
left  in  doubt  at  last  whether  the  acquisition  be 
worth  the  trouble  taken  in  acquiring  it,  per- 
haps a  greater,  or  stranger  change  can  hardly 
be  presented  than  salutes  every    sense  of   a 
young  traveller,  when  without  having  landed 
on  any  intermediate  spot,  he  has  traversed  the 
waste  of  waters,  and  finds  himself  fairly    at 
anchor  in  the  Madras  Beads. 

When  the  Orwell  reached  India,  the  mon- 
soon was  at  band,  the  heat  not  oppressively 
great — our  young  friends  were  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  excellent  health,  and  capital  spirits — 
disposed  to  see  all  that  was  to  be  seen,  and  be 
pleased  with  all  they  saw — ^the  great  secret, 
after  all  of  a  pleasant  excursion. 
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They  rose  early  in  the  morning,  prepared  for 
any  scheme  of  pleasure  that  might  present 
itself-— and  intending  to  land  with  the  first 
boat ;  but  when  they  reached  the  deck,  they 
found  so  much  that  was  new  and  strange  that 
they  were  by  no  means  sorry  to  delay  their 
departure  for  an  hour  or  two. 

The  vessel  was  anchored  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  shore,  but  as  there  was  no 
fog,  no  dense  atmosphere  to  obstruct  their 
view,  they  could  with  the  help  of  a  glass  dis- 
tinguish not  only  the  general  features  of  the 
landscape,  but  even  its  minute  details. 

'^  Those  hills  to  south  are  the  Falaveram 
range,  on  which  the  Company  have  a  canton- 
ment— I  believe  they  derive  their  name 
from  government  having  been  palavered 
into  building  on  the  land-ward  side  of  the  hill 
— which  of  course  renders  the  station 
most  oppressively  hot  and  unhealthy.  That 
smaller  isolated  elevation  is  St.  Thomas'  mount 
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^^^  the  apostle  is  said  to  have  been  martyred 

^  where  his  footstep  is  seen,  (as  the  guide 

S^^elj  assures  you)  to  this  day.    The  Tillage 

^hich  adjoins  it,  facing  the  sea,  is  called  St 

J^bmd^or  in  the  native  language  Milapoor, 

(the  city  of  the  Peacocks.)    It  is  the  sanitarium 

<>f  Madras.     Do  you  see  that  grove  of  tall, 

^'ftQchless,  stately  trees,    with    a    cluster  of 

*cathery,  waving  leaves  on  the  top — those  are 

the  far-famed  cocoa-nut  trees,  the  most  striking 

^^tnre  in  an  Eastern  landscape.'' 

Immediately    opposite   the   vessel  lay    the 

Black  Town,  with  its  motley  intermixture  of 

^ast  mansions  and  mud  cottages — its  Mosques, 

^^odas,  and  Christian  Churches,  its  narrow 

^^ts,  and  filthy  bazaars — its  idolatrous  pro- 

^^ions — and  its  thousand  other  things — each 

^ore  strange— more  outlandish  than  the  pre- 
ceding. 

The  eyes  of  those  who  love  variety  are  cer- 
^iu  to  be  gratified  in   the  Black  Town'  of 
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Madras — ^but  it  is  very  questionable  whether 
the  curious  would  not  do  well  to  have  all  other 
organs  of  sense  behind  them,  when  they  set 
out  on  what  Mrs.  Malaprop  calls  an  exploding 
expedition.  The  noise  of  the  tom-toms  and 
drums,  and  the  yooiferations  of  the  people  being 
nearly  as  distressing  to  the  ears^  as  the  scents 
which  pervade  the  bazaars  are  to  the  olfactory 
nerves. 

None  of  these  drawbacks  are  however  dis- 
cernible from  the  roads,  on  the  contrary,  Black 
Town  presents  rather  an  imposing  appearance. 

The  houses  on  the  beach  are  chiefly  public 
buildings.  The  Custom  House,  the  Master 
Attendant's  office,  two  or  three  Agents'  offices, 
with  their  deep  verandahs  supported  on  pillars, 
something  resembling  marble,  make  a  handsome 
show. 

Adjoining  the  Black  Town,  is  Fort  St. 
George.  It  is  said  to  be  a  strong  fortress,  be- 
ing defended  on  one  side  by  the  sea  and  its 
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impanaUe  surf,  and  on  the  others,  by  a  wide, 
deep/ossi,  ramparts,  and  bastions. 

But  great  as  is  the  pleasure  of  seebg  so  dif- 
ferent a  country,  the  natives  decidedly  form 
the  greatest  object  of  interest  to  a  stranger. 
**  Well  talk  of  that  anon." 

The  gentlemen  assembled  on  the  poop  were 
watching  the  scene  with  great  pleasure.  The 
roads,  thronged  with  vessels  of  every  size  and 
bnild,  from  the  stately,  graceful  frigate,  and  the 
capacious,  taut  merchantman,  to  the  clumsy 
Arab  Dhow  and  country  Dhonee — the  boats 
patting  off  from  the  shore,  and  the  busy  crowds 
on  the  beach  alternately  engaged  their  atten- 
tion, or  excited  their  comments,  when  Adelaide 
startled  them  by  exclaiming  in  accents  of  terror 
and  amazement,  ^'  Oh^  Papa  I  Papa  !  there  are 
some  men,  black  men,  walking  on  the  water.'' 

"  Yes,  Major ;  Addie  is  quite  right !  just 
look  I  Some  are  kneeling,  some  standing  on 
the  sea  ;  there  is  not  a  boat  visible — and  the 
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fellows  seem  quite  at  their  ease — far  more  so, 
than  I  should  be,  were  I  tossing  in  that  way 
on  a  heavy  surf." 

Laughter  for  a  moment  prevented  the  Major 
from  replying.  He  then  said,  ^'  You  need  not 
alarm  yourselves;  the  men  are  very  safe  in  their 
boats.  See  I  here  is  one  coming  for  the  ship's 
papers— now  you  can  see  his  boat — it  is  the 
safest  sea-conveyance  going,  as  it  is  of  too 
light  a  construction  ever  to  sinL  In  very 
rough  weather  the  man  ties  himself  to  his  little 
bark,  and  will  thus  brave  the  roughest  surf  ever 
known  even  upon  this  coast.  They  are  com- 
posed simply  of  three  pieces  of  wood  fastened 
together — the  middle  and  longest  one  being 
about  six  feet — they  are  the  well-known  cata- 
marans." 

At  this  moment,  one  approached  the  gang- 
way—the man  jumped  on  board,  and  after 
making  a  very  low  inclination  of  the  head,  with 
joined  hands,  to  the  Sahibs,  removed  the  small 
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cere-doth  cap  which  he  wore,  (a  thing  very 
inuch  in  the  shape  of  the  paper  boats  children 
inake)  and  taking  out  of  it  some  letters,  pre- 
sented them  to  the  Captain. 

With  the  exception  of  this  cap,  he  was  guilt- 
less of  any  clothing  whatsoever,  and  with  his 
luird,  weather-beaten  featores,  was  certainly  no 
very  prepossessing  specimen  of  a  Hindoo. 

Boat  after  boat  now  arrived  bringing  fresh 
provisions  of  every  kind— all  excellent,  except 
the  bread.  And  these  boats  conveyed  letters 
from  the  passengers  to  their  friends  or  agents 
OQ  shore.  Masulah  boats  had  added  to  their 
cargoes  servants  of  all  kinds,  and  grades,  each 
bearing  in  his  hand  written  testimonials  of  his 
chaiacter,  from  his  former  employers.  These 
certificates  amused  our  Englishmen  not  a  little, 
some  setting  forth  that  *^  Kamasawmy  was  the 
greatest  thief  in  India" — another  that  **  Abdul- 
lah was  the  most  extravagant  Khansaman  to 
be  found  in  the  Camatic,"  a  third  assuring  you 
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that  Anachellum  was  a  good  waiter,  and  am- 
excellent  servant,  having  only  one  trifling  de* 
feet — that  in  the  course  of  his  life  he  had  never 
been  known  to  utter  a  word  of  truth. 

These,  and  similar  evidences  of  capability 
were  presented  by  their  respective  owners  with 
the  utmost  gravity,  '*  a  hrdetet^  being  "  a  krao 
ter"  with  them — whether  good  or  bad  was  a 
secondary  consideration — or  rather  than  not  any 
at  all. 

They  crowded  round  the  gentlemen,  chatter- 
ing Tanuel,  Teloogoo,  Hindoostanee,  and 
broken  English — assuring  them  that  they  were 
the  best  khansamans  (butlers,)  kitmutgars, 
(footmen,)  'dubashes  (valets,)  gora-wallahs 
(horsekeepers,)  coachmen,  and  a  hundred  other 
things,  that  were  to  be  found  in  the  Presidency. 

# 

They  set  about  their  business  of  procuring 
engagements  with  a  tact  and  saooir  faire  truly 
amusing.  One  tall  fellow,  upwards  of  six  feet 
high,  walked  up  to  Koehampton,  and  salaaming 
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profoimdly  before  bim,  assured  him  he  would 
not  *^  get  anotber  Dubash  in  all  Madras  who 
could  asaist  him  in  dresting."  While  a  horse- 
dealer,  quite  equalling  his  white  brethren  in 
loguery,  told  Horace  ^^  he  had  a  sjdendid 
Arabian  to  dispose  g£,  which  he  had  kept  on 
purpose  for  him,  as  it  was  the  finest  horse  in  all 
Madras,  and  he  thought  it  ought  to  be  mounted 
by  the  best  rider  and  the  handsomest  gentleman 
in  the  place." 

Bostrevor,  however,  prevented  his  young 
friend  from  being  imposed  upon,  and  in  spite 
of  the  attractions  set  forth  by  these  gentry, 
thej  elbowed  their  way  into  the  cuddy,  and  sat 
down  to  breakfast. 

The  table  was  well  supplied  with  Indian 
luxuries.  Kid  chops  were  thought  superior  to 
lamb — the  delicious  pomfret-fish  was  univer- 
sally approved  of ;  the  large  infant-lobster-like 
prawns  were  pronounced  excellent—the  fruit 
capital — all  was  enjoyment  I 
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'•  What  hotel  do  you  propose  to  patroniz^^ 
Major?"  said  Horace. 

"  Hotel !  my  good  fellow,  you  are  not  ia 
England  I  Pray  do  not  affront  Indian  hospita- 
lity by  even  talking  of  such  places,  if  you  do, 
it  will  be  *  coupe  la  gorge  for  that  I'  I  believe 
that  there  U  some  place  of  that  kind,  but  as  to 
a  gentleman  being  at  it,  the  thing  was  never 
heard  of.  Excuse  my  mirth,  but  to  an  old 
Indian,  the  idea  of  going  to  an  hotel  presents  a 
picture  that  is  quite  too  absurd." 

*'  But  we  must,  you  know — we  are  entire 
strangers." 

'*  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it — I  have 
already  written  to  a  friend  to  say  that  we  shall 
be  happy  to  pay  him  a  visit,  if  he  can  receive 
us — and  if  not,  he  will  hand  us  over  to  some 
one  else,  but  wherever  we  go,  we  are  quite 
certain  of  a  warm  welcome." 

"  But  you  are  well  known,  Major,"  observed 
Koehampton,  ^^  and  that  makes  all  the  differ- 
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ence.  We,  as  entire  strangers,  could  not  think 
of  intruding  uninvited  into  any  gentleman's 
house;  you  must,  therefore,  excuse  us.** 

^'Indeed. I  shall  not;  therefore  prepare  to 
Iftnd  with  us :  you  will  soon  discover  that  you 
are  welcome." 

At  this  moment  a  man  approached,  very 
snperior  in  appearance  to  any  native  they  had 
yet  seen.  His  figure  was  tall,  and  well-propor- 
tioned, and  his  countenance  prepossessing.  His 
nose  was  acquiline,  bis  eyes  large  and  black,  a 
clear  forehead,  a  well-formed  mouth,  the  upper 
lip  being  graced  with  a  moustache  that  would 
have  killed  half  the  dandies  in  London  of  sheer 
^^yji  a  love-lock  hung  on  each  side  of  his  face, 
and  he  wore  earrings.  His  dress  consisted  of 
pantaloons,  large  and  full,  made  of  kincob 
silk,  a  white  muslin  tunic,  the  body  of  which 
fitted  tightly  to  the  shape,  while  from  the  waist 
it  was  full ;  it  reached  to  the  knees,  and  as  the 
iQaterial  was  clear  muslin,  of  course  the  dark 
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skin  was  visible  through  it.  The  tonic  was 
confined  on  the  hips  by  a  sash  or  cummer  bund 
of  bright  scarlet  muslin,  and  the  turban  was 
formed  of  the  same  material :  a  narrow 
tiger-skin  belt,  edged  with  silver  lace,  was 
placed  over  the  right  shoulder,  and  fell,  crossii^ 
the  chest,  to  the  right  knee,  an  engraved  silver 
badge  attached  to  this,  and  resting  on  the  breast, 
informed  you  in  English  and  Teloogoo  that  he 
was  a  dahyet  or  peon  in  the  service  of  one  of 
the  members  of  council :  his  costume  was  com- 
plete, by  a  long  silver  stick  which  he  held  in  his 
hand. 

Leaving  his  slippers  at  the  entrance  of  the 
cuddy,  he  advanced  with  bare  feet  and  many 
salaams,  enquired  for  ^*  Kostrevor  Sahib," 
placed  a  chit  in  his  hand,  and  again  salaaming 
profoundly,  withdrew  to  the  quarter-deck. 

"  Are  you  satisfied  now  ?"  said  the  Major 
when  Koehampton  returned  him  the  note  he 
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given  him  to  reacL    It  was  from  his  friend 

Mr.  Turton. 

Mt  DBAB   BiOeTBEYOB, 

We  shall  bedelighted  to  see 
you  and  your  party,  if  the  young  men  will 
accept  the  accommodation  of  a  tent,  until  some 
of  our  present  guests  have  departed,  I  send  a 
carri^  down  for  you. 

In  haste,  yours  truly, 
H.  T. 

^^Welir  said  Horace,  laughing  as  he  pe- 
nised  the  billet,  '^  this  certainly  is  not  to  be 
classed  as  a  method  of  proceeding,  ^  cool  and 
quite  English/  How  our  friends,  at  home 
would  wonder  at  such  a  thing.  Ten  years  ac- 
quaintance would  not  have  justified  the  intru- 
noa ;  however,  we  have  only  to  thank  you,  and 
enjoy  our  good  fortune." 
^^  Make    haste    then,    for    we    must    land 
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directly,  and  not  keep  the  horses  standing  in 
the  sun." 

In  ten  minutes  more  they  were  in  the  boat 
which  was  to  convey  them  to  the  shore.  Their 
boat  attracted  their  attention^  as  being  so  dif- 
ferent to  any  thing  they  had  seen  before.  It 
was  large  and  high— the  planks  that  formed 
it  being  sewed  together  with  coir  ropes,  and 
the  interstices  filled  up  with  the  same  material ; 
at  the  stern  there  was  a  deck,  and  on  raised 
seats,  protected  from  the  sun  by  an  awning,  sat 
the  party,  watching  (infinitely  to  their  amuse- 
ment)— the  movements  of  the  dandies,  or  boat- 
men, who  were  rowing  with  very  long  shovel- 
like oars,,  and  keeping  time  by  singing  in  a 
very  peculiar  manner,  the  maistree  sat  at  the 
head  steering  with  a  long  pole.  Two  catamarans 
attended  the  boat,  in  case  of  an  accident. 

At  length  they  neared  the  first  of  the  much 
dreaded  eurfs — when  the  men  demanded  a 
present  by  vociferating  *'  Bucshish  I"  "  Ahm, 
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ti 


(yes,  yes)  responded  Bostreyor,  and  the 
flew  to  tbe  Bummit  of  the  tremendoas, 
foaming  surge,  and  down  again^  amiost  the 
shouting,  screaming  and  singiDg  of  the  men, 
and  the  alarm  of  the  passengers.  Another  and 
another  surf  was  thus  passed,  and  the  boat 
stnickagainst  the  ground,  and  two  natives  wading 
up  to  it,  brought  a  chair  fastened  on  poles,  on 
which  the  travellers  were,  one  by  one,  con- 
veyed to  the  shore  in  safety,  Bostrevor  having 
first  performed  his  promise  by  giving  a  pagoda, 
to  be  divided  among  the  men,  above  the  regular 

0 

government  price  of  their  services.* 

It  may  probably  not  be  known  to  the  majority  of  English 
'^en,  that  it  is  a  part  of  "  the  system**  of  John  Company  to 
fix  an  arbitrary  price  on  the  services  <^  Natives,  in  almost  every 
<lepartment.  Thus,  the  well  known  political  maxim  that  the 
"i^ly  (whether  of  labour  or  of  goods)  is  commensurate  with 
^  demand,  does  not  obtain  in  India ;  in  other  words  a  native 
u  not  allowed  to  derive  the  advantage  which  ought  to  result, 
*iidin  any  other  country  would  result,  from  any  casual  scarcity 
<if  competitors  in  his  branch  of  labour — ^the  end  doubtless  is 
<*^ed — ^the  Native  nominally  free,  is  held  in  a  state  of  bon- 
^iBod  having  no  hope  of  improving  his  condition,  no  end 
^vhich  to  toil,  no  reward  to  look  forward  to,  he  becomes  a 
reckless  man,  who  spends  what  he  gains  on  the  instant,  with- 

VOL.  1.  I 
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A  handsome  barouche  was  waiting  for  them» 
they  entered  it,  and  were  driven  off,  the  peou 

out  attempting  any  provision  for  the  future.  Like  another 
race— to  be  found  in  our  own  country— it  may  be  said  of  the 
Hindoo — 

"  Creature,  tho'  oft  the  prey  of  care  and  sorrow. 
When  blessed  to-day  mimindful  of  to-morrow.'^ 

Doubtless  were  things  differently  arrai^d  the  Company  woidd 
no  longer  derive  a  revenue  of  six  lacs  annually  from  the  sale 
of  arrack  within  the  limits  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  it  may 
be  fairly  questioned  whether  the  police  reports  would  still 
prove  that  one  half  the  population  of  Black  Town,  and  the 
suburban  villages,  is  in  a  state  of  intoxication  every  night,  but 
then  perhaps  a  greater  revenue  would  be  derived  from  articles 
of  European  produce,  which  would  be  eagerly  consumed  by 
the  natives  if  their  circumstances  were  less  degraded  ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  satisfaction  to  be  derived  by  the  consciousness 
of  promoting  industry  and  increasing  happiness,  instead  of 
encouragping  vice  and  misery.  But  that  is  an  inducement  to 
upright  conduct  which  it  would  perhaps  be  ridiculous  to  ex- 
pect to  influence  *our  honorable  masters;'  we  need  not  therefore 
dwell  upon  it. 

The  working  of  the  system  is  amusing  enough.  If  yoa 
want  a  set  of  bearers  to  take  you  to  Hyderabad,  you  apply  to 
the  Police  Office,  ditto,  for  coolies  to  carry  your  luggage,  ditto 
for  a  man  to  fetch  you  a  patarrah  of  potatoes  from  Nundidroog 
and  the  price  of  their  services  is  kindly  fixed  by  Government 
at  the  rate  of  a  quarter  of  a  rupee,  (6d.)  foi  every  ten  miles* 
No  wonder  a  police  officer  enters  your  compound  every  morn- 
ing to  enquire  if  any  robbery  has  been  committed  in  it  during 
the  iright ! 
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Btandiog  footman^like  behind,  while  a  groom 
nu)  b;  the  side  of  each  horse,  bmshing  the 
Qnuqaitoes  off  tbe  animal,  and  fanning  it  with 
A  chowrie  be  beld  in  his  hand. 

As  they  drove  rapidly  along,  the  Major  acted 
as  guide  to  tbe  strangers.  "  This  is  the  Black 
Town  on  our  right  hand,  and  the  fort  on  the 
<¥poBite  side ;  we  must  visit  it  some  day." 

'*  There,**  said  he,  pointing  to  a  very  delapi- 
dated  lavender  coloured  building  at  the  corner 
of  (me  of  the  streets^  "  there  is  the  Hotel  of 
Madras— the  Clarendon — I  hope  you  like  its 
appearwce." 

*'Not  particularly— it  is  not  exactly  what 
the  advertisements  call  a  '  well-accustomed 
inn/  but  still—** 

^'  But  still,  Horace,  if  you  will  act  the  stiff 
English  gentleman  in  India,  you  will  lose  much 
Measure  and  many  friends.  Look  at  the  fort, 
does  it  not  present  a  noble  appearance  ?  and 
these  yfacu  render  the  air  pure  and  healthy. 
I  3 
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Now  this  bailding  is  the  General  Hospital  for 
European  soldiers — here  we  are  at  the  walls, 
this  is  the  Hospital  gate.  Now  we  are  without 
the  barriers  I'* 

The  high  ramparts  of  the  Black  Town  had 
hitherto  concealed  every  vestige  of  *  the 
country'  from  their  sight,  but  now  a  scene 
burst  on  their  astonished  gaze,  so  new,  so  won- 
derfully beautiful  that  they  were  at  once 
bewildered  and  astonished.  The  open  sea,  in 
all  its  glorious  majesty,  lay  on  their  left,  while 
before  them,  mud  huts  and  princely  mansions — 
the  cupola  of  a  pagoda,  and  the  spire  of  a 
church,  appeared  here  and  there  amidst  groves 
of  trees  so  different  from  any  thing  English, 
that  they  far  more  resembled  the  creations  of 
fairy — or  rather,  giant  land,  than  any  thing 
they  had  imagined  was  to  be  found  on  earth. 
The  size  of  the  trees  was  as  much  a  matter  of 
surprise  as  the  very  peculiar  character  of  their 
foliage. 
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Groves  of  cocoa  and  palmyra  trees,  mingled 
with  mango  and  tamarind  topee;  and  in  the 
diversity  of  their  form  and  shade  contrasted 
admirably  with  each  other— while  the  pio- 
torsque  effect  was  erreatly  heightened  by  the 
groups  of  black  and  nearly  naked  natives, 
engaged  in  every  imaginable  occupation  in  the 
open  air. 

^'  See  r  said  Major  Bostreyor,  as  they  crossed 
the  bridge,  '*  those  two  camels  Ijring  down  near 
the  water  are  waiting  therein  readiness  to  carry 
Government  expresses.  They  are  the  most 
rapid  couriers  of  the  country.  That  large  open 
space  which  you  see  railed  in  is  called  ^  The 
Island:'  on  certain  evenings  in  the  week  the 
band  plays  there,  that  corner,  where  the  carri- 
ages stop,  that  their  fair  occupants  may  listen 
to  the  music,  is  the  favorite  spot  par  excellence^ 
for  flirtation.  Now  we  are  on  the  Mount  Road 
—what  do  you  think  of  it  ?" 

"  That  it  b,  decidedly,  the  finest  I  ever  saw 
in  the  world !" 
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'^  You  are  qaite  right :  it  is  unrivalled — ^look 
at  the  spacious  avenue  on  either  side,  for  foot- 
passengers,  formed  by  those  banyan  trees,  the 
branches  of  which,  you  see,  descend  again  to 
the  earth  and  take  root." 

"  Is  that  the  banyan  tree  ?  I  thought  its 
leaves  had  been  large  and  broad  ?"      « 

"  Ah !  you  got  that  idea  from  Milton,  I 
suppose ;  but  the  immortal  has  made  an  error 
there,  just,  I  suppose,  to  prove  that  even  the 
glorious  ^  Paradise  Lost'  could  not  be  quite 
perfect.  Who  would  quarrel  with  him,  though, 
for  so  slight  an  error.  The  plantain,  you  will 
see,  bears  just  such  leaves  as  he  describes." 

Thus  '^  talk  of  various  kinds  beguile  the 
road."  Rostrevor  pointed  out,  as  they  passed 
them,  St.  George's  Church — the  Nawaub's 
gloomy-looking  palace,  and  various  other  objects 
of  interest.  The  gentlemens'  houses  were  all 
enclosed  in  gardens  or  small  parks->compounds, 
as  they  are  called —and  our  travellers  drove 
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about  three  miles  before  tbej  came  to  the  gate 
of  one  at  which  the  sentries  staodiog  indicated 
that  it  was  the  residence  of  a  Member  of  the 
Council 

The  carriage  turned  rapidly  up  an  avenue 
of  noble  Casarina  trees,  and  at  length  stopped 
before  the  door  of  a  splendid  mansion.  It  was 
along  building,  two  stories  high,  in  the  front 
of  which  ran  a  deep  verandah — into  this  veran- 
dah the  rooms  opened  by  large  folding  doors — 
and  it  was  supported  in  front  by  elegant  white 
pillars ;  the  pavement  of  the  verandah  was  of 
black  and  white*  marble,  and,  at  this  hour  of 
tbe  day,  large,  heavy,  green  blinds  were  drawn 
4)wn  along  the  whole  front,  completely  ex- 
dudiog  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  rendering  it, 
m  the  hottest  weather,  a  cool  and  pleasant 
piomenade.  A  broad  flight  of  steps  formed 
the  ascent  to  the  verandah,  where  a  most  digni- 
fied-looking personage,  dressed  completely  in 
white  muslin,  ushered  them  into  the  hall,  or 
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drawing-room.     Here  he  left  them,  while  1: 
went  to  inform  Mr.  Tarton  of  their  arrival. 

The  new  comers  by  no  means  regrett< 
having  a  few  minutes  to  make  their  observ 
tions. 

The  room  into  which  they  were  conduct 
occupied  the  whole  width  of  the  house,  ope 
ing  at  one  extremity  into  the  front  veranda 
and  into  the  back  verandah  at  the  other, 
was  between  forty  and  fifty  feet  long,  and  e 
tremely  lofty.  The  bare  walls  were  polish 
like  marble,  and  were  destitute  of  any  orn 
ment  except  glass  lamp  shades  on  silv 
brackets.  From  the  ceiling  were  depend 
large  globe  lamps,  and  also  a  punkah,  near 
as  long  as  the  room.  The  furniture  w 
equally  simple  and  expensive — designed,  as 
always  the  case  in  India,  for  luxury  and  coi 
fort,  rather  than  ornament.  Four  large  dama 
sofas,  and  lounging  chairs  of  every  possib 
form,  and  of   all  materials,  from  ebony  ai 
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cane-work  to  Uack  wood  and  Russia  leather, 
formed  the  accommodation.  On  the  tables 
8tood  yarioQS  large  china  vases  and  bowls,  filled 
with  roses  and  other  flowers,  swimming,  in 
true  native  style,  stalkless,  on  the  water.  Book- 
oases  completed  the  fomitare. 

^^  Welcome  to  India  I"  exclaimed  a  tall  gen- 
Ueman-like  personage,  entering  the  room.  His 
jacket  and  pantaloons  of  white  jean  were  such 
as  all  wear  in  undress  in  the  East — his  fancy 
waistcoat,  silk  stockings  and  pumps— the  envied 
luxuries  denied  to  the  military — proclaimed 
Um  a  civilian.  '^  Mrs.  Rostrevor !  delighted 
to  see  you  back — well,  I  hope.  Rostrevor, 
very  glad  to  have  you  amongst  us  again.  And 
is  this  my  little  friend,  Adelaide— little  no 
longer,  I  am  afraid.  What  a  lovely  creature. 
Bj  Heaven  those  blooming  cheeks  and  spark- 
ling eyes  do  credit  to  English  air — I  must  have 
a  kiss." 

Rostrevor  now  introduced  Bawdon  and  Roe- 
i5 
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bampton  to  their  host — and  they  were  moel 
kindly  welcomed.  *'  I  am  eorry,  gentlemen,*' 
said  Mr.  Turton,  as  soon  as  the  first  conven- 
tional civilities  were  over,  '*  that  we  have  only 
a  tent  to  ofier  you  at  present — but  in  a  day  or 
two  we  shall  be  able  to  make  you  more  com- 
fortable." 

"  Never  mind  apology,"  said  Bostrevor, 
*'  they  are  soldiers  and  will  not  mind  b^inning 
campaigniu!?  thus  early — besides,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  they  owe  you  a  very  handsome 
amende  for  their  incredulity.  I  could  only, 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  prevent  them  from 
going  to  Clarendon." 

"  Oh,  oh  I"  said  Turton,  much  amused,  "  I 
suppose  they  were  scrupulous  on  the  score  of 
previous  acquaintance  N^importe — *  Live  and 
learn.'  By  the  bye,  you  are  just  in  time  for 
a  wedding  I  Miss  Saville,  who  is  staying  with 
us,  is  to  be  married  to-morrow  evening  to 
Edward  Brereton.    The  ceremony  is  to  be  per- 
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fonned  here,  and    the    ladies  are  very  busy 

making  preparationB — which  is,  I  suppose,  the 
reason  Mrs.  Turton  baa  not  made  her  appear- 
ance.   You  know    the  trouble  of  preparing  a 
imueau.    But,  gentlenaen,  I  dare  say  your 
rooms  are  ready,  and  you  would  like  to  prepare 
for  tiffin.     Boy  I"   aaid  he,  turning  to  a  grey- 
bearded  old  man,   who  was  standing  in   the 
verandah,  '*  show  these  gentlemen  to  their  tent. 
These  rooms,  I  believe,  Bostrevor,  are  destined 
for  you,"  he  continued,  throwing  open  a  half 
door  of  crimson  silk,  and  leading  the  way  into 
a  suite  of  ^artments,  furnished   with   every 
Inxury. 

"  You  must  get  us  some  servants  directly," 
said  Major  Bostrevor,  to  the  Khansaman,  ^^  we 
^11  require  them  for  about  a  week." 

"Very  good.  Sahib,  I  know  dubasb,  kit- 
mutgar,  too  much  good  servant  I  Chota  Sahibs 
want  dubash  ?" 

''Yes,  certainly!" 
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"  Beebee^  ChotaBeebee  want  Ayah?  Know 
one  too  much  clever  woman — she  dress  lady's 
hair  —everything  understand." 

*'  N09  thank  you — the  Beebee  has  brought 
English  Ayah."  The  Khansaman  salaamed, 
and  withdrew. 

Having  seen  his  wife  comfortably  settled  on 
a  sofa,  Rostrevor  took  his  way  to  the  tent  of 
his  young  friends. 

It  was  pitched  on  an  open  lawn  behind  the 
house,  and  was  a  large,  comfortable  abode, 
containing  a  spacious  bed-room,  two  dressing 
and  bath  rooms.  They  were  carpetted,  and 
furnished  with  every  comfort.  The  beds  were 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  room — and  the  only 
difference  they  found  between  their  tent  and 
the  house  was  that  the  breeze  blew  more 
fresh  and  cool  through  canvas  Khanauts  than 
stone  walls,  or  wooden  doors. 

"  I  have  told  the  butler  to  procure  you 
servants  immediately,"    said    Rostrevor.     "  I 
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suppose  I  have  done  right — yoa  will  only  need 
one  each.' 

"Perfectly  right,  and  we  are  very  much 
obliged  to  you — ^but  is  there  any  necessity  to 
engage  servants  for  one  week  7* 

^  Indeed  there  is,  unless  you  have  made  up 
yottr  minds  to  starve  for  that  week— for  not 
one  of  Mr.  Turton's  servants  would  consider  it 
as  his  duty  to  hand  your  plate  at  dinner ;  and 
romember,  when  you  go  out^  you  must  mention 
the  same  to  your  boy,  who  will  of  course 
attend  you.     Shall  we  return  to  the  house  ?" 

They  re-entered  the  hall,  when  they  found 
Mrs.  Turton,  the  bride  elect,  Miss  Saville — and 
one  or  two  other  ladies:  several  gentlemen 
arrived,  in  various  conveyances,  and  some,  who 
^ere  guests  in  the  house,  came  over  from  their 
bungalows.  Miss  Saville,  however,  still  had 
ber  eyes  fixed  on  the  verandah ;  at  length  a 
buggy  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  a  tall,  hand- 
some young  man  in  staff*  uniform,  entered  the 
hall.    He  was  introduced  to  the  strangers  as 
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Captain  Brereton,  and  soon  aflter  his  arriyal, 
the  party  adjourned  to  the  dining*  room  to 
tiffin. 

About  five  o'clock  they  all  went  out  to  drive 
or  ride ;  the  fiances^  as  is  usual  on  such  occa* 
sions^  driving  alone  together.  About  seven 
o'clock  they  returned  to  dress  for  dinner—  when 
a  few  ladies,  and  a  number  of  gentlemen  joined 
the  circle.  The  ladies  retired  to  the  hall  after 
dinner,  where  they  were  speedily  followed  by 
the  gentlemen. 

Miss  Saville  looked  very  happy,  but  not  a 
little  embarrassed  at  the  various  allusions  made 
to  the  expected  events  of  the  ensuing  day. 
At  length.  Captain  Brereton  and  she  discovered 
that  the  evening  was  an  uncommonly  brilliant 
one,  and  that  the  fireflies  gave  a  pleasanter 
light,  than  the  lamps  in  the  interior — an  opinion 
in  which  it  may  be  presumed  no  one  else 
agreed,  as  they  retained  undisputed  possession 
of  the  verandah. 

When  the  party  separated  for  the  night,  Mr. 
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TortoD  courteously  accompanied  his  joung 
guests  to  their  tent,  staid^  and  chatted  witii 
them  of  their  voyage,  and  prospects — spoke 
of  their  gallant  regiment  as  one  to  which  it 
was  an  honour  to  belong,  and  concluded,  by 
observing  as  he  bade  them  "  good  night."  '*  If 
yon  hear  a  noise,  do  not  be  alarmed — it  is  only 
the  frogs!" 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


**  And  he  the  destroyer,  fidse  as  cmel, 

What  is  the  doom  of  his  dastard  sin^ 
Nobles  they  scorn,  high  dames  they  shun  him  ? 

Unbar  yon  palace,  and  gaze  within ! 
A  mother  would  give  him  her  stainless  daughters, 

Men  of  high  honour  salute  him  '  friend,' 
Skies,  oh  where  are  thy  deanang  waters  ? 

World,  oh  where  will  thy  wonders  end  ?" 

Barry  Corkwall. 

'*  I  am  a  Jew.  Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes  ?  hath  not  a  Jew  hands, 
organs,  dimensiixis,  senses,  affections,  passions  ?  fed  with  the 
same  food,  hurt  with  the  same  weapons,  subject  to  the  same 
diseases,  healed  by  the  same  means,  warmed  and  cooled  by  the 
same  summer  and  winter  as  a  Christian  is  ?  If  you  prick  us, 
do  we  not  bleed  ?  if  you  tickle  us  do  we  not  laugh  ?  if  you 
poison  us,  do  we  not  die  ?  and  if  you  wrong  us,  shall  we  not 
revenge  ?  If  we  are  like  you  in  the  rest  we  will  resemble  you 
in  that.         ♦        ♦ 

The  villany  you  teach  me,  I  will  execute,  and  it  shall  go 
hard  but  I  will  better  the  instruction." 

Shakspeabe. 


What  a  blessed  thing  it  is  to  be  independent 
of  all  rule  and  order  I    Not  only  to  be  a  wan- 
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derer  myself,  but  to  be  the  cause  of  wandering 
in  others ;  to  take  the  fair  and  noble  of  the 
l&nd,  and  guide  them — they  knew  not  whither 
—from  one  ecene  or  set  of  characters  to 
another,  without  warning  and  without  apology ! 
To  be  free  as  thought  Itself  I  bound  by  no  ties 
-DO  laws  whateyer  save  my  own  most  caprici- 
ous will ! 

We  talk  much  of  the  fickleness  of  women, 
and  I  am  loath  to  dispute  a  theory  which  proves 
60  convenient  a  topic  of  abuse  to  many  of  my 
brethren  of   the  quill,  only  as  /  have  never 
^}/felf  been  a  martyr  to  it — as  /  have  never 
been  driven  by  the  imputed  fickleness  of  '^  the 
8ex"  to  try  the  efficacy  of  the  elder  Mr.  Wei- 
ler's  recipe  for  a  person  so  afflicted,  **  poison 
fourself   out   of    hand,"  /  cannot  speak  ex- 
cathedra   of  its    existence — but  certainly   we 
Lords  of  the  Creation  (to  give  us  our  due) 
possess  much  of  the  stability  of  the  wind,  and 
the  firmness  and  consistency  of  a  snowdrift — 
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and  authors,  in  their  peculiar  domain,  especially 
writers  of  fiction,  are  the  most  variable  evef^ 
among  the  variable.  Gentle  reader,  this  ex^ 
ordium  is  intended  to  induce  you  graciously  to 
accompany  me  in  my  wandering,  and  to  suffer 
me  to  introduce  you  to  a  scene  which  was 
enacted  at  no  very  great  distance  from  Mr. 
Turton's  residence,  in  that  district  of  Madras 
called  "  the  Adyah"  from  the  river  which  there 
flows  into  the  ocean. 

Enclosed  in  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
elegant  compounds  of  that  lovely  spot,  stood  a 
bungalow  of  unusually  tasteful  exterior.  Its 
dimensions  were  not  great,  but  it  was 
thoroughly  adapted  for  Eastern  comfort.  All 
the  apartments  were  on  the  ground-floor,  the 
public  rooms  opening  into  each  other  in  the 
centre,  while  a  suite  of  private  apartments  oc- 
cupied each  wing. 

A  garden,  rich  with  all  the  gorgeous  shrubs 
and  flowers  of  the  East  surrounded  the  build- 
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iog,  and  combining  a  rare  salubrity  with  great 
beaatj  of  situation,  it  was  considered  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  abodes  in  the  Presidency. 

On  a  sofa,  in  one  of  the  dressing-rooms,  re- 
dined  a  young  man  about  five  and  twenty  years 
of  age,  of  handsome  countenance,  and  general 
prepossessing  exterior.  He  appeared  absorbed 
in  thought — but  presently  rose,  and  entered 
into  a  complete  survey  of  the  house  to  satisfy 
himself  that  all  his  instructions  had  been 
obeyed  in  the  preparations  made  for  no  lighter 
occasion  than  the  reception  of  his  bride. 

Occasionally  he  addressed  his  Khansaman,  in 
that  irritable  tone  which  people  sometimes  use 
when  they  are  not  at  peace  with  themselves. 
It  was  the  day  of  his  marriage,  and  had  you 
asked  him  whether  he  was  happy,  he  would 
have  replied,  '*  perfectly  so"  though  there  was 
agloom  on  his  brow,  (ill-befitting  a  young  bride- 
gioom,)  which  would  have  contradicted  the  as- 
sertion. 
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When  he  returned  to  his  dressing-room,  and 
again  flung  himself  on  the  couch,  the  gloom 
increased  until  it  almost  amounted  to  agony, 
and  he  closed  his  eyes  with  an  expression  of 
pain,  as  if  to  banish  some  vision  which  appeared 
before  him,  and  filled  his  mind  with  anguish. 

"  At  least,"  thought  he,  *'  it  is  well  that  I 
have  chosen  the  other  side  of  the  house  for  my 
future  abode.  I  do  not  think  I  should  like  to 
inhabit  these  rooms  again.  Well !  I  am  sorry 
for  it,  Heaven  knows  I  but  it  cannot  be  avoided. 
I  have  only  acted  as  almost  every  one  else  acts, 
and  in  the  end,  have  behaved  far  more  liberally 
than  most.  So,  why  should  I  reproach  myself? 
And  yet  I  pity  her,  poor  girl !  for  I  really 
believe  she  loves  me  deeply,  and  if  she  had  but 
been  English,  I  would  have  married  her  with- 
out hesitation.  But  then  one  cannot  produce 
a  black  wife !  She  thinks,  I  dare  say  that  I 
need  not  have  made  any  alteration,  or  turned 
Benedick  at  all ;  but  then  she  does  not  under- 
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Stand  oar  costoms,  and  cannot  enter  into  my 
feelings.  Besides,  after  all,  no  woman  oyer 
was  constant  —she  will  soon  either  grow  indif- 
ferent and  be  quite  bappy,  or  reconcile  herself 
to  the  plan  I  have  proposed.  Perhaps  she 
will  love — "  But  eyen  in  thought  he  could  not 
60  wrong  her  as .  to  consider  her  capable  of 
occupying  the  same  position  with  another. 

What  trouble  do  we  not  sometimes  take,  to 
carry  on  a  system  of  self-deception  I  Did 
^ward  Brereton  really  believe  that  she  who 
then  occupied  his  mind  would  soon  forget  him  ? 
On  the  contrary,  so  firmly  was  he  assured  that 
hw  constancy  was  only  to  be  destroyed  by 
death  itself,  that  his  best  and  dearest  friend 
would  have  risked  a  quarrel  with  him  by  even 
Anting  at  the  possibility  of  such  a  change! 
But  he  had  a  slight  glimmering  perception  of 
the  villany  of  his  own  conduct,  and  wished  to 
palliate  it  to  himself  by  trying  to  feel  persuaded 
that  she  might  at  some  future  time,  be  unfaith- 
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fill,  not  to  bimBelf  but  to  his  memory— to  V^ 
recollection  of  one  who  had  himself  brok^^^ 
ev^ry  tie,  and  cast  her  from  him. 

How  little  does  proud  man  know  of  woman^^ 
heart.     With  all  our    much  boasted  wisdom^ 
our  vaunted  superiority  of  intellect,  we  cannot^ 
comprehend  that  most  precious,  most  beautiful, 
most  unearthly  of  all  earthly  things,  the  love  of 
woman ! 

Edward  started  from  his  reverie  as  the  door 
opened;  a  young  woman  entered  the  room, 
seated  herself  opposite  to  him,  and  folding  her 
arms  on  her  bosom,  fixed  her  eyes  on  his  coim- 
tenance  with  a  gaze  of  keen  and  withering 
scrutiny.  Neither  uttered  a  word,  but  the 
changing  hues  of  his  cheek  proved  that  at  least 
he  was  not  quite  dead  to  feeling.  He  writhed 
beneath  her  glance,  yet,  fascinated  as  if  by 
enchantment,  had  no  power  to  turn  away  from 
it. 

Tis  an  old  tale  and  often  told !    a  tale  of 
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'*  iTomanV  credulity,  and  *•  her  maflter's''  in- 
^^onstancy !  Inconstancy  I  What  a  misnomer, 
^^rdy  it  ought  to  be  written  conjtoiigr— HHm- 
Btancy  of  faithlessness. 

Alas !  can  no  tie  bind  us  but  a  vow  pro- 
i^otmced  at  the  altar  ?  Even  that  is  not  always 
^ecttml,  as  every  daily  paper  informs — as  the 
pages  of  "  Debrett"  too  surely  prove.  What  a 
large  proportion  of  marriages  are  ^*  dissolved  by 
act  of  parliament,"  what  a  vast  majority  would 
1^  if  woman  could  plead  the  same  caused  for  a 
divorce. 

Could  ardent  love,  unequalled  constancy, 
and  unrivalled  beauty  have  secured  to  woman 
^c  affection  of  her  lover,  Edward  Brereton 
^ould  never  have  wasted  even  one  moment's 
^liought  on  any  save  the  being  who  sat  before 
"^  Could  the  deepest  obligations  bestowed 
^hout  a  hope  of  return,  could  the  reliuquish- 
^ent  for  his  sake  of  all  that  woman  holds  dear, 
e  availed   to  bind  the  wandering  heart  of 
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man,  or  to  enforce  eternal  claims  of  gratitude 
and  loye,  he  would  have  cherished  that  young 
creature  as  his  life,  so  long  as  life  itself  endured. 
Let  us  throw  a  hasty  glance  backwards. 

Three  years  before,  he  was  travelling  in  an 
unfrequented  part  of  India,  with  no  European 
companion,  and  in  advance  of  all  his  servants 
except  the  bearers  of  his  palanquin. 

Towards  midnight  as  they  were  slowly 
ascending  one  of  the  narrow  passes  of  the 
Ghauts,  they  were  attacked  by  a  band  of 
mountain  robbers — sauve  qui  pent  was  as  usual 
the  watch-word  of  the  bearers — and  Brereton, 
deserted,  severely  wounded,  disarmed,  and  in 
his  travelling  undress — i.  e,  en  chemise  et  les  pieds 
nusy  was  dragged  by  his  captors  into  the  inte- 
rior of  their  wild  country. 

Here  he  was  detained  a  prisoner,  without 
the  power  of  informing  his  friends  of  his  situa- 
tion, and  deprived  of  every  resource  that  could 
aid  in  giving  wings  to  the  lonely  hours  of  a 
captive. 
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In  moody  sorrow  he  for  some  time  refused 
every  advance  made  towards  an  acquaintance 
^J  the  chieFs  son,  the  only  person  who  ap- 
P^ed  to  pity  him — and  who,  actuated  partly 
^7  a  feeling  of  curiosity,  but  principally  by 
compassion,  paid  him  all  the  attention  that  lay 
^  his  power ;  he  continually  brought  him  fresh 
fruits  and  rare  flowers — and  endeayoured  by 
every  means  in  his  power,  to  prove  his  kindly 
feeling.  At  length,  his  winning  attention  at* 
tiacted  Edward's  regard,  and  they  became 
warm  friends. 

Brereton  having  already  acquired  something 
of  the  Canarese  language,  there  was  little 
<lifficulty  in  communicating  their  thoughts,  and 
^  the  absence  of  all  other  occupation  it  became 
^  great  source  of  pleasure  to  both  to  give  and 
^ive  lessons  in  the  diffierent  languages. 
Saadiit,  (such  was  the  youth's  name)  was  ex- 
^^^edingly  charmed  with  his  new  acquisition, 
^d  flattered   himself  on  the  purity    of   his 

VOL.  I.  K 
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English;  whether  with  justice  or  not,  thereat 
shall  determine,  as  we  subjoin  a  specimen,  ^^ 
plaining  at  the  same  time,  that  as  it  may  pro^' 
with  all  its  accuracy,  not  quite  intelligible  € 
English  ears,  we  shall  af^rwards  take  tb 
liberty  of  resortins:  to  a  translation  of  hb  reall; 
elegant  Canarese. 

'*  What  for  you  no  happy  here?**  saic 
Saadtlt  one  day,  observing  an  unusual  depth  oi 
gloom  on  the  countenance  of  his  friend.  ^^  Plenty 
rice — plenty  karee — sun  no  too  much  hot— 
Saad&t  your  broder — what  for  you  wani 
go?" 

^^  Yes,  Saadiit,  but  I  am  far  from  all  mj 
friends,  I  know  not  even  whether  my  famil] 
are  alive — they  are  mourning  for  me  as  lost — ] 
am  absent  from  all  my  duties.  Even  youi 
kindness  cannot  make  me  forget  that  I  am  i 
stranger  and  a  prisoner." 

*'  Me  too  much  love  you— you  not  lov< 
Saadtlt  one   little  bit,  my  father  has    muol 
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^^BKttd  with  your  people,  he  not  send  yon 
*^y?  you  make  happy  here — love  SaadAt — 
^^  want  go." 

"But  what  must  my  friends  think,  SaadAt  ? 
^  will  say  I  am  dead  I" 

BreretoQ  saw  that  help  from  this  quarter 
was  not  to  be  expected,  and  he  ceased  to  urge 
It;  but  the  feeling  of  desolation,  the  yearning 
ifter  home  with  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  com- 
^  preyed  on  his  mind,  and  he  became 
^nsly  ilL  Feyer  produced  delirium,  and  he 
was  reduced  to  the  verge  of  the  grave :  but 
when  he  had  in  some  measure  recovered,  and 
^  began  to  reflect  on  the  past,  he  was  still 
l^s^ted  by  a  glimmering  remembrance  of  a 
lorely  girl  visiting  his  sick  couch,  ministering 
^  his  wantB>  and  bending  over  him  with  afiec- 
&nate  gentleness  and  sorrow.  He  pondered 
^r  this,  but  knowing  the  habits  of  seclusion 
which  prevail  among  Eastern  nations,  he  was 
^tinced  that  he  had  been  deceived  by  some 
^ion  of  the  excited  brain. 
K  3 
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Several  times  he  mentioned  it  to  Saadtlt,  hnt^ 
the  boy  eagerly  reminded  him  how  impossible 
it  was,  and  assured  him  he  had  himself  been  his 
chief  attendant. 

One  day  while  Brereton  was  slowly  recover- 
ing from  his  attack,  Saadiit  entered  the  room 
with  a  magnificent  bouquet  in  his  hand,  offer- 
ing to  instruct  him  in  that  science  so  well 
known  among  Oriental  nations — the  language 
of  flowers. 

The  gentle  sentiment  of  the  study  just  ac- 
corded with  the  feelings  of  the  invalid,  and  he 
eagerly  accepted  the  proposal. 

Feathers,  fruit,  and  flowers  became  the  sub- 
jects of  their  lectures.  Saadiit  smiled  at  the 
eagerness  and  amazement  of  his  friend,  when 
he  discovered  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
imagine  a  wish,  an  enquiry,  a  feeling  of  any 
sort,  which  you  could  not  express  by  means  of 
these  silent  and  eloquent  productions  of  nature. 
He  soon  became  familiar  with  them,  and  passed 
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^  weary  captive  hours  in  combining  them 
^  u  to  form  letters  of  love  and  friendship. 

One  day,  Saadiit  appeared  with  a  bouquet 
which  he  did  not  present  to  his  pupil,  as  usual, 
uiunediately  upon  entering  the  room,  but 
I^aced  it  in  his  hands  on  leaving  him,  saying 
significantly,  ^^  Yon  have  learnt  to  read  and 

write  with  these — study  this,  and  try  to  answer 

it" 

Strack  with  Saadiit's  mysterious  manner 
Brereton  eagerly  seized  the  blooming  letter, 
^i  applied  himself  to  decypher  it.  He  ex- 
amined it  more  than  once  before  he  could  per- 
^e  himself  that  he  was  not  dreaming. 

The  flowers  told  him  that  the  donor  lamented 
^  captivity,  but  still  more  her  want  of  power 
^  soothe  it — but  the  gdl  (rose)  predominated 
over  all  other  flowers,  and  every  petal  spoke  of 
Love  I 

Brereton's  thoughts  reverted  to  the  vision 
Been  in  his  illness — he  felt  assured  that  sepa- 
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rated  as  he  was  from  all  his  own  fiamily,  there 
had  been  one  loving  woman%  eye  bent  on 
him. 

His  young  heart  bounded  with  ecstasy  at  the 
thought — friends,  home,  profession^  every  thing 
was  forgotten,  in  the  wild  delirium  of  joy,  ex- 
cept the  one  blessed  fact  that  he  was  the  object 
of  faithful  love,  and  that  he  loved  in  return. 
For  a  moment  indeed  he  feared  lest  the  whole 
should  only  be  some  idle  medium  of  passing 
the  dull  hours  of  the  Zenana,  but  he  dismissed 
a  thought  which  it  was  agony  to  allow,  and 
waited  with  anxiety  for  a  reply. 

It  came  that  evening ;  Saadtlt  brought  him 
a  basket  contaning  both  fruit  and  flowers,  each 
of  which  comprised  the  former  words  of  the 
incognita,  and  when,  with  a  wild  thrill  of  plea- 
sure Brereton  had  perused  his  letter,  he 
earnestly  entreated  to  be  informed  of  the  name 
of  her  who  had  so  blessed  him. 

Saadiit  hesitated — the  colour  mounted  into 
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Iu8  dark  cheek — he  bent  his  eyes  on  the  ground 
in  embarrassed  silence,  but  after  a  paose  re- 
M  ^*  These  letters  have  come  from  my  only, 
ud  twin  sbter.     Alaa  1   that  I  shoold  live  to 
ny  80— but  she  is  very  dear  to  me,  and  I  can- 
Qot  refiise  to  obey  her  wishes.     She  bad  heard 
&om  me  of  your  captivity  with  the  deepest 
commiseration ;  and  when  you  were  ill,  insisted 
tbat  I  should  permit  her,  disguised  in  the  dress 
ofoneof  the  old  slaves,  to  attend  your  couch, 
and  share  with  me  the  duties  of  a  nurse.     She 
was  constantly  with  you — restored  you  to  life 
^most  to  health,  and  in  doing  so  destroyed 
^  own  happiness  for  ever.     Urged  by  her,  I 
We  made  earnest  entreaty  to  our  father  for 
your  liberty,  and  it  will  soon  be  accomplished ; 
but  in  giving  you  freedom,  she  gives  a  final 
i>low  to  her  own  peace — she  loses  the  only  hap- 
piness she  can  enjoy — that  of  being  near  you, 
although  separated.     On  this  subject  I   have 
still  a  letter  for  you ;''  and  as  he    spoke    he 
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placed  a  small  silver  filigree  box  in  Brereton's 
hand.     He  pressed  it  to  his  lips — then  read. 

*'  I  have  loved  you  better  than  my  life— for 
I  have  assisted  you  to  escape,  although  I  shall 
never  be  happy  again  after  your  departure. 
Mine  is  no  selfish  love,  fi^r  it  leads  me  to  seek 
your  happiness  though  I  destroy  my  own.  If 
I  had  been  the  happy  being  to  have  lived  ever 
near  you — to  have  cherished  as  well  as  loved 
you,  I  should  have  forgotten  there  was  another 
heaven  finding  one  on  earth." 

Brereton  entreated,  prayed  for  one,  at  least 
one,  interview  with  SaadAt's  lovely  sister. 

*'  To  what  purpose?  Know  you  not  that 
you  would  bring  ruin  on  her  head  as  well  as 
on  your  own  and  mine,  were  it  discovered  ? 
And  why  add  to  the  pangs  your  departure 
already  causes  her,  by  seeing  her,  and  avowing 
a  mutual  and  hopeless  passion  ?  Would  it  not 
render  you  both  more  wretched?  No,  you 
have  but  two  nights  more  to  pass  within  these 
walls.     Endure  them  with  fortitude." 
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But  who  ever  loved,  and  yet  was  wise? 
However  true  Saadiit's  assertion  might  be,  he 
codd  not  induce  the  lovers  to  think  it  so— and 
l)^eged  on  both  sides  by  prayers,  and  by  tears 
on  at  least  one,  he  at  length  agreed  to  arrange 
«n  interview, 

b  the  dead  of  night,  when  all  eyes,  save 
tbose  of  love  and  friendship  were  shut,  Saadiit 
"086,  joioed  his  sister  Veerah,  and  with  cauti- 
ous steps  conducted  her  to  the  apartment  of 
Brereton, 

Sven  by  the  dim  light  of  the  lamp,  the  lover 
'^nised  the  same  angelic  countenance  that 
"*Q  charmed  him  even  when  unconscious  of  any 
o4er  object. 

Bo  sprang  forward  to  meet  her;  she  drew 
^^  timidly,  but  he  folded  her  to  his  heart 
N  rapturously  kissed  her.  They  sat  together 
^^^^  Saadiit  on  the  mat.  Yeerah's  hand  was 
linked  in  that  of  Brereton — her  dark,  soft  eyes 
were  half  withdrawn  from  his  ardent  gaze,  yet 
k5 
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now  and  then  were  raised  to  catch  a  glance  of 
her  lover's  countenance.  She  felt,  she  heard 
the  wild  throbbing  of  his  heart,  and  knew  that 
she  was  beloved— and  he  too>  in  her  trembling 
frame,  her  speaking  eye,  and  the  radiance 
of  her  countenance,  saw  her  unspeakable  happi- 
ness. 

^^  And  yet,"  exclaimed  Saadiit,  sadly,  break- 
ing the  deep  silence,  '^  yon  will  forget  us  P 

"  Never,  never  1  It  is  even  a  misery  to  me 
now  that  my  captivity  is  over.  I  know  not  bow 
to  leave  you." 

''  But  we  shall  hear  of  you  ?"  said  Veerah, 
gently,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears. 

Brereton  drew  her  nearer  to  him — and  kissed 
her  fervently  over  and  over  again,  as  he  replied, 
^'  Oh,  yes,  lovely  and  dear  one  I  so  surely  as 
this  heart  beats — so  surely  as  I  live  and  breathe 
you  shall  hear  of  me  I" 

"  Alas  I"  exclaimed  the  dejected  girl,  '*  when 
we  have  you  no  longer  with  us,  what  hope  can 
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be  ours?  what  hope  can  be  mine?    Oh  I  can 
yoQ— will  you — moBt  you  depart  ?" 

^ Dearest)  dearest  Veerah I  what  can  I  do? 
I  most  not  desert  my  duties— I  must  not  re- 
finqoiah  my  post — and  yet,  how  dreadful  is  the 
Btroggle!  how  shall  I  leave  you?  Pronounce 
for  me  yourself — ^think  my  life,  my  honour,  my 
^eedom  in  your  hands,  and  say — what  shall  I 
do?" 

"*  Z%»  must  yon  do,"  said  Saadiit,  ^'  you 
most  part  instantly.  See,  the  sun  will  rise  in 
ft  few  minutes  I  Remember,  your  staying  here 
^d  avail  her  nothing,  and  would  bring  certain 
^traction  on  yourself." 

Brereton  had  held  Yeerah's  hand  in  his 
doling  all  this  time.  He  now,  once  more, 
folded  her  closely  to  his  heart,  and  she  no  longer 
^nk  from  his  caress.  In  the  bitter  moment 
^  parting,  she  could  not  hide  the  feelings  of 
W  heart.  He  clasped  her  slender  form,  as  if 
"^  ooold  not  suffer  her  to  leave  him,  imprinting 
ft  thousand  wild  kisses  on  her  lips,  then,  by  a 
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strong  effort  released  her,  and  buried  his  feverecE. 
brow  in  hb  hands,  as  Saadiit  had  drew,  half* 
carried  the  exhausted  girl  from  the  apartment. 

Brereton  then  passed  up  and  down  the 
narrow  room  which  was  now  consecrated  by 
her  presence,  cursing  the  fate  that  had  placed 
such  insurmountable  barriers  between  them. 

When  Saadiit  returned,  Brereton  pressed  oa 
his  acceptance  one  of  the  two  rings  which  he 
wore— the  only  valuables  he  had  saved  from  his 
plunderers. 

"  I  will  keep  it  in  remembrance  of  you,"  re- 
plied his  young  friend,  "  if  you  will  also  make 
me  happy  by  receiving  my  gift,"  and  he  dis- 
played a  pair  of  magnificent  shawls,  adding, 
*^  friends  in  parting  exchange  gifts,  although 
they  need  no  token  to  remind  them  of  the 
absent." 

'*  And  will  you,"  said  Edward,  on  tending 
the  other  ring,  "  give  this  to  Veerah  for  me, 
dear  Saadiit,  and  entreat  of  her  to  wear  it  for 
my  sake  ?" 
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"  Impoesible  t**  said  the  youth,  **  all  would 

1)6  detected  if  she  wo^e  it  but  for  a  day !   Look 

skehas  sent  you  a  token  which  can  be  worn 

without  observation.     Present  her  with  a  simi- 

^  one,  and  deeply,  deeply  will  she  prize  it  !** 

Saad&t  took  from  his  ammerbeard  a  small 

bag,  from  which  he  withdrew  a  long  wavy 

I)  fastened  with  rose-coloured  ribbon.    *^  A 

iock  of  hair  from  the  head  of  your  love  is  a 

charm  against  all  sorrow :    as  such  she  sends 

you  this ;   and  see  I    how  well  the  bright  hues 

^f  the  ribbon  contrast  with  the  ringlet's  sombre 

^ntl    Does  it  not  bid  you  look  forward  to  love 

*°d  hope,  although  clouds  may  darken  your 

present  prospects." 

*'  And  with  hope  I  toill  yet  look  forward  to 
fcve,"  replied  Brereton,  reverently,  impressing 
*  tiss  on  the  sacred  emblem.  *'  Yes,  '  Esp^r- 
^c'  be  thou  my  motto,  and  may  I  lose  life 
Itself  when  I  lose  my  love  for  Veerah !" 

Before  the  friends  parted,  Saadut  received  a 
^e  token  of  remembrance  from  Brereton,  for 
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Veerah,  and  the  young  lover,  escorted  by  a 
party  of  irregular  horse,  turned  with  reluctant 
steps  to  a  freedom  that  now  appeared  dreadful, 
and  was  soon  upon  the  road  to  the  nearest 
British  cantonment. 

Immediately  upon  arriving  he  forwarded  a 
brace  of  superb  pistols  to  Saadut,  with  various 
gifts  to  his  father,  and  some  European  trinkets 
to  '^  the  ladies  of  the  family,"  in  the  hope  that 
some  trifle  would  be  accepted  by  Veerah — but 
months  passed  away,  and  he  received  no  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  presents :  he  wrote  again, 
but  no  answer  came,  and  his  anxiety  was  ex- 
treme. Was  the  dream  of  passion  so  soon 
over  ?  Had  both  Saadiit  and  Veerah  forgotten 
him  ?  There  was  agony  in  the  thought  I  But 
it  was  almost  more  dreadful  to  reflect  on  the 
possibility  that  his  intercourse  with  a  member 
of  the  Zenana  had  been  discovered,  and  that 
upon  her  and  her  loved  brother,  the  hand  of 
vengeance  had  fallen. 

He  was  sitting  in  his  tent  one  evening  mus- 
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with  an  aching  hearty  on  the  oanse  of 
Saad^t's  silence,  when  a  figure,  muffled  in 
siiawls,  suddenly  made  its  appearance  before 
bim.  It  was  dusk,  and,  for  a  moment,  he 
could  not  recognise  the  intruder,  but  in  another, 
Veerah,  in  all  her  radiant  loveliness  stood  before 
luml  He  sprang  to  her  embrace,  as  the  heart 
springs  from  agony  to  bliss,  and  lost,  in  the 
rapture  of  a  re-union  with  her,  every  other 
wcoUection. 

'^  My  life !"  he  exclaimed  at  last,  '^  my  only 
^d  ever  dearest  I  Is  this,  indeed,  thine  own 
sweet  self  1     But  where  is  Saadilt  ?" 

Sveii  in  the  thrilling  ecstasy  of  that  moment, 
he  felt  a  convulsive  shudder  ran  through  her 
^e.  She  lifted  her  tearful  eyes  to  his,  and 
murmured  at  length— 

''  Saadiit  is  with  his  God  I  And  when  he 
Was  gone,  I  felt  alone  upon  the  earth !  I  en- 
dued until  I  could  endure  no  more  I  I  fled,  and 
I  am  here  !  Oh,  say  that  you  can  pardon  me — 
Oh>  say  that  I  am  forgiven  !** 
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"  Forgiven  1    my   own,  my   beautiful  ot^ 
say  rather,  worshipped  with  the  heart's  lerV^ 
affection,  for  ever  1" 

'*  Alas  I"   she  said,  "  I  fear,  I  fear  I  haV^^ 
done  wrong !     My  father,  my  deserted  father 
and  then  she  wept  bitterly,  and  even  Brereton'^^ 
caresses  could  not  quite  heal  the  bitterness  of 
filial  self-reproach. 

'*  My  own  dearest  1"  said  her  lover,  "  be 
firm—  be  calm — be  happy  1  Am  not  I  with 
you?  Are  not  these  arms  your  haven  and 
your  fortress?  Will  I  not  console,  cherish, 
defend  you  with  heart  and  soul  ?" 

She  raised  her  head  as  he  spoke,  and  looked 
with  such  an  expression  of  confiding  love,  of 
sweetness  and  sorrow,  in  his  countenance,  as 
mortal  eyes  have  seldom  seen  upon  a  mortal 
face !  Again  her  head  sank  on  his  shoulder, 
but  she  said — 

"  I  have  dreaded  the  betrayal  of  my  passion 
to  my  father — I  have  dreaded  his  vengeance 
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OS  you  more  than  I  have  dreaded  to  heap 

'i*row  upon  him  I     As  I  fled  from  his  halls,  I 

^rew  my  chawdar  on  the  bank,  and  left  it 

boating.     They  will  think  me  drowned,  and 

there  will  be  wailing  for  the  fancied  dead, 

instead  of  wrath  and  chase  after  the  fugitive 

> 

living !  Brereton,  you  are  now  my  all  You 
*>  love  me  ?" 

**  Better  than  life,  my  Veerah  1  Never, 
never  shall  you  have  cause  to  regret  your  con- 
fidence in  me !  Oh,  I  should  be  undeserving 
^f  the  name  of  a  man,  if  I  could  cease  to  love 
^he  angel  that  has  thus  blessed  me  I" 

He  folded  her  passionately  in  his  arms  as  he 
spoke -he  felt  then,  and  for  more  than  two 
years  afterwards,  that  she  was  the  first  object 
^  his  existence,  and  he  loved  her  with  the 
^tire  heart-worship  that  could  alone  ade- 
?^tely  repay  such  a  nature  as  her's  for  the 
orifices  she  had  made  for  his  sake. 

On  her  part,  she  would  not  admit  those  sacri- 
fices to  be  as  great  as  he  knew  they  were.  The 
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mortal  wrong^  the  illegal  love,  which  would 
form  a  perpetual  subject  of  self-reproach  to  the 
mind  of  a  Christian,  were  utterly  unknown  to 
her.  The  love  of  a  heretic — the  abandonment 
of  home,  were,  to  her  ^^  the  very  head  and 
front  of  her  offending.'* 

And  thus  together  they  lived  and  loved — 
and  Veerah  was  perfectly  happy.  Her  mus- 
sulmanee  habits  induced  her  still  to  remain  in 
seclusion,  and  she  never  wandered  beyond  the 
precincts  of  their  own  compound ;  all  Brereton's 
leisure  hours  were  spent  with  her,  he  took 
great  delight  in  improving  her,  and  the  willing 
and  equally  delighted  pupil  learnt  rapidly  all 
that  he  could  teach;  and  practised,  with  winning 
grace,  that  knowledge  which  woman,  loving 
woman,  acquires  so  intuitively — the  knowledge 
how  best  to  minister  to  the  happiness  of  the 
beloved;  and  thus  the  hours  fled  joyously 
away,  and  her  heart,  in  its  pure  simplicity,  felt 
no  compunction  or  reproach  in  reflecting  on  her 
position. 
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Not  80  Brereton.  He  well  knew  bb  error, 
ud  his  coDscienoe  sometimes  painfully  aooosed 
Um;  bat  he  never  attempted  to  rectify  his  oon- 
doct  until  chance  threw  him  into  the  society  of 
tbe  lovely  Miss  Saville ;  and  her  reputation  as 
the  belle  of  Madras,  her  accomplishments,  and 
^  preference  he  fancied  she  showed  for  his 
^ty,  combined  together  to  create  a  feeling 
which  in  the  absence  of  the  genuine  sentiment, 
PSflses  current  in  the  world  under  the  denomi- 
^on  of  Love. 

The  tide  of  passion  once  turned,  he  b^an 
^ea  to  blame  the  devoted,  the  self-bacrificing 
^^rah,  for  her  position  with  him.  True,  he 
^  aware  that  her  religion  sanctioned  such 
unions.  That  in  her  it  was  no  crime — but 
(fw  why  delay,  or  gloss  over  the  the  truth?) 
"«  was  tired  of  her,  her  very  constancy  was 
now  disagreeable  to  him,  and  he  had  resolved 
^  marrying. 

Be  could  not,  however,  summon  courage  to 
^peak  to  her  on  the  subject — to  encounter  her 
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reproaches,  or  witness  her  anguish,  but  what 
he  dared  not  speak  he  wrotey  and  in  the  gentlest 
and  smoothest  manner,  conveyed  his  wish  to 
^^  form  a  separate  establishment  for  her." 

A  separate  establishment  for  her  I  for  her 
who  had  so  loved  him — who  still  so  loved  him 
— who  had  sacrificed  aU  for  his  love — to  whom 
he  owed  health,  and  life,  and  liberty  I  How 
was  she  to  receive,  how  was  she  to  endure  the 
proposal  ? 

To  show  that,  we  return  to  the  dropped  link 
of  our  narrative — to  the  moment  when  the 
changed  pair  sat  confronting  each  other,  as 
described  before  this  retrospection. 

Yes,  she  confronted  him  in  that  room  which 
had  ever  been  her  favorite  apartment — the 
scene  of  their  study — of  their  love,  as  gloriously 
beautiful  a  creature  as  this  world  ever  held. 
She  was  above  the  middle  size,  might  almost 
have  been  considered  too  tall,  but  that  the  per- 
fect symmetry  and  roundness  of  her  form  took 
from  the  appearance  of  undue  height.     Her 
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^  and  carriage  were  marked  by  grace  and 
t'ignitj,  and  as  the  loveliaess  of  her  face  foUj 
^g^  with  the  beauty  of  her  persoD,  she  more 
Ambled  the  creations  of  fancy  than  living 
and  breathing  reality.  Her  fine  form  was 
^nded,  not  disfigured,  by  a  robe  of  that 
P^oliar,  brilliant  scarlet,  seen  only  in  the  East. 
Its  rich  tints  harmonised  well  with  her  dark, 
jet  glowing  complexion.  Her  dress  was  com- 
V^  of  many  yards  of  that  bright  scarlet 
^Qslin,  which  being  thrown  round  and  round 
^^t  figure  fell  in  rich  and  graceful  folds,  while 
tl^e  end,  disposed  scarf-wise  over  the  right 
^boulder,  crossed  her  chest,  and  covered  her 
^lendid  bust.  Her  hands,  arms,  and  feet  were 
perfectly  bare,  and  of  the  most  symmetrical 
proportions.  Her  wrists  and  ankles  were 
^vered  with  gold  bracelets  and  bangles  set 
^Uh  rich  gems,  and  her  nails,  and  the  palms 
of  her  bands  were  tinged  with  henna.  A 
chnxidar^  or  cymar  of  the  finest  Dacc»  muslin 
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enveloped  her  head  when  she  entered  the  rooc 
but  she  threw  it  on  the  table,  and  disckw 
features  quite  as  perfect  as  her  form.  H 
complexion  was  a  few  shades  darker  than  tb 
of  a  native  of  southern  Italy ;  her  glossy,  ai 
luxuriant  jet  black  hair  was  carefully  arrang 
after  the  fashion  of  her  country,  and  by  : 
style  exhibited  to  the  greatest  advantage  h 
small  graceful  head,  and  magnificent  profi 
A  star-like  golden  ornament,  radiant  with  gei 
rested  on  her  clear  forehead.  Her  eyes,  loo 
large  and  lustrous,  with  their  antimony-tint 
eyelids,  were  equally  capable  of  expressii 
every  feeling  of  love,  contempt,  rage, 
anguish,  that  could  agitate  the  bosom  of 
"  Daughter  of  the  Sun."  Her  Grecian  no8 
smooth  cheek,  and  short,  upper  lip,  the  foi 
of  which  might  have  rivalled  Cupid's  be 
were  all  in  perfect  harmony.  Each  ear  w 
graced  with  three  earrings,  and  from  her  ne 
depended  two  or  three  necklaces  and  chaii 
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,that  the  Tali,  that  simple,  bnt  sacred 
Vmbol  of  marriage,  should  not  be  found 
>QK)ng8t  them !  Her  age,  at  that  period  of  her 
l^ut(M7,  v^  nineteen  years,  but  she  might 
We  been  supposed  eren  younger. 

"  Veerah  T  exclaimed  Brereton  at  last  break- 
^g  a  long  and  painful  pause,  '^  Yeerah,  I  did 
J»ot  expect  to  see  you  here.'* 

**  No,  nor  wish  it,"  she  replied,  *'  but  did 
yoQ  indeed  suppose  I  should  seek  no  explana- 
^  of  your  letter  ?  Much  and  dreadfully  it 
^^  one,  and  a  lover's  first  letter  is  not  often 
^  unwelcome  subject  of  conyersation." 

The  bitterness  of  her  tone  was  something 
^w  to  Brereton.  He  had  hitherto  known 
^ly  her  gentleness,  and  her  love,  and  this 
^  a  new  leaf  in  her  character,  and  one  which 
"^  could  by  no  means  understand. 

*' Veerah  I"  said  he,  '*come  hither  like  a 
^  girl,  and  do  not  be  angry  without  reason, 
^ou  know  I  would  not  grieve  or  injure  you  for 
all  the  world." 
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Veerah,  however,  kept  her  seat,  and  cC 
tented  herself  with  coldly  replying  '*  Indeed 
do  not  know  any  thing  of  the  kind ;  it  is  tl 
which  I  am  come  here,  (for  the  first  time 
believe,  an  intruder)  to  endeavour  to  ascertai 
she  paused  a  single  instant,  and  then,  as  w 
an  effort,  and  yet  firmly,  said,  '*  Tell  me— 
you  going  to  be  married  ?" 

The  question  thus  abruptly  put  startled  i 
confused  Brereton  so  much  that  for  sc 
minutes  he  could  not  reply :  at  length  he  gaii 
courage  to  say,  "  supposing  it  so,  Veerah,  j 
know  that  according  to  the  ideas  of  y 
country,  it  would  be  quite  right,  neit 
should  I  be  doing  any  violence  to  your 
fection !  I  might  not,  indeed,  be  so  constat 
with  you,  but  my  marriage  would  neit 
change  your  position,  nor  my  love,  which  m 
be  ever,  ever  yours.  Having  a  separate  est 
lishment  will  only  render  you  more  indep 
dent !" 

'^  Independent  I"     she    cried     indignan 
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wBo  wishes  to  be  independent  of  him  to 

whose  fate  she  has  bound  herself  I    Is  wonumf 

think  yoQ,  formed  to  stand  alone  in  the  world 

""^to  be  independent  I    And  what  have  I  to  do 

with  my  country  and  its  customs?    I  asked 

you  nothing  about  them;    I  know  them,  and 

^  yoQ  know,  I  have  no  more  to  do  with  them ; 

but  I  am  not  ignorant  of  yours,  I  am  well 

^Ware  that  you  are  not  permitted  to  have  two 

wiyes;   answer  me  (and  truly,  if  you  can) 

Would  you  not  henceforth  look  upon  me  as  a 

^iagrace  to  you?    Would  you   not  avoid  all 

^i^tion  of  my    name?    Would  you    permit 

your  Bride,  your  English  toife,  to  know  of  my 

^^tence?    No  answer  I    I  can  reply  to  my- 

^*    I  will  not  say  any  thing  of  what  my  love 

*w  you  was,  or  is — I  will  not  remind  you  of 

^  I  have  risked  and  lost,  from  pure,  disin- 

.  tested  regard — I  will  not  reproach  you  with 

^e  remembrance  of  your  own  protestations — 

your  own  broken  vows  of  fidelity  I    It  is  suffi- 

VOL.  I.  L 
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cient  for  me  to  know  that  yoa  love  me  not,  ai 
misery  enough  that  I  do  know  it  and  live." 

She  paused — and  tears  of  uncontrollal 
anguish  burst  from  her  eyes — her  whole  firai 
quivered  with  an  agony  she  could  not  si 
press. 

"  Veerah  I    Veerah  !"    exclaimed    Edwa 
starting  up  and  moving  towards  her,  while 
his  early  love  once  more  awakened  in  his  bosc 
*'  I  do—  by  Heaven  I  do,  love  you  better  tl 
all  the  world  besides." 

"  Love  r  she  repeated  in  a  tone  of  bit 
scorn,  recovering  at  the  sound  of  his  voice 
her  self-possession.  ^^  LaveT  «he  again  < 
claimed,  as  her  eyes  flashed  with  indignati 
and  her  figure  dilated  as  she  drew  back  majef 
cally  from  his  grasp.  '^  Call  you  this  po 
weak,  ebbing  and  flowing  feeling,  Love  ?  Si 
was  not  mt/  love,  when,  through  all  difficu 
and  all  danger,  restless  by  day,  sleepless 
night,  I  attended  your  sick  couch  I  Such  i 
not  my  love  when  I  left  my  country,  my  fatl 
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^^d  friends,  my  home,  fanulyf  and  rank,  in  tha 
P^^<^  hope  of  meadng  y  oa  onoe  more  I  Haired 
^^oold'be  better  than  sach  love  at  yoors  P 

^  I  liaYe  committed  a  fearful  error,'*  aaid  he, 
'^^  a  tone  of  deep  grief,  ^^  but  alas,  it  is  no 
Itxnger  in  my  power  to  remedy  it ;  it  is  too  late 
*oi  that,  but  if  any  arrangement — ^ 

^'Arrangement  I"     she    again    exclaimed, 

what  can  restore  the  past  ?   Nothing  I   What 

^ope  is  left  me  for  the  future?    NoneT  Then 

^treating  towards  the  door,  without  any  traces 

^f  softer  feeling  than  indignant  contempt  on 

her  countenance,  she  turned  for  a  moment,  and 

added— "  Man  I   you  have  driven  to  despera- 

^OQ  the  heart  that  doated  on  you  I     Now,  go  I 

turn  to  your  new  victim,  and  rejoice  in  the  ruin 

oftheoWr 

The  next  instant  Brereton  was  alone !  For 
^iQe  minutes  he  was  too  completely  stupified 
^  recal  the  last  words,  or  comprehend  her 
leaning.  And  when,  at  length,  they  struck 
on  his  ear,  as  the  remembrance  of  some  dread- 
L  3 
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ful  dream,  and  he  foiind  tliat  ehe  was  aet^ 
gom^  he  started  up,  and  deepatching  the  ser/" 
in  all  directions,  to  seek  her,  ordered  them 
no  consideration  to  return  without  her. 
his  orders  came  too  late :  the  messencrers  cc 
not  learn  any  tidings  of  her— she  was  g( 
indeed,  but  none  knew  whither. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 


"1^  nene  wat  more  bMatifbl  fiur  to  my  eye, 
Than  ifdafmiU  pride  had  amqred  it, 

*l^e  iea*bfeeie  blew  mild,  and  the  amre  arch'd  iky. 
I<ooked  pure  aa  the  afurit  that  made  it 

Jaxbi. 

If  God  hath  made  this  earth  «o  fiur, 

Where  Sin  and  Death  aboond. 
How  beaniifcii  beyond  compare 

Will  Paradise  be  found. 

MOOBB. 


^'^  Was  yet  quite  dark  when  a  domestic  entered 
^6  room  of  Bawdon  and  Roehampton,  and 
Conned  them  that  horses  were  already  at  the 
^r  if  they  would  like  to  ride.    They  sprung 
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up  with  alacritj,  and  having  dressed,  and 
hastily  swallowed  a  cup  of  coffee  which  a 
servant  was  standing  ready  to  present,  they 
hastened  to  the  verandah,  before  which  the 
horses  and  their  grooms  were  standing. 

Bostrevor  was  the  only  person  except  them- 
selves who  proposed  to  ride,  and  they  set  out 
in  great  glee. 

^'  How  did  yon  sleep  last  night  T*  asked  the 
Major. 

^'  Sleep  I"  echoed  his  young  friends  at  once, 
^^  I  wonder  who  could  sleep  in  such  an  infernal 
din  as  there  was  until  almost  morning." 

"  For  my  part,*  added  Bawdon,  "  I  believe 
I  had  only  just  consigned  myself  to  Morpheus, 
when  I  was  aroused  by  the  servant." 

**  Why?  what  was  the  matter?" 

**  In  the  first  place  a  noise  like  a  huge  army 
of  frogs,  all  hurrahing  together;  every  now  and 
then  varied  by  a  much  sharper  squall,  like  an 
execution  among  them." 

^'  You  have  a  fine  ear  at  all  events,"  returned 
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A^  Major,  ^  tbat  noise  was  made  by  some  on- 
t  luckj&og  ^noed  and  taken  prisoner  by  a 
\         anake-any  thing  elae  ?** 

*^  Oh  yes !  whole  troops  of  children  crying, 
^d  more  in  the  distance  a  growl  like  that  of  a 
young  tiger.*' 

^  Only  jackals  and  cheetahs—  what  is  your 
next  grie Yance  5^ 

''  There  was  a  man  shouting  out  some  un- 
couth gibberish  every  few  minutes.'' 

^'  No  doubt  yon  would  have  the  Chokedars 
speak  plain  English^  would  you  not  ?  It  would 
^  a  second  edition  of  the  story  of  that  country- 
^'^  of  mine  in  France,  who  requested  the  loan 
^  a  gridiron — any  more  miseries?" 

**  Why  yes.  It  is  so  very  difficult  to  sleep 
on  dry  land,  and  in  a  standing  bed-place  after 
'^Qg  accustomed  to  a  swing-cot,  and  a  rolling 
*®a-^d  you  not  find  it  so  ?" 

''  I  cannot  say  that  I  do ;  but  poor  Addie 
^just  been  complaining  of  the  same  feeling: 
she  has  scarcely  slept  all  night." 
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They  bad  hitherto  been  riding  down,  the 
Mount  Boad — the  moon-light  hardly  penet^^ 
ting  through  the  thick  foliage  of  the  banyan 
trees  on  either  side  of  them,  but  now  they  had 
arrived  in  the  open  space  near  the  bridge  before 
mentioned,  and  every  object  was  distinctly 
visible. 

Before  them  lay  the  fort,  bristling  with 
cannon — the  moon-beams  reflected  on  its  white 
walls,  and  buildings,  throwing  into  strong  con- 
trast the  dark  shadows  of  those  angles  where  it 
could  not  penetrate,  and  giving  a  rare  brilliancy 
to  its  appearance.  They  crossed  the  bridge, 
and  following  the  winding  of  the  river,  arrived 
at  a  long,  wide  road,  close  to  and  running 
parallel  with  the  sea.  Involuntarily  they 
stopped  their  horses,  and  gazed  with  wonder 
and  delight  on  a  scene  of  beauty  that  had  never 
before  found  a  place  even  in  their  imagina- 
tions. 

The  dark  blue    vault    that    canopied   this 
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earthlj  paradise,  was  studded  with  the  most 
brilliant  stars,  which  shone  so  clearlj,  so 
brightly,  that  it  seemed  as  if  those  might  well 
be  excused,  who,  being  ignorant  of  the  true 
Gt>d,  had  chosen  such  objects  for  worship.  The 
Queen  of  Heaven  was,  herself,  shining  in  full 
glory,  and  though  about  to  resign  for  a  few 
short  hours  her  empire,  seemed  resolved,  like 
some  great  potentate,  to  retain  all  her  magni- 
ficence up  to  the  very  moment  of  resignation. 
The  light  she  afforded  was  abundantly  sufficient 
to  render  every  object  distinctly  visible.  The 
broad  expanse  of  ocean  lay  to  the  left,  calm 
and  placid  in  the  distance,  but  bubbling  and 
roaring,  foam- crested  and  glittering  in  shore, 
while  a  bright  line  of  liquid  gold  across  the 
trackless  deep,  showed,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  re- 
flection of  the  monarch's  face;  one  might  almost 
imagine  the  waves,  in  their  sparkling  beauty, 
were  rejoicing  in  paying  homage,  as  courtiers, 
to  their  sovereign  lady. 
L  5 
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Before  our  party  lay  the  gardens  of  Govern* 
ment  House,  and  the  Marine  Villa,  shaded  by 
gigantic  trees :  palms  of  various  kinds,    witl» 
their  dark  funereal  plumage,  and  straight  lofty 
trunks,  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  light 
foliage  of  the  graceful  casarina  tree,  and  the 
delicate  and  waving  bamboo.     These  last  were 
planted  in  clumps,  and    their    slender  stems, 
rising  frequently  to  upwards  of  a  hundred  feet, 
their  little  silvery  leaves,  which  waved  and  bent 
with  the  slightest  breath  of  air,  together  with 
the  delicate  fire-flies    that    delight    to    sport 
beneath  their  shade,  and  mimic  the  stars  them- 
selves in  brightness,  rendered  them  one  of  the 
greatest,  and  most  characteristic  ornaments  in 
the  scene  of  loveliness. 

The  lofty  tower  of  the  Scotch  ESxk  was 
visible  in  the  distance,  and  reminded  them  of 
home — but  the  vision  was  dispelled  as  their 
eyes  next  rested  on  a  part  of  a  regimtent  en- 
camped on  the  Island.    The  white  tents  glit- 
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in  the  moon-light,  and  the  groups  of 
^piuints,  camels,  buUooks,  and  horses,  with 
^  keepers  and  masters  sleeping  round 
^^^  were  perfectly  Oriental,  and  no  slight 
^tion  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape. 

With    slow    steps  and  slackened  rein  our 

porty  rode  to    the    villa — then    tamed    their 

Iu>ne8'  heads,  and  bent  their  way  back  to  the 

fort    The  roads,  filled  with    shipping,   were 

&0W  distinctly  visible,  and  as  they  again  turned 

^  look  at  the  sea,  a  faint  streak  of  light,  of 

'^^te  hue,  like  the  bloom  on  beauty's  cheek, 

^w  visible  above  the  water.    Bostrevor  was 

^patiating  on  some  point  in  the  distant  land- 

^^  landscape,  which  diverted  their  attention 

from  the  sea  for  a  few  minutes — they  looked 

%8in,  in  silent,  awe-struck  admiration.     The 

Ofb  of  day  sprang  above  the  waters,  tinging 

the  surrounding  sky  with  all  bright  and  glow- 

iog  colours,  the  dark  rich  purple  and  crimson 

that  canopied  the  sun,  softening  towards  the 
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meridian  sky  into  mingled  tints  of  rose  and 
azure.  And  the  sea,  ever  beantiful !  now  bow 
transcendently  loveljl  how  its  blue  waves  rolled 
in  brightness  in  the  distance,  and  lay,  beneath 
the  sun,  one  flood  of  living  fire.  They  turned 
mechanically  towards  the  west,  to  view  the 
scene  by  day-light,  but  the  moon  was  only  just 
sinking  behind  the  jungle  in  the  distance,  and 
a  few  stars  still  glimmered  in  the  purple  sky, 
coy  and  bashful,  hastening  to  hide  their  beauties 
from  the  glare  of  day. 

Oh  it  is  well  worth  the  trouble  of  a  voyage, 
to  witness  such  sun-rise,  and  such  moonlight  as 
bless  the  eye  of  a  sojourner  in  the  East.  De- 
praved indeed,  and  obstinately  perverted,  must 
be  the  mind  that  can  turn  from  such  scenes, 
without  many  a  hallowed  thought  of  Him  who 
'^  gave  the  sun  to  rule  the  day — the  moon  and 
stars  to  govern  the  night — for  His  mercy  en- 
dureth  for  ever,"  many  an  ardent  aspiration 
after  the  knowledge  of  the  Creator  of  such 
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blessings:  and  cold — and  lifeless  must  be  the 
^peratare  of  him  who  coold  leave  such  a 
lovely  spot,  and,  satisfied  vrith  exclaiming — 
''  Beautiful  P  direct  mind  and  conversation  to 
the  concerns  of  the  world,  its  buyingi  selling, 
S^niog,  losing,  sordid  cares — its  petty  ambi- 
tions, its  envyings,  and  its  jealousies— its  in- 
trigues, and  circumventions,  its  hollow  friend- 
ships, and  its  faithless  loves — without  one 
^ning  toudi — or  lasting  influence  from  the 
pure,  the  lovely,  and  the  good — over  his  heart 
AQd  soul. 

"If  such  there  be,  go— mark  him  well!*' 
Trust  not  in  him,  for  he  will  deceive  you — tell 
"Wu  not  your  wrongs — your  griefs — though  such 
^  would  make  angels  weep — for  he  will  listen 
With  a  calm,  pulseless  heart,  and  tearless  eye — 
^  not  his  advice — still  less  his  assistance — he 
^Jl  consider  of  it — above  all — as  you  would 
yourself  avoid  a  broken  heart — waste  not  one 
Warm  and  pure  feeling  of  affection  on  him — or 
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her— lest  a  withered  heart — blighted  hopes — 
crushed  affections — the  long  protracted  misery 
of  being  linked  to  one  whose  tastes,  feelings, 
sympathies,  have  no  sympathy  with  yourS)  be 
your  portion.     Such  beings  look  on  warm  and 
enthusiastic  expressions — the  out  pourings  of  a 
heart  overflowing  with  love  to  God  and  man — 
as  the  ravings  of  romantic  absurdity,  or  the 
puerilities  of  a  school  girl,  unworthy  of  recog- 
nition by  any  man  of  sense  and  reason.     Oh, 
REASON !    what   black  crimes    are    committed 
against  God  and  man  under  the  shelter  of  thy 
name  !  What  selfishness,  what  hypocrisy,  what 
cold-hearted  wickedness  sanction  themselves  by 
assuming  their  origin  from   tkeel      How   art 
thou  debased  to  cloak  the  intrigues  of  a  politi- 
cian— the  cunning  of  a  tradesman — the  faith- 
lessness of  a  libertine — the  callousness  of  a  man 
of  the  world — A  being  of  warm  and  deep  feel- 
ings, high   intellect  and    strong  passions,  is 
sometimes  led  into  deep  errors — deeply  repented; 
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— hA  die  life  of  the  oppoeite  class  is  made  up 
^  peliy  crimesy  and  (if  the  term  may  be  used) 
^S^^mmous  yirtnes.     The  heart  of  the  former 
^^^  precedence  over  his  head — mitil  sometimes 
^^^  head  forgets  its  duty — ^but  still  it  is  there 
^'^-^it  will  assume  its  lawful  station — but  the 
l^ead  of  the  latter  predominates  until  the  heart 
^^^ases  to  exist — and  the  man,  because  he  runs 
^i^to  no  outrageous  vice — because  fierce  passion, 
^  Tioleat  temper  never  assaib  him,  thanks  God 
*^  leads  a  sober,  respectable  life— forgetting 
bow  much  more  he  has  to  contend  with  who  is 
^^  with    high    sensibilities,  keen    feelings, 
strong  aflfections,  and  a  deep,  lasting  devotion 
^^  the  beautiful  and  the  good. 

What  court  of  equity  could  blame  the  lover 
who  broke  off  his  marriage  because,  when  the 
Wy  went  up  Helvelyn  to  see  the  sun-rise,  and 
^  <ixpected  her  to  be  delighted  with  the  beauty 
of  the  view,  she  only  exclaimed,  in  vexation. 
Oh,  dear!   I've  lost  my  bag!"    How  could 
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any  man  expect  happiness  with  such  a  aonllei 
being?  How  could  such  a  woman  share  h 
raptures,  soothe  his  sorrows,  be  his  confidant 
his  friend,  his  wife  ?  Whatever  other  exec 
lences  she  might  possess,  however  perfect 
all  other  things,  whether  gifts  of  mind  or  grac 
of  body,  she  could  never  be  a  source  of  ha 
piness  to  any  but  a  nature  like  her  own. 

Our  young  travellers  were  far  from  bdi 
such  characters — they  gazed,  and  gazed  aga 
on  the  scene,  and  mechanically  they  aocomp 
nied  Bostrevor,  when  he  turned  to  go  bom 
without  uttering  a  word.  At  length  the  Maj< 
broke  the  silence. 

'*  Well  I  you  have  now  seen  an  Eastern  si 
rise  in  full  glory.     What  think  you  of  it  ?" 

'*  Ob,  it  is  wonderful,  beautiful,  gorgeou 
beyond  our  utmost  imagination !  It  seen 
scarcely  earthly.  It  is  a  sight  never  to  I 
erased  from  the  mind,  an  image  of  resplendei 
beauty  standing  alone  in  the  heart  to  which  v 
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^^^^7  reoor  with   delight   even   jean    after- 

*4t  18  indeed.  Yon  will  not  soon  fee 
^^^other  spot,  so  lovely  as  the  beach  this  morn- 
^^^S*  Now  we  must  ride  fast,  or  the  sun  will 
^^disagreeable.* 

After  bathing  and  dresdng  they  adjourned 
^  the  breakfiwt  room,  and  were  surprised  to 
^  the  table  laid  for  many  more  guests  than 
the  house  contained,  but  this  was  presently  ex- 
pUined  by  divers  visiters  dropping  in,  and 
Bitting  down  at  the  table  vrith  as  much  sang^ 
hid  as  if  they  had  been  invited.  This  is  the 
^on  of  the  country,  and  is  the  usual 
oiode  gentlemen  adopt  of  paying  morning 
visits. 

The  table  groaned  beneath  the  weight  of 
P^visions.  Bice,  fish,  and  eggs,  mixed  up 
^gether,  and  denominated  ^*  kedgeree"  seemed 
^  favorite  dish— but  chops,  steaks,  sougee, 
P^rves,  fresh  fruit  of  various  kinds  were  also 
^^tensively  patronised. 
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The  bread  and  butter  were  the  only  ^^^ 

articles  which  did  not  appear  good  to    ^ 

English   arrivals — the    former   resembling   ^ 

• 
honey  comb  in  appearance,  and  a  sponge  m 

aoflness,  the  latter  being  like  very  indifferent 
Devonshire  cream. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


!  the  lore  of  woman  I  It  is  known 
)e  a  loTcl  J  and  a  peaceful  thing 
of  thdrs  npoa  that  die  is  thrown, 
if 'tis  lost,  life  hath  no  more  to  bring, 
n  but  memories  of  the  past  alone, 
tbdr  revenge  is  Uke  the  tiger^s  ipnng, 
t  and  quick,  and  crushing,  yet  as  real 
i  ii  theirs,  what  they  inflict  they  feel, 
r*re  right,  for  man  to  man  to  oft  unjust 
ways  so  to  woman." 

Btbom. 
fet  she  who  loves  him  best  is  Cleopatra  1" 

Shakspearb. 


udf-paat  seven  in  the  evening,  the 
;an  to  assemble  to  witness  the  marri- 
3aptain  Brereton  and  Miss  Saville; 
pper  end  of  the  hall,  the  pair,  with 
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the  brideVmaid  and  '*  best  man"  were  to  e 
while  the  numerous  visiters  ranged  themi 
in  a  semicircle  so  that  all  might  have  a  yi 
the  ceremony* 

Captain  Brereton  had  arrived  before 
and  although  every  person  noticed  his  pal 
haggard  appearance,  no  one  remarked 
him;   and  the  bride-elect  being  invisib 
passed  off  as  merely  the  effect  of  nervoi 
citement 

At  length  all  the  expected  guests  had  ar 
The  gentlemen  glittering  in  gorgeous 
forms — the  simple  white  dresses  of  the 
being  enriched  by  the  aid  of  handsome  y 
Horace  and  Boehampton  wore,  for  the 
time,  the  costume  of  their  corps,  and  cer 
were  not  the  least  conspicuous  members  < 
brilliant  group,  while  Bostrevor,  in  his 
chaste,  Horse-Artillery  uniform,  aide< 
effect  of  the  coup  d^ml^  by  subduing  the 
of    the    otherwise    too    predominant   m 
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^  padre  was  waiting  to  perfonn  his  oflSce, 
^  awkiNurd  pause  of  expectation  followed, 
^  one  wondering  and  conjecturing  why  the 
bridegroom  did  not  appear. 

^Where  the  devil  can  Brereton  be?"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Turton,  at  length,  '^  what  a  time 
^  u  over  his  toilet  I    If  he  is  going  to  be  mar- 

nedhe  need  not  spend  the  evening  in  dressing 

Umaelfp 

*^  You  had  better  send  to  enquire  when  be 
^  be  ready,'*  observed  Mrs.  Turton,  who  had 
V^  entered  the  room.  ^^  Miss  Saville  is  quite 
P'^pared  to  appear,  but  of  course,  he  must  be 
^j  to  meet  her." 

'^  Boy !  go  tell  Brereton  Sahib  that  the  padre 
is  come  I" 

The  boy  returned  saying  that  Captain 
Brereton's  door  was  locked,  and  he  could  not 
^e  him  hear. 

*'  What  whim  can  this  be  ?"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Torton-^and  leaving  the  party  to  comment 
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and  conjecture  on  the  strange  behaviour  of  th< 
bridegroom,  he  went  to  seek  the  recrea^it,  ani 
knocking  at  the  door,  begged  admittance^ 

After  some  little  delay,  Brereton  opened  ih 
door,  and  came  out  dressed  in  full  uinfom 
Mr.  Turton  was  about  to  utter  some  light  joki 
and  rally  him  on  his  indolence,  \^hen  he  ol 
served  that  his  face  was  as  pale  as  marble,  hi 
lips  bloodless,  his  whole  countenance  that  (^ 
man  who  was  extremely  ill  both  in  mind  iui 
body. 

"  My 'dear  fellow  1  I  am  sorry  to  see  yoi 
look  so-- 1  was  going  to  say,  ill — unwell  cer 
tainly.  Come,  this  will  not  do,  try  stimuliu 
brandy,  wine,  at  least ;  what  is  good  for  beroe 
must  be  good  for  bridegrooms.  Brandy  foi 
both !  you  must  get  a  little  more  blood  in  you: 
cheek  before  you  meet  the  bride,  I  can  tell  yoi 
—come!  brandy!" 

*'  No,"  said  Brereton,  striving  for  composure 
^^  no,  wine.   I  am  not  well,  I  confess,  but  wirn 
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will  be  potent  enough — it  ^  makes  glad  the 
heart  of  man/  you  know,"  he  added,  with  a 
ghastly  attempt  to  smile,  and  then  drank  a 
large  glass-full  with  eager  haste. 

The  genial  beverage  was  not  quite  without 
its  imputed  good  effects;  the  bridegroom  at 
last  entered  the  hall,  with  looks  more  suited  to 
the  lover,  and  the  occasion. 

Turton  went  to  bring  Miss  Saville,  who 
appeared  leaning  on  his  arm,  and  followed  by 
the  two  bride's  maids.  They  were  conducted 
to  their  several  stations,  and  the  ceremony 
began. 

The  purdahs  of  both  Verandahs  were  drawn 
up  to  admit  the  fresh  sea-breeze,  and  as  it  was 
moonlight,  the  grounds  and  country  beyond 
were  distinctly  though  darkly  visible,  A 
solema  stillness  reigned  around. 

The  ceremony  was  almost  completed  when 
Brereton  suddenly  lost  every  tinge  of  his  half- 
regained  colour,  and  trembled  violently ;    his 
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eyes  seemed  fixed  on  some  object  in  th^        ^ 
tance — he  supported    himself   with  ii&C^^'^ 
until  the  benediction  was  pronounced,  and 't^ 
dropped  senseless  on  the  ground. 

What  caused  his  emotion  ?  opposite  to  b^ 
in  the  verandah  stood  Yeerah,  more  radiant 
lovely  than  ever. 

She  had  exchanged  her  scarlet  robe  for 
white  silk  one  of  similar  form.  Her  head  w 
encircled  with  a  coronet  of  lambent  flame, 
formed  of  innumerable  fireflies  which  she  had 
artfully  entangled  in  the  finest  gauze.  They 
threw  a  strange,  unearthly  light  on  her  pale 
countenance ;  and  as  a  thing  of  brightness,  she 
stood  before  him,  her  figure  thrown  into  strong 
relief  by  the  darkness  that  surrounded  her,  sheap- 
peared  to  his  diseased  fancy,  the  semblance  of 
a  supernatural  being  I  What  spectre  can  the 
Chamel  send  so  terrific  as  the  form  of  an  in- 
jured friend  I 

She  bent  forwards  and  gazed  with  intense 
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^^emess  on  the  ceremony.  No  wonder  that 
the  sudden  encounter  of  her  monmfol,  but 
^^dignaDt  eye  had  affected  Brereton  even  thus 
powerfully. 

The  greatest  consternation  prevailed  in  the 
^sembly,  and  while  some  were  assigning  one 
^tisefor  his  indisposition,  and  some  another, 
^Q  was  raised  and  laid  on  a  sofa,  and  powerful 
'^fitoratives  applied. 

After  ah  alarming  interval  he  opened  his 
^7^)  stared  wildly  round,  as  if  in  search  of 
^me  one,  and  exclaimed,  ^*  Where  is  she  ? 
^kere  has  she  gone  ?" 

Naturally  supposing  the  question  to  relate  to 

^^  bride,  Mr.  Turton  brought  her  forward, 

^d  Brereton,  now  more  collected,  rejoiced  in 

^6  error,  and  declared  himself  perfectly  re- 

<^Tered,  and  quite  able  to  rise,  merely  adding 

in  apology,    that    **  he    was    liable  to    such 

attacks." 

The   carriage    was  now  ordered,   and    the 

VOL  I.  M 
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bridal  pair  drove  off  together  to  their   o 
bungalow. 

A  cloud  had  fallen  over  the  party  th^ 
remained — ^^such  an  occurrence  wassounusua^ 
80  very  unaccountable,  they  had  never  wit 
nessed  so  ill-omened  a  marriage."  The  ladies 
with  one  voice,  congratulated  themselves  tha 
they  were  not  in  Mrs.  Brereton's  place,  the; 
should  be  quite  wretched ;  while  the  gentleme; 
thought  the  bridegroom,  with  his  death-lik 
countenance  and  fainting  fit^  quite  as  on 
enviable  a  person. 

We  soon,  however,  cease  to  lament  tb 
troubles  of  our  friends,  and  under  the  influence 
of  good  wine,  and  a  sumptuous  banquet,  th< 
spirits  of  the  party  were  speedily  restored. 

We  will  leave  them  honouring  with  bumpen 
and  three  times  three,  Mr.  Turton's  toast 
*^  The  Bride  and  Bridegroom,  and  years  o 
happiness  to  them,"  and  follow  the  marrie< 
pair  to  their  qiiiet,  lovely  abode. 

Before  they  reached  it,  Brereton,  ever  th* 
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creature  of  immediate  impulse  and  present  ex- 
citement, forgot  in  the  happiness  of  the  moment 
all  his  previous  misery,  his  countenance  re- 
assumed  the  joyous  expression  most  natural  to 
it,  his  words  and  tones  were  those  of  love,  he 
felt  that  as  the  past  was  irremediable,  it  was 
useless  to  think  of  it — he  would  look  forward 
to  the  future ;  he  was  united  for  life  to  the 
woman  of  his  choice — he  loved,  and  was  beloved 
— and  no  longer  could  a  consciousness  of  guilt 
mingle  with  his  bliss. 

He  tenderly  embraced  his  young  wife,  as  on 
the  threshold  he  bade  her  welcome  to  ^*  A^ 
home^  and  leaning  fondly  on  his  arm,  she  en- 
tered the  house  which  her  lover-husband  had 
studiously  decorated  for  her  reception.  A  re- 
past was  prepared  by  his  orders  in  the  room 
which  he  had  designed  for  her  dressing-room. 

**  This  is  to  be  our  sanctum,  my  love,"  said 

he,  "  see  here  are  your  favourite  books,  your 

piano  and  guitar — here  we  shall  pass  some  of 

our  happiest  hours — here,  at  least,   (let  the 

M  3 
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world  without  toil,  and  strive,  and  fever  itB< 
as  it  may,)  here,  at  leasts  we  shall  be  happy. 

She  replied,  as  those  who  love  deeply  repV 
to  the  loved  one — and  thus  they  talked,  durin| 
their  repast,  as  lovers  will  talk — of  the  joyoi 
present,  of  the  happy  future— of  mutual  plea-^-* 
sures  and  pursuits — of  domestic  calm  and  afFec— -" 
tion — of  all  that  youth,  freedom,  fortune  and- 
love  can  promise  to  smiling  hope  I 

**•  And  all  was  merry  as  a  marriage  belL" 

When  on  a  sudden,  an  icy  pang  shot  onc^ 
more  through  Brereton.  He  scarcely  had  power 
to  reach  the  sofa,  or  to  reply  to  the  bride^9 
terrified  exclamation  for  a  physician  instantly* 

At  last,  however,  with  painful  and  obvious 
effort,  he  spoke — 

"No,  no,  dearest,  it  will  pass  presently — 
sit  by  my  side — sit  near  to  me,  and  talk  to 


me. 


She  did  so — chafing  his  hand,  and  gazing 
on  his  pale  face  with  breathless  alarm — but 
when  she  asked  if  he  felt  better,  he  replied — 
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Indeed,  dearest  one,  I  am  not !  I  am 
strangely  m-^so  ill— can  this  be  Death  ?" 

Struck  with  horror^  the  poor  alarmed  bride 
^^w  from  the  room  to  despatch  a  chit  to  the 
PbysiciaD,  and  to  summon  domestics.  On  her 
'^turn  she  was  terrified  when  she  perceived 
^be  alteration  that  had  taken  place  in  his  ap- 
P^^r^ce  even  daring  the  few  seconds  of  her 
absence. 

■A.  cold  perspiration  now  stood,  in  large  drops, 
®n  his  forehead — his  hair  was  damp,  his  fea- 
tures  contracted—  his  hand  cold,  lifeless,  clam  - 
^y-^his  lips  were  parched,  and  the  heavy  eye- 
Ms  closed  his  eyes. 

'^  agonies  of  terror,  she  applied  restoratives 
w  every  description,  chafed  again  and  again 
*^^8  death-like  hand  in  hers,  and  wiped  the  cold 
Inspiration  from  his  forehead.     In  an  interval 

Comparative  ease,  he  opened  his  eyes  heavily 
*nd  evidently  recognised  her — she  stoped  and 
^o^printed  a  fervent  kiss  on  his  lips  ;  but  at 
*"at  moment  she  was  violently  torn  away  by 
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a  dark,  but  young  and  lovely  vvoman,  who  has- 
tily approached,  and  assumed  the  wife's  station 
by  the  side  of  the  sufferer.  She  knelt,  and 
took  his  hand — felt  his  pulse— placed  her  hand 
on  his  heart,  and  recognised  with  apparent 
pleasure  its  languid  movements— then,  in  a 
voice,  broken  by  wild  and  fierce  emotion,  ex- 
claimed, turning  to  the  wretched  wife,  '^  'Tis 
well  I  this  is  as  it  should  be  I  Think  you  he 
who  had  once  been  mine  should  live  to  be  an- 
other's ?  No  I  he  was  my  own  in  life,  he  shall 
be  mine  in  death  I  I  have  killed  him  I  I,  who 
would  have  shed  my  heart's  blood  for  him— who 
abandoned  all  else  for  his  sake~*I  have  killed 
him  !  He  is  poisoned,  and  no  earthly  power 
can  now  save  him  or  separate  us !  He  was 
false,  false  to  me,  and  it  has  cost  him  his  life  ! 
See,  I  told  you  so,"  she  exclaimed,  growing 
wilder  and  wilder,  and  gesticulating  like  a  ma- 
niac, **  see,  he  is  gone  1" 

A  convulsive  shudder  passed  over  his  whole 
frame — his  lips  moved— one  long,  heavy  sigh 
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burst  from  them,  and  he  was,  indeed,  at  rest  I 
Hvriett  spraDg  forward  to  support  him  in  her 
viDs,  but  OTorcome  by  terror,  anguish,  and 
^pair,  she  sank  unconscious,  on  the  ground. 
•ue  domestics,  with  that  horror  which  the 
^vesever  have,  of  pollution  from  contact  with 
Ac  dead,  occupied  themselves  in  transporting 
^^  wretched  widow  to  another  apartment. 

Veerah  looked  around,  and  found  herself 
ODoe  more  with  him  whom  she  had  loved  so 
fetally.  Her  frenzy  took  another  turn — she 
^cied  him  asleep — seated  herself  in  a  half- 
fecliQiQg  attitude  on  the  sofa,  and  raising  his 
*^ead  gently,  placed  it  where  it  had  so  often 
Wore  been  pillowed—on  her  bosom.  She 
g^  on  him  with  touching  softness  and  love, 
"  Edward  !  my  own — my  treasure  !  you  sleep 
soundly — waken,  love  !  wake  1  Will  not  even  a 
^188  awaken  you  ?  What  is  this  ?  Where  are 
^^  ?  This  is  not  our  room  ?"  She  gazed, 
^th  a  bewildered  air  around.  Again  the  truth 
^hed  on  her  mind,  and  in  low,  deep  tones  she 
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said,  "  Ah  1 1  know  it  now  ?    This  is  reve^ 
I  remember — I  was  to  revenge  my  wrP^^^ 
I  am  revenged— oh,  how  fearfully  1    Why 
I  not  leave  him  to  be  happy  ?    He  might  J* 
been  so  1     Why  should  I  kill  him  as  well 
myself  I    Was   that    love  ?    But   he  is  D-^ 
dead.     Speak  to  me — speak  to  me  once  mor^ 
my  own,  my  precious  one !     Not  once  !     WiH 
those  eyes  never  look  on  me  again  ?    Will  he^ 
never,  never  again  kiss  me  ?    Then  it  is  indeed 
time  that  we  were  once  more  together !     The 
living  and  the  dead  ?    No  I    but  the  dead  to 
the  dead  can  be  united !" 

She  hung  tenderly  over  the  inanimate  form, 
she  kissed  him  again  and  again,  and  when  that 
exertion  became  too  great  she  still  held  him  all 
tenderly  encircled  within  her  arjas.  The  films 
of  death  were  rapidly  closing  her  eyes — langoui 
was  stealing  over  her  frame,  accompanied  bj 
the  occasional  convulsive  movement  of  an  acut( 
paroxysm  of  suffering.  But  love  still  con- 
quered, even  in  the  agony  of  dissolution — and 
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^^^  grasped  more  closely  to  her  boeom  the  cold 
form  of  her  lover. 

^e  physician  entered  the  room — he  paused 
^  his  eyes  fell  on  the  scene.  Brereton's  head 
^^ted  still  on  her  faithful  breast,  her  arms  were 
^oond  himj  her  matchless  face  had  sunk  on 
'^  bead,  and  her  cheek  was  half  concealed  by 
^e  thick  curls  on  which  it  was  pillowed. 

Bashing  the  tears  from  his  eyes  the  physician 
^vanced,  he  spoke,  but  there  was  none  to 
'^ply— "  the  dead — to  the  dead — was  indeed 
unitedr" 


M  5 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


Yea  hope  and  despondence— and  pleasure  and  pain, 
Are  mingled  together  like  mnshine  and  rain, 
And  the  smile  and  the  tear,  and  the  song  and  the  dirge^ 
Still  follow  each  other  like  surge  upon  surge^ 
Tis  the  close  of  an  eye,  'tb  the  draw  of  a  breath, 
From  the  blossom  of  health  to  the  paleness  of  death, 
From  the  gilded  saloon  to  the  bier  and  the  shroud. 
Oh  I  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud ! 

MONTOOMBRT. 

I  answered,  if 'tis  not  amiss,  Td  like  to  marry  you. 

Old  Soko. 


Shall  we  be  forgiven  if  we  once  more  tres- 
pass on  the  kindness  and  patience  of  our  reader, 
while  we  accompany  our  travellers  in  their 
sight-seeing  at  Madras.     The  habits  of  life, 
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nay  even  the  modes  of  thought  and  action  are 
so  essentially  different  that  none  but  those  very 
intimately  acquainted  with  both  England  and 
India,  can  enter  into  the  feelings,  or  customs  of 
Indian  society — and  it  is  in  order  to  make  the 
reader  perfectly  au-fait  at  these  that  we  venture 
to  digress  so  much — we  use  the  privilege  for 
the  last  time. 

On  the  morning  after  the  marriage  men« 
tioned  in  our  last  chapter,  the  whole  party  once 
more  set  out  on  an  excursion  to  a  distant  part 
of  Madras,  where  the  Female  Asylum  is 
situated :  an  immense  building,  the  long  school, 
work  and  sleeping  apartments  of  which  are 
capable  of  containing,  with  comfort,  from  four 
to  five  hundred  persons. 

It  was  originally  intended  for  the  orphan 
daughters  of  European  soldiers,  but  now  con* 
tains  many  children  of  English  officers  by 
native  mothers,  so  that  every  shade  of  com- 
plexion, from  the  fairest  to  the  darkest  may  be 
found  within  its  waUs.     The  grounds  attached 
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to  the  institution  are  very  extensive,  and  tP 
inmates  never  go  beyond  its  precincts  exce^ 
upon  some  extraordinary  occasion. 

Notwithstanding  this  seclusion,  the  girl^ 
usually  marry  at  an  early  age — an  assertioi^ 
which  seems  difficult  to  believe,  judging  by 
English  customs — as  no  man  is  ever  allowed  to 
enter  the  place  without  a  pass.  But  this 
presents  no  difficulties  in  an  Eastern  courtship 
—  we  manage  things  better. 

The  husbands  are  usually  English  soldiers--^ 
and  when  they  feel  disposed  to  take  to  them- 
selves wives^  and  set  up  for  domestic  characters, 
they  apply  to  their  commanding  officer  who 
fiurnishes  them  with  a  pass,  addressed  to  the 
matron,  stating  their  good  character  and 
*'  honorable  intentions,"  as  well  as  their  desire 
to  form  a  matrimonial  connection  with  one  of 
the  *'  young  ladies  of  the  establishment." 

Armed  with  this  precious  billet,  and  dressed 
in  full  regimentals^  be  presents  himself  to  the 
mistress    of  the    institution,    and    under  her 
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escort,  parades  through  the  rooms,  observes  the 
worthy  assemblage,  a. id  finally  points  out  the 
one  who  excites  most  admiration.  The  lady 
herself  then  favors  him  with  a  private  inter- 
view, and  usually  accepts  him — the  fashionable 
phrase  of  denial,  '*  I'm  engaged,  sirl"  being, 
as  I  am  assured,  a  very  rare  word  among  these 
young  women. 

The  lover  presents  her  with  the  Bridal  dress 
— the  directors  furnish  a  stipulated  wardrobe^ 
and  they  are  married  forthwith — no  trouble- 
some questions  being  asked  as  to  knowledge  of 
domestic  concerns— fitness  for  married  life,  &c. 
with  which  themes  her  acquaintance  is  invari- 
ably, and  absolutely — nil — 

No  wonder   that   these   Eur-Asians,   Indo- 

Britons,  or  (to  use  the  more  approbious  epithet 
bestowed  on  them),  half-castes—  make  such 
miserable,  tawdry,  reckless,  unfaithful  wives  as 
they  are  notorious  for  doing.  Such  a  system 
inevitably  occasions  such  results.  Yet  no  one 
appears  to  consider  it  a  singular  mode  of  pro- 
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ceedingy  and  perhaps  it  would  be  diffic 
things  considered  to  suggest  any  better. 
On  returning  home  from  visiting  thif 
ordinary  institution,  the  thoughts  of  on 
naturally  reverted  to  the  marriage  th 
witnessed  on  the  preceding  evening — th 
contrasting  it  with  one  which  had  that  n 
taken  place  at  St.  George's,  in  which  tl 
was  one  of  the  asylum  girls,  and  th< 
conjecturing  the  probable  fate  of  th 
wben^  as  the  carriage  entered  the  comp 
servant  placed  in  Mr.  Turton's  hand  a  ] 
paper,  deeply  edged  with  black,  on  whic 
printed  the  following  words — 

**  The  friends  of  the  late  ( 
Brereton  are  respectfully  informed    tl 
remains  will  be  interred  in  the  Fort 
ground,  at  half-past  six  this  evening. 

*'  ADY^ 
Oct.—  182— 
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'  (^  of  Heaven  F  be  exclaimed,  as  he  read 
^^  words,  scarcely  able  to  distiDgubh  their 
n^eaoing^  or  to  credit  the  evidence  of  his 
^^^  "  he  surely  cannot  be  dead  I" 

Who— who    is    dead?**    exclaimed  every 
^oice  Qt  once. 

'  Brereton !  bow  sudden^  how  awful  I" 

''  He  appeared  ill  last  night — but  this  is  so 
^^  sudden — so  melancholy  too." 

**  Poor  Harriet !"  said  Mrs.  Turton,  "  we 
^  better  go  immediately  and  see  if  we  can 
^^i^T  any  assistance." 

They  drove  off  instantly — and  while  Mrs. 
^^irton  sought  the  wretched,  widowed  bride, 
*^®^  husband  entered  the  chamber  of  death,  and 
^^^t  all  that  was  known  of  the  cause  of  the 
^tastrophe.  The  recital  was  a  harrowing  one 
"^the  contemplation  of  death  is  at  all  times 
awfiil,  sudden  death  especially — but  there  was 
^Daething  horrible  in  this.  Guilt  and  its  pun- 
wbnaent  were  indeed  fearfully  united,  and  the 
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love  and  crime  of  Veerah  were  awful  instan 
of  the  effect  of  unbridled  passion. 

Mrs.  Turton  now  joined  her  husband,  hai 
found  the  unhappy,  widowed  bride  under 
influence  of  powerful  opiates  which  the  do 
had  found  it  necessary  to  administer  to 
At  present,   therefore,   she   was,   happily 
herself,    perfectly   unconscious — and  she 
removed,  without  being  aware  of  the  chai 
to  the  house  which  she  had  left,  a  few  h( 
before,  a  gay  and  joyous  bride.     Alas!  for 
awaking  from  such  a  state — for  the  knowle 
of  all  the  truth!     Who  would  not  wish  1 
they  had  never  been  aroused  from  their  stu[ 

As  the  evening  drew  nigh,  the  compo^ 
was  thronged  with  carriages,  the  coffin 
close  and  placed  in  the  hearse,  the  dismal  { 
cession  formed,  and  before  one  short  day  i 
night  had  elapsed  from  the  time  of  his  marria 
the  last  *'  farewell "  shot  was  fired  over 
grave  of  Edward  Brereton. 

The  young  widow  soon  afterwards  returi 
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to  England^  unable  to  endare  the  country 
where  she  had  seen  such  deep  affliction.  She 
was  beautiful^  and  wealthy,  and  many  have 
aspired  to  her  hand— but  although  his  name 
never  passes  her  lips^  her  heart  is  with  him  who 
so  fearfully  paid  for  one  fatal  error — she  will 
never  marry  again. 

E're  she  left  Madras,  she  had  an  urn 
placed  beneath  the  tamarind  tree,  under  which 
repose  the  ashes  of  the  loving  Indian  girL 
She  who  had  herself  loved  Brereton  could  best 
pardon  the  love  of  one  who  felt — and  in  the 
eye  of  Heaven  had  a  prior  claim  to  his  affection. 
"  She  is  beyond  our  pity,  or  our  blame— I  can 
but  lament  over  her,  and  him,  and  my  own 
wrecked  happiness — but  I  must  not  forget  that 
she  was,  in  her  own  sight,  innocent — that  I, 
unconsciously,  had  destroyed  her  Eden — above 
all,  loying  him  I  cannot  forget  that  he  loved 
her." 
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The  gloom  which  this  event  cast  over  ^^^  ^ 
every  circle  at  Madras  soon  wore  away,  anC^^  ^u 


residence  of  our  travellers  with  their  hospit- 
friend  being  now^  very  near  its  close^  they  w^  , 
glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  little  time  tl^^^ 
remained^  to  seeas  much  as  possible. 

They  visited  the  fort  and  arsenal,  t^^^ 
cenotaph,  &c.,  &c.,  and  then  taking  leave  C^ 
their  kind  hosts,  recrossed  the  surf,  and  foun(^ 
themselves  once  more  on  board  the  OrwelL 

As  they  rapidly  approached  the  land  of  their^ 
destination,  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  separation 
united  the  friends  more  closely  than  ever. 

Both  the  young  men  felt  deep  regret  at  the 
thought  of  losing  Major  Rostrevor's  society; 
Bawdon  especially,  who  had  acquired  the  habit 
of  consulting  him  in  every  emergency,  and  con- 
fiding almost  every  thought  to  him,  became 
painfully  aware  that  he  could  almost  as  easily 
part  from  a  near  and  dear  relative — while  little 
Adelaide's  incessant  regrets  that  dear  Horace 
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must  leave  them,  added  not  a  little  to  his 
sorrow. 

However,  things  are  never  in  so  bad  a  state 
that  they  could  not  possibly  be  worse.  He  had 
the  comfort  of  remembering  that  his  friend  and 
brother,  Boehampton,  would  still  be  the  partner 
of  his  military  career,  and  rejoiced  that  as  they 
belonged  to  the  same  regiment  he  should  at 
least  retain  one  friend  near  him. 

Such  elaborate  descriptions  of  ^^  the  City  of 
Palaces,*'  have  been  given  to  the  public  by 
various  authors,  that  I  am  sure  those  who 
honor  my  pages  with  a  perusal,  will  pardon  me 
for  not  stopping  to  dilate  on  its  beauties. 
Suffice  it  then,  that  our  friends  landed  safely, 
and  separated  with  mutual  regret  to  join  their 
stations,  Major  Bostrevor  being  quartered  at 
Dum  Dum — while  Bawdon  and  Boehampton 
proceeded  at  once  to  Cawnpore. 

Of  the  voyage  up  the  Ganges,  the  beautiful 
banks  on  either  side  the  immense  stream — the 
alligators  who  feast  on  dead  bodies  that  super- 
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stition  consigns  to  the  sacred  waves,  with 
<<  other  choice  matters/'  we  might  speak,  but 
that  we  have  weightier  affairs  on  hand.  The 
friends  reached  Cawnpore  in  safety,  and  were 
received  by  their  brother  officers,  the  gentle- 
men of  the  gallant Light  Dragoons,  with 

open  heart. 

The  young  cornets  were  delighted  with  their 
reception — they  were  no  longer  strangers — 
isolated  beings — particles  of  dust  in  creation — 
they  were  members  of  one  of  the  most  united 
and  distinguished  corps  in  the  army — they 
were  met  as  friends,  and  treated  as  brothers, 
by  men  who  had  shared  in  the  campaigns  of 
the  Peninsular,  and  fought  at  Waterloo.  Men 
on  whom  Wellington  had  smiled — and  whom 
Picton  had  praised.  Well  might  such  ardent 
spirits  as  the  new  arrivals  pant  with  all  the 
eagerness  of  noble  minds,  for  some  opportunity 
of  proving  that  they  were  worthy  of  such  com- 
panionship. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  senior  officers  of  the 
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'^inent  were  equally  gratified  by  the  addition 
^  itsiiamber :  accustomed  to  study  character, 
***ey  diflcemed  at  once  the  spirit  of  the  youths, 
^^d  felt  certain  that  they  would  prove  as  daring 
^'Hiades  in  the  field,  as  pleasant  associates  in 
^e  mess-room. 

All  parties  were  therefore  more  than  satisfied 
^th  one  exception;  this  discontented  individual 
^^  the  senior  captain,  Perkyns,  but  as  he 
^^^  alone  in  every  other  respect,  as  well  as  in 
^  we  will  imitate  the  conduct  of  his  brother 
^cers,  and  give  him  a  chapter  to  himself. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 


'*  Sir  your  company  is  £urer  than  honest ; 

Rest  you  well: 

«  *  «  *  * 

Alack !  when  once  our  grace  we  have  forgot 

Nothing  goes  right,  we  would  and  we  would  not! 

«  *  *  *  « 

Yet  I  am  thankful  1  if  my  heart  were  great 
I  would  burst  at  this;  Capt^n  I'll  be  no  more, 
But  I  will  eat  and  drink  and  sleep  as  soft 
As  Captain  small ;  simply  the  thing  I  am 
Shall  make  me  live." 

Shakspeark, 

" Such  men  have  no  honour, 

They  have  but  their  vile  lives,  and  these  are  spared,*' 

Btron. 


Captain  Pbrktns,  the  only  son  of  a  deceased 
naval  officer^  had  entered  the  army  under  as 
favorable  auspices  as  ever  a  fond  mother  could 
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^^ire  for  her  son,  notwithstanding  he  had  had 
^^e  misfortune  to  lose  his  father  in  an  engage- 
^^Qt,  before  he  was  at  an  age  to  profit  by  his 
^)  or  receive  control  from  his  authority. 

He  had  friends  who  were  at  once  able  and 

^^Uing  to  advance  his  interests,  and  as  they 

^^  procured  him  a  commission  in  one  of  the 

^ck  regiments  in  the  service,  and  had  pro- 

^^d  to  ensure  his  rapid  promotion,  every  one 

^P^ted  that  his  career  would  be  a  brilliant 

^  successful  one. 

^nd  so  it  might  have  been,  but  for  two  un- 
^^iinate  circumstances;    he   had    acquired  a 
^^^on   for  gambling,  and   he  was    entirely 
'^^oid  of  strength  of  character ;  in  other  words 
^  "Wanted  principle.     He  was  not,  at  least  in 
*^^  commencement    of  his    life,    designedly 
^Vcked,  but  he  did  not  exert  himself  to  pursue 
^^  right  course,  when  the    wrong  one   pro- 
^^^^ised  greater    advantages.     He    had  violent 
t^^ssions,  which  drew  him  into  difficulties,  and 
^^ce  involved,  instead  of  retracing  his  steps  and 
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courageously  facing  danger,  he  went  on  in  '^ 
old  tracks  even  though  certain  that  grea^ 
difficulties,  or  even  disgrace  would  finally  w 
the  inevitable  consequence.  Thus,  althoi]^ 
by  no  means  deficient  in  animal  courag( 
although  he  had  conducted  himself  gallantly  i 
the  field,  yet  he  was  essentially  a  coward. 

As    senior    captain     of     the    Ligl 

Dragoons,  he  was  sent  to  India  with  tl 
regiment,  and  on  the  voyage  out,  he  fell  despi 
rately  in  love  with  a  young,  pretty,  and  e: 
ceedingly  ill-educated,  (really  it  is  too  con 
plimentary  to  use  the  word  educated  atall)hal 
caste  girl,  one  who  at  the  time  of  their  marriag 
might  well  have  '*  sat"  for  the  soft  wife  c 
Clubb,  which  perhaps  is  one  of  Crabbe's  bee 
characters.  Her  husband  thought  it  th 
easiest  thing  possible  to  rule  a  simple  child  o 
sixteen,  one  who  never  enquired  about  hi 
engagements,  nor  grumbled  at  his  late  hours 
who  made  no  unpleasant  inuendoes  as  to  hi 
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bachelor  friends,  nor    asked    at    what  lady's 
house  he  **  tiflfed." 


'*  Say  but  his  will,  no  question  would  she  ask, 
She  sought  no  reasons,  no  affairs  she  knew. 
Of  business  spoke  not  and  had  nought  to  do,** 


except  to  dress  herself  in  the  most  becoming 
style.  Perkyns  was  proud  of  the  admiration 
she  excited,  and  as  there  were  few  ladies  in  the 
regiment  she  became  a  very  popular  person. 

Conscious  of  her  beauty  she  had  no  desire  to 
^^  waste  it  on  the  desert  air/'  and  entered, 
nothing  loth^  into  all  the  gaieties  of  the  canton- 
ment. This  of  course  entailed  giving  parties^ 
as  well  as  frequenting  them  elsewhere,  and  as 
both  were  too  proud  to  appear  at  all  inferior  to 
their  neighbours,  they  launched  into  expenses 
which  were  quite  incompatible  with  their 
income. 

This  course  continued  for  three  or  four  years 
after  his  marriage,  in  which  time  he  began  to 

VOL.    I.  N 
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find  hifl  wife*8,  itpparently,  ductile  dmnt^^ 
assume  a  very  different  appearance ;  sbe  t 
become  excessively  fond  of  dissipation,  so  tl 
when  he  awoke  to  the  state  of  his  affidrs,  f 
really  feared  for  the  consequences  of  his  ext 
vagance,  she  resisted  every  attempt  to  eco 
mise,  until  he  found  his  creditors  numerous  ; 
importunate,  his  resources  completely  ezlunu 
— and  his  credit  destroyed. 

No  half  measures  could  now  be  adopted ; 
was  compelled  to  dispose  of  all  hb  plate,  an< 
remain  in  as  much  seclusion  as  was  compat: 
with  his  profession.  No  one  visited  him ; 
shrunk  from  encountering  cold  looks,  and  foi 
that  he  had  quite  lost  caste  among  his  fon 
associates. 

He  was  returning  one  morning  from  pars 
when  a  gentleman  came  up  to  him,  and  si 
"  Perkyns,  what  an  age  it  is  since  we  saw  ] 
any  where !  What,  in  the  name  of  forti 
have  you  been  doing  with  yourself?" 
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'Pon  my  word,  I  oannot  tell — ^nothing,  I 

^  Weill"  resumed  the  other,  '*  I  know  you 
^^  a  capital  judge  of  horse-flesh,  and  if  you 
^^ve  no  objection  I  will  leave  this  animal  under 
y^Uj^  care  to  dispose  of  for  me,  as  I  am  going 
^  Csleatta,  and  most  likely  thenoe  to  England 
^^and  I  want  to  get  rid  of  him." 
*'  What  price  do  you  wish  for  him  ?" 
^  Whatever  you  can  get.    It  is  of  no  use  to 
^  Idm  eat  his  value  in  the  stable,  and  I  know 
'^^  will  do  me  justice,  so  I  will  send  him  to 
y^U  to-morrow." 

^he  horse  accordingly  made  his  appearance 
'^^^t  day,  and  the  gentleman  soon  after  set  out 
^^  his  voyage  to  Calcutta. 

^fhat  evening,  for  the  first  time  during  many 
^^  months,  Perkyns  was  invited  to  a  party, 
^^ere,  among  other  games,  whist  was  intro- 
^(loed.    He  joined  a  table:   he  had  just  re- 
eved his  month's  pay,  and  like  many  other 
N  3 
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gamblers,  thought  he  would  only  hazard  ft  ^ 
sum,  of  little  comparative  consequencCi 
whether  he    lost   or  won,   would  not  ^^ 
fortune  further.     He  soon  lost  it  all—and 
the  loss  came  the  recollection  of  the  rf^ 
petty  sacrifices  he  should  have  to  makCf 
paltry  but  imperative  wants  he  should  hav^ 
endure  from  his  bad  fortune  with  even  ' 
trivial  sum.     Like  all  lost  things,  now  ths 
was  beyond  his  recal,  its  importance  bee 
wonderfully  increased.     He  thought  too  of 
wife's  reproaches,  and  then  drowned  the  re: 
tion  in  a  tumbler  of  claret:    this  gave 
courage  —  he    played    again  —  lost — dran 
played — lost — and  rose  from  the  table,  as 
dawned,  without  a  bingle  cash  in  his  posses 
—  very    considerably    in     arrears,     and 
knowing  one  single  person  of  whom  he  c< 
borrow. 

His  wife,  meantime,  had  been  at  a  diffe 
party,  and  had  returned  home  very  late  in 
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^^^iiiage  of  Mr.  ^  a  rich  civilian  of  the 

^^ct,  who,  attracted  by  her  appearance  and 
'^nen,  and  encouraged  by  the  absence  of  her 
^Uflhand^  had  been  unremitting  in  his  attention 
*^  ler  daring  the  whole  evening. 

^*  I  hope  you  will  permit  me  to  renew  so 

Pleaaant  an  acquaintance  at  your  own  house,** 

^^  he  as  he  handed  her  out  of  the  carriage  as 

^e  reached  home ;    ^'  such  an  evening  as  this 

^^  been  ought  not  to  fade  away,  and  leave  no 

^^  of  its  existence — it  cannot  indeed  wear 

^^^  my  remembrance;   may  I  not  hope  that 

^^U  too  will  sometimes  recal  it  with  pleasure  T 

She  made  an  indistinct  reply — such  however 

^  induced  him  to  venture  on  saluting  her  as 

^^  alightedf  and  to  assure  her  he  would  call 

^^:xt  day. 

I^erkyns,  still  half   intoxicated,  and  not  a 
^^tle  out  of  humour,  listened  with  no  compla- 
cency to  the  account  which  his  wife  gave, 
^hen  they  next  met,  of  the  pleasant  evening 
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she  had  spent^  and  the  agreeable  acqiuantan^ 
she  had  made. 

^<  I  wish,"  said  he  widi  mn  oath,  ^^  tfaaty( 
woald  stay  at  home,  as  a  woman  cn^ht  to  i 
and  mind  your  boose,  instead  of  leaving  en 
thing  to  the  mercy  of  servants,  while  yon  i 
showing-off  at  parties— and  I  desire  that  1 

is  not  admitted  when  he  calls ;  he  is  i 

by  any  means  the  sort  of  person  with  whon 
woman  can  be  intimate;  he  is  considered  a  m 
disreputable  character." 

'^  Did  yon  say,"  replied  his  lady,  tnmi 
towards  him  with  the  utmost  sang-fMdy  ^  tl 
your  character  is  a  most  disreputable  one? 
am  sorry  to  hear  it,  although  I  confess  I  s 
pected  it  long  ago.    As  to  Mr.  ,  be  i 

very  agreeable,  gentlemanly  person,  and  I  o 
tainly  will  not  be  a  party  to  the  insult  of  ref 
ing  to  admit  him  into  the  house.  By  the  b; 
I  am  going  to  Colonel  — 's  to-morrow — I  wj 
some  money ;  I  have  not  any.*' 
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m 

.    '  Aod  I  fear  yoa  ore  not  likely  to  have^  at 

^^)  at  ppea^it.  Madam,  for  I  have  not  a 

^'^eooirriem  the  worlA" 

^Qtia)  and  vKdent  recrimination  followed 
^^  anxKraaeement,  and  bow  long  they  wonld 
^^^e  remaioed  in  altercation  i«  uncertain,  had 
*^^  a  mter  been  )nat  then  introduced. 

Be  was  a  atranger  who  had  come  to  enquire 

^^t  a  horse,  of  which  he  was  informed  the 
^Ptaia  widied  to  dispose.  They  proceeded 
^ST^tber  to  the  stables  to  inspect  the  animal 

^  atranger  admired  it  much,  and  asked  its 

^  Bight  hundred  rupees." 

That  IB  dear,  I  think ;  however,  as  I  fancy 
Vill  smt  me  better  than  any  other  I  have 
^^^,  I  will  take  him,  and  send  you  an  order  on 
^y  agent  for  the  money," 

It  was,  in  .fact,  considerably  more  than 
^erkyns  had  expected  to  receive,  and  when  the 
<Mer  was  cashed,  and  in  his  hands,  came  the 
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consideration  that  tlie  owner  would  not  expect 
nearly  so  much — his  own  wants  pressed  strongly 
on  him,  and  finally  he  sent  four  hundred  as  the 
price  of  the  horse — and  kept  the  remainder, 
fervently  trusting  that  the  transaction  might 
never  be  revealed. 

After  this  ocurrence,  he  lived  for  some  time 
very  quietly,  contracted  no  more  debts,  and 

peremptorily  forbade  Mr. to  be  admitted 

to  the  house— a  measure  fully  justified  by  the 
well  known  character  of  that  person.  He  began 
to  flatter  himself  that  his  fraud  would  never  be 
discovered. 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  the  officer  who 
had  entrusted  him  with  the  horse  for  sale,  re- 
turned unexpectedly  to  Cawnpore,  and  meeting 
the  purchaser,  immediately  recognised  the 
animal  on  which  he  rode. 

"  Fine  creature,  don't  you  think  so  ?"  said 
the  gentleman  who  had  bought  him. 

**  Very,  indeed,"  replied  the  other,  **  and  if 
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you  chance  to  part  with  him,  I  will  gladly  give 
you  the  cost  price  agun." 

'^  No  I"  said  he,  '^  I  do  not  intend  parting 
with  him,  as  he  suits  me  exactly !  indeed  1 4o 
not  think  any  one  else  would  like  to  give  the 
exorbitant  price  I  did :  he  cost  me  so  much  I 
must  keep  him  now." 

*^  Four  hundred  rupees  does  not  appear  to 
me  to  be  a  very  large  sum  for  such  a  horse." 

"  No— but  I  gave  eight." 

"  Eight  hundred  rupees !  you  surely  must 
be  mistaken.  It  cannot  be  the  same  then,  and 
yet—" 

<<  Do  you  know  the  horse?  I  bought  him 
of  Captain  Perky ns— and  he  can  tell  you  that 
was  the  price. ' 

**  Are  you  quite  sure  ?"  replied  the  other. 
^^  I  may  appear  intrusive,  but  I  have  very  par- 
ticular reasons  for  the  enquiry." 

^'  Oh,  there  can  be  no  mbtake — for  I  have 
the  agent's  receipt  for  the  money. 

The  injured  owner  went    immediately    to 
N  5 
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Captain  Perky ns^  who»  desperate  and  Axax0^ 
mad,  positively  declared  he  received  onlyibm^^ 
hundred. 

^n    investigation   was    neeessarily   ottered 
into — the  agent's    books   and    receipt  proved 
that    they  had    paid  Captain  Perkysa   ^ght; 
hundred  rupees,  on  account  of  the  gentleiiian 
who  had  purchased  the  horse-^the  affidr  was 
laid  before  the  proper  authcrities,  and  the  de- 
linquent placed  under  wrest,  previous   to  a 
Court-Martial  being  held  on  his  condxict — the 
charge  setting  forth  that  he  had  been  ^^  g;oilty 
of  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and  a  gentle- 
man, disgraceful  to  himself  and  the  corps  in 
which  he  had  the  honour  of  serving;"  and  then 
followed  count  first — count  second-«-and  so  on. 
The  utmost  indignation  was  felt  by  every 
man  in  the  corps,  and  there  was  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  he  would   meet   with  the  heaviest 
puuishment  with  which  an  officer  can  be  visited 
—while  the  general  voice  would  certainly  pro- 
nounce it  to  be  well  merited. 
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He,  of  oourse,  remained  under  close  arrest, 
and  his  wife,  who  feU  bitterly  the  ruin  of  her 
prospects,  which  must .  ensue  on  his  disgrace, 
paid  that  attention.to  decorum  from  selfish  C9p- 
siderations  that  no  affection  she  felt  for  him 
would  have  [urompted,  and  maintained  the 
utmost  seclusion. 

Matters  were  in  this  state  on  the  evening 
before  the  Court- Martial,  and  Perkjns  was 
endeavouriug  to  drown  his  fearful  anticipations 
of  the  ruin  and  disgrace  which  awaited  him  on 
the  morrow,  in  copious  libations  of  brandy, 
when  Mr.  ,  whom  he  ha4  formerly  ex- 
cluded from  his  house,  was  announced. 

^^  I  do  not  know  whether  I  must  still  consider 
myself  an  intruder,''  said. he  with  an  appearance 
of  frankness.  ^^  Believe  me.  Captain  Perkyns, 
I  feel  most  sincere  sympathy  in  your  misfor- 
tunes, and  should  have  expressed  them  in 
person,  long  ago,  but  as  I  never  was  so  happy 
as  to  find  you  at  home  on  any  of  my  visits 
previous  to  this  event,  I  had  many  doubts  whe- 
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ther  I  should  now  gun  admittance.  ^ 
earnest  wish  to  senre  you  has,  however,  indu^ 
me  to  trespass  on  the  rules  of  etiquette,  an^ 
now  hope  that  if  any  assistance  be  in  my  po?< 
you  will  permit  me  to  render  it." 

*^  You  are  very  kind,  I  am  sure,"  replied  tl 
culprit,  catching  at  the  semblance  of  friendshi 
^^  and  I  would  gratefully  accept  your  offer,  b 

that  Captain  is  so  much  incensed, : 

could  not>  I  think,  be  induced  to  listen  to  ai 
extenuating  representations,  and  if  he  appe 
as  witness  against  me,  I  have  not,  I  fear, 
chance  of  escape." 

A  pause  ensued,  which  was  broken  by  JM 

observing — "  Then  supposing  he  d 

not  come  forward,  your  affairs  might  not  be 
quite  so  desperate  a  situation." 

*^  Certainly  not  I  They  must  have  positi^ 
evidence  which  he  alone  can  furnish — if  1 
could  be  induced  to  suppress  it; — but  there  is  i 
possibility  of  that,  I  need  not  think  of  it." 
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**  It  is  indeed  a  very  difficult  case,"  resumed 
^  other,  '<  but  not,  I  think,  quite  hopeless— 
'^ov^ever,  I  must  not  waste  precious  time  here, 
"  I  intend  to  prove  myself  your  friend — and  I 
^iiiok  I  can,  in  some  d^ree,  assist  you;  so  good 
k^  for  the  present.** 
'  Ton  are  very  kind,  I  am  sure." 
**  No,  I  only  intend  to  be  so — I  trust  now 

y^^  will  believe  that  I  am  well  disposed  towards 

yoiL" 

^^ptain  Perkyns  was  warm  in  his  acknow- 

^S^mentSi  although  as  yet  he  had  received  no 

I^^tive  proof  of  sincerity,  and,  in  fact,  could 

^''  divest  himself  of  sundry  misgivings,  as  to 

^     Interior  views    of   Mr.   in   thus 

^^tenancing  and  taking  up  the  cause  of,  a 

*^  who  was  shunned  by  every  one  else.     He 

^^  not,  however,  in  a  position  to  be  any  par- 

^lar  in  his  choice  of  associates,  and,  having 

^^l^Wenced  only  indignant  scorn  from  every 

o^fci^r  person,  he  had  learnt  to  value  even  the 

appearance  of  kindness. 
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Mr.  — ^  stepped  iato  bU  carriage,  and  drove 
to  Captain  — *-^'8  bungalow,  the  gendemaD  at 
whose  instigation  the  ConrtrMartifd  had  been 
called. 

Introducing  himself  he  said,  that,  **  pityixis 
the  state  of  destitution  into  which  Pericyni 
and  his  family  would  be  thrown,  if  be  wen 
turned,  with  disgrace,  out  of  the  service,  be  bad 
taken  the  liberty  of  calling  and  appeaLing  tc 
his  generosity  on  behalf  of  the  guilty  but 
miserable  man." 

Captain replied  in  bis  usual  manly  and 

straight-forward  manner,  that  it  was  quite  im- 
possible for  him  to  alter  his  present  line  of  pro- 
ceeding— that  he  had  only  done  his  boundeo 
duty  to  his  country,  and  the  service  to  which  he 
had  the  honour  of  belonging,  in  exposing  the 
conduct  of  a  man  who  was  a  disgrace  to  both : 
he  finally  added  that  he  was  surprised  even  a 
friend  of  Captain  Perkyns  should  attempt  to 
appeal  on  his  behalf,  as  he  must  be  well  aware 
that  no  man  of  honour  would  ever  again  asso- 
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<ve  vHfa  {dm,  reven  Bom>oeiiig  an  oocorrence 
Boout  of  the  ooone  of  probability  as  an  ac- 
qmttiL 
'^I  am  no  firiend  whatever  to  the  man,*" 

'^'pliod  Mr. 9  ^t»  the  contrary,  hisoonduct 

^  iD8>  h»  been  on  more  than  one  ocoasion, 

^ottthe  reyerae  of  friendly.     I  am  actuated 

^^J^ore  by  no  motive,  but  of   pity  for  one 

^^  hM'foaght  in  the  Peninsula  and  at  Water- 

^  and  who  has,  by  the  preaeure  of  pecuniary 

Acuities,  been  led  into  such  a  crime.     He  has 

^JJir^l  you,  I  know,  but  forgiveness  is  the 

^ West  sort  of  revenge,  and  I  had  hoped — " 

liSt  me  explain  myself  dearly,''  said  Cap- 

^^^  — .  '*  I  do  not  act  from  any  ridiculous 

^Ptilse  of  anger  at  the  paltry  loss  I  have  sus- 

^*^^,  it  is  not  worth  a  moment's  consideration 

^^^-^  simply  feel  that  duty  requires  my  present 

^^  of  conduct — I  should  not  chose  to  associ- 

^  with  such  a  man  myself,  and  1  am  sure  the 

^^ant  men  of  the  —  would  ill  endure  such 

*  ^mrade." 
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*'  Yet  those  who  are  the  most  correct  in  their 
own  conduct  are  ever  most  generous  and  for- 
giving to  the  sins  of  others,"  replied  the  advo- 
cate ;  and  after  a  long  discussion  the  Captain 
was  so  touched  with  the  picture  his  visiter  drew 
of  the  disgrace  and  misery  that  would  be  the 
inevitable  lot  of  a  man  who  had  formerly,  at 
least,  distinguished  himself  in  the  service  of 
his  country,  that,  at  last,  much  against  his 
feelings,  and,  as  he  declared,  in  violation  of  his 
principles,  he  consented  to  withdraw  the  charge, 
and  decline  giving  evidence  on  the  following 
day. 

*'  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  you,"  said  Mr. 

,  rising,  "  I  am  almost  tempted  to  rejoice 

in  an  occurrence  which,  however  unfortunate 
in  itself,  has  been  the  happy  means  of  intro- 
ducing me  to  you ;  I  trust  you  will  do  me  the 
honour  and  justice  to  consider  me  as  your 
friend.  By  the  bye — are  you  any  relative  of 
my  second  assistant  ?  the  name  is  similar." 

<*  He  is  my  eldest  son." 
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"  Indeed  I  then  I  do  oongratulate  yoo,  for  I 

i^ever  met  so  young  a  man  with  more  decided 

^t,  or  a  more  excellent  character — I  ahall 

inmost  happy  to  cement  omr  friendship  by  ap- 

P^tiog  him  to  the  senior  assistantship  as  soon 

^  possible.    Indeed,  he  himself  merits  promo- 

^^0,  and  as  your  son,  he  may  henceforth  com- 

'^^d  my  best  services." 

**  I  beg,  sir,**  replied  Captain  starting 

^^y  with  all  a  8oldier*s  nicety  of  **  honour — that 

^^^  will  not  compel  me  to  retract  my  promise 

y  promoting  my  son,  however  deservedly,  at 

^^  junction.     It  would  be  highly  culpable  on 

^  part,  to  accept  such  a  favour ;   I  fear  my 

^^Uct  has  already  been  wrong,  in  pledging 

^^If  to  silence — but  I  will  never  add  to  it 

^  ^^aking  anything  like  a  bribe ;  my  honour,  at 

^t,  shall  be  intact." 

^e  bowed  coldly  as  his  visiter  withdrew,  who 
^^ediately  returned  to  Captain  Perkyns,  and 
*^l^  him  what  had  occurred,  adding,  **you 
^y  now  be  quite  easy  as  to  the  whole  affair." 
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*'  Do  ycm  really  think  so?"  «aidhe;  '*  8U|r 
poae  he  were  to  ehange  his  miBd — he  VBOf^ 
you  know,  for  there  were  no  witneBses  of  Us 
promise." 

^^  A  man  of  honour  requires  no  other  witness 
to  a  transaetion  than  his  own  eonscience." 

«  Sir  I'' 

^^  My  dear  fellow,  I  meant  no  offenoe,  none 
whatever,  upon  my  soul-^^^^md  I  hope  now, 
Perky ns,"  he  concluded,  as  he  rose,  ^^  that  we 
understand  eaoh  other  and  are  friends." 

He  retired  and  left  Ins  friend  to  meditations 
which  few  would  envy. 

The  Captain  was  too  xnuoh  a  man  of  the 
world  not  to  be  aware  that  there  must  be  some 
adequate  cause  for  suoh  extraordinary  demon- 
strations of  regard:  that  no  stranger  would 
take  so  much  trouble  for  a  man  whose  reputa- 
tion was  eternally  blasted,  if  he  were  not 
influenced  thereto  by  some  powerful  motive ; 
and  his  heart  sank  as  he  contemplated  the 


• 
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return  which  might  be  required  from  him.  In 
his  own  secret  soul,  he  did  not  believe  even  in 
the  professed  disinterestednefis  q£  Captain  — — 
and  thought  he  must  have  been  induced  to 
alter  has  determination  by  some  powerful  and 

weighty    consideration    from    Mr.   to 

whom  therefore,  the  imagined  debt  of  gratitude 
was  greater  than  the  real  one.  Conscious  of 
his  own  want  of  integrity  he  could  not  believe 
that  the  motives  of  others  were  .  pure  ;  and 
knowing  that  he  would  not  himself  act  as  Cap- 
tain   ^  had  promised  to  do,  without  a 

bribe,  he  unhesitatingly  assured  himself  that, 

in  that  respect,  at  least,  Captain was 

no  more  than  his  equal— -or,  that,  if   he   had 

indeed  refused  Mr. 's  patronage  for  his 

son,  he  would  not  suppress  the  evidence  in 
court. 

Either  way  the  dilemma  was  a  most  painful 
one,  and  he  hardly  knew  whether  it  were  wise 
to  desire  an  acquittal,  since  he  was  sure  that 
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Mr.  ^-^^  was  not  so  immacnlate  a  charft^   ^ 
as  to  exert  himself  for  a  mere  stranger  wit^ 
prospect  of  an  equivalent.  ^^ 

At  length  the  hour  which  was  to  dedde  ^ 

fate  arrived,  and  trembling  with  agitation, 
took  his  place  before  the  court. 

Mr. was  not  present,  as  Perkyns 

almost  hoped  he  would  be,  and  no  one  ca: 
near,  or  spoke  one  encouraging  or  sympathisi^^^ 
word  to  him.    The  usual  formalities  were  go^*^ 
through,  and  Captain  ■'  was  called  upo 

for  his  evidence. 

He  approached  the  table  where  the  judges 
were  sitting,  and  to  the  extreme  astonishment 
of  every  on©  present  said,  "  Aware  that  I  can- 
not justify  my  present  line  of  conduct  to  my- 
self, I  do  not  hope  that  it  will  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  the  court :  nevertheless,  I  am 
compelled  to  state  that  I  must  hazard  whatever 
character  I  may  possess  for  confidstency  by 
declining  to  give  any  evidence  whatever  on 
this  occasion.*' 
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Perkyns  turned  a  look  of  surprise  and  grati- 
tude on  the  speaker,  but  Captain took 

no  notice  whatever  of  it,  continuing  in  the 
same  decided  tone.  "  I  need  not  say  that  it  is 
not  from  any  regard  for  the  prisoner  that  I 
have  determined  on  this  line  of  conduct.  I  am, 
I  solemnly  declare,  influenced  by  no  feeling 
whatever,  but  a  conviction  that,  in  giving  the 
prisoner  time  and  opportunity  to  retrieve  the 
past,  T  am  acting  in  accordance  with  the  will 
of  that  Higher  Power  before  whom  we  must  all 
one  day  stand.  I  have  nothing  to  gain  by 
suppressing  my  evidence,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
every  thing  that  I  most  value  to  lose,  should 
my  silence  affect  the  proceedings  of  the  court, 
as  I  believe  it  will ;  for  I  know  no  greater 
pleasure  than  that  which  I  enjoy  in  the  friend- 
ship of  the  noble  officers  of  the  regiment  to 
which  the  prisoner  belongs,  and  I  am  well 
aware  that  I  do  not  prove  my  regard  for  them 
by  this  extraordinary  line  of  conduct." 
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*^  Then,"  said  the  President,  ^^  are  we  to  un- 
derstand, Captain y  that  yon  decline  ^ 

give  any  eridenoe  whatever?^ 

^^  Snch,  sir,   I  r^ret  to  say,  is  my   fi^ 
determination." 

A  consultation  followed  among  the  memln^ 
of  the  conrt,  some  point  was  violently  argn^ 
and  then  the  chief  rose,  and  said  in  a  voice 
loud  and  distinct  that  every  syllable  was  aadifl 
to  all  the  assembly — 

^^  Captain  Perkyns,  from  the  deficiency 
evidence  of  your  guilt,-  not  from  any  hope 
belief  of  your  innocence,  we  are  by  the  mercii^ 
constitution  of  our  laws,  compelled,  we  mm 
say,  reluctantly,  to  declare  you  innocent  of  tk 
charges  brought  against  you*  We  say  relnc 
tantly,  for  although  your  sword  is  indeed 
returned  to  you,  and  your  position  in  your 
regiment  remains  nominally  the  same,  you 
must  yourself  be  aware  that  it  is  essentially 
altered.    Of  the  motives  of  Captain  — —  in 
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dedining  to  give  U8  the  testimony  necessary 
for  your  conviction,  I  need  not  say  any  thing, 
except  that  |us  spotless  fame  as  a  man  of 
principle  and  a  gentleman  places  him,  above 
the  possibility  of  either  suspicion  or  reproach, 

(Captain  bowed  lowly,)  and  for  you, 

therefore,  no  course  remains  but  that  of  endea- 
vouring, for  the  future,  to  obliterate  the  remem- 
brance of  the  past,  and  thus  prove,  in  the  way 

the  most  agreeable   to  Captain  your 

repentance  and  gratitude.  Of  your  obligations 
to  him  I  need  not  speak— they  are  obviously 
such  as  you  can  never  repay,  for  of  course  there 
is  no  doubt  whatever  in  the  mind  of  any  one  of 
us  of  the  hopelessness  of  your  case,  had  he  ap- 
peared in  evidence  against  you.  Captain 
Perkyns,  you  are  released  from  arrest,  and  will 
resume  your  regimental  duties." 

The  culprit  returned  home  overjoyed  at  his 
escape  although,  in  all  that  dense  crowd,  not 
one  person  was  found  to  congratulate  him  on 
the  decision  of  the  court 
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When   he  entered  his  compound  the  »™ 

thing  that  met  his  eye  was  Mr. 's  carn*P 

and  horses  standing  under  the  shade  oi  ^^ 
tall  tamarind  trees — the  coachman  and  g^ 
fast  asleep ;  the  master  of  the  equipage  ^^ 
the  house. 

"  Hal  I  see  we  may  wish  you  joy,"  b© 

Hi 

claimed  when  Perkyns  entered  the  rooixi) 
drove  here  intending  to  go  with  you,  b^ 
found  you  had  already  left,  and  Mrs.  Perky 
was  so  nervous  as  to  the  result,  (very  unn^^^^^ 
sarily  so,  as  I  assured  her)  that  I  did  not  1^ 
to  leave  her  until  your  return." 

This  speech  gave  not  a  few  wretched  feeli^»^ 
to  the  hearer.     He  had  indeed  paid,  and  ^ 
to  pay  dearly  for  such  an  acquittal.     He  vfOtM-^ 

have  liked  well  to  have  turned  Mr. out  ^ 

the  house,  but  he  felt  he  was  in  his  power-^ 
that  he  had  accepted  his  services,  well  knomtM^ 
the  price  that  must  be  paid  for  them. 

He  resumed  his  regimental  duties,  but  n^ 
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oorpe  carried  his  acquaintanoe  wit^ 
hite-washed  senior  Captain  beyond  the 
irjr  official  communication.  His  brother 
I  had  another  cause  of  disgust^Cap- 
—  knowing  no    reason    for  presenring 

on  the  subject,  had  mentioned  Mr. 
earnest  conyersation  and  entreatiecf,  as 
ses  of  his  suppression  of  evidence.    For 

time  every  one  felt  that  it  was  un- 
able why  Mr. should  interfere  at 

16  affidr — a  man  by  no  means  notorious 
3yolence  of  character  ^but  the  position 
)arties  was  so  evident  as  soon  to  solve 
;ma.  It  seemed  as  if  Perkyns  had  fallen 
)wer  than  even  the  lowest  position  in 
lion  of  the  other  men  of  the . 

years  had  elapsed  from  the  period  of 
msactions  to  the  time  when  Bawdon 
ehampton  joined  the  corps,  but  the 
d  never  been  forgotten,  and  the  young 
Pound  the  senior  Captain,  senior  Cap- 
.,  and  residing,  although  Cawnpore  was 
1.  o 
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the  station  of  the  regiment,  at  a  town  celebrated 
(as  the  geography  books  say)  for  its  ribbon 
manufactures,  and  its  story  of  Lady  Godiver 
and  Peeping  Tom.  In  other  words,  Captain 
Perkyns  was  still  at  Coventry. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 


'<  Ah  I  do  not  deem  him  weak. 
For  dauntless  was  the  soldier's  heart, 

Though  tears  were  on  his  cheek. 
Go,  watch  the  foremost  ranks 

In  danger's  dark  career  I 
Be  sure  the  hand  most  daring  there 

Has  wiped  away  a  tear!" 

Hathes  Batlvt. 


Rawdon  and  Boehampton  were  speedily  initi- 
ated into  the  duties  belonging  to  their  situation 
as  comets :  they  found  themselves  by  no  means 
overburdened  with  their  military  engagements, 
and  had  ample  time  to  form  an  acquaintance 
o  3 
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with  all  the  most  agreeable  people  in  the  ca^ 
tonment.  They  entered  gladly  into  a  socie 
so  hospitable,  so  pleasant  that  they  were  imi 
diately  at  home  in  it,  and  by  the  end  of  1 
vember  were  intimate  with  all  the  princ 
people  in  Cawnpore. 

But  pleasant  as  balls  and  dinner  parties  w 
it  was  not  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  them. 
our  friends  had  entered  the  Army.  W! 
therefore,  the  regiment  received  orders  to  m: 
to  Bhurtpore  all  was  joy  and  activity,  and  1 
made  preparations  for  a  siege  with  infini 
more  glee  than  they  would  have  done  for 
most  delightful  excursion  that  could  have  I 
proposed  to  them,  if  its  aim  had  been  on 
peace. 

Their  pleasure  was,  however,  diminished 
a  letter  which  Bawdon  received  from  Koe 
vor,  announcing  to  him  the  melancholy  tidi 
of  Mrs.  Rostrevor's  death,  with  the  additi< 
information  that   anxious  to    engage   in   i 
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scenes^  and  unable  to  endure  alone  the  home 
which  she  had  graced,  he  had  volunteered  for 
Bhurtpore,  and  hope  to  join  his  young  friends 
at  their  station  almost  as  soon  as  the  letter 
would  reach  them. 

Mrs.  Bostrevor  had  appeared  to  sink  from 
the  moment  of  their  landing :  at  first  he  hoped 
that  the  sea  air  would  revive  her,  and  took  her 
down  to  the  Sand-heads,  but  she  became  so 
very  weak  and  ill  that  he  had  at  last  yielded  to 
her  earnest  entreaties  that  they  might  return 
to  Dum-Dum.  From  that  period  it  was  evident 
to  all  that  no  hope  remained  for  her,  and  she 
herself  had  long  been  aware  of  her  state ;  she 
felt  her  strength  decrease  daily,  and  knew  that 
another  week  would  probably  find  her  in  Eter- 
nity, and  still  she  scarcely  could  resolve  to 
undeceive  her  fond  husband,  who,  notwith- 
standing every  evidence  that  his  senses  could 
afford,  persisted,  with  the  wilful  blindness  of 
love,  in  the  belief  that  she  should  speedily 
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recover :  she  felt  she  could  not  leave  him  so 
unprepared  to  endure  his  loss,  and  she  was  un- 
speakably anxious  for  the  welfare  of  her  darling 
child,  who,  young  as  she  was,  had  been  like  a 
ministering  angel  to  her  during  her  illness,  ever 
ready  to  contribute  to  her  comfort,  or  relieve 
her  pain  by  a  thousand  artless  devices  in  which 
she  had  exhibited  a  thoughtfulness,  a  degree  of 
intellect,  and  a  warmth  of  affection  which  gave 
inestimable  comfort  to  her  suffering  parent. 

Mrs.  Kostrevor  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  Adelaide's  character,  she  trembled  at  the 
idea  of  her  being  placed  entirely  among 
strangers,  with  no  one  near  on  whom  to  lavish 
the  out-pourings  of  her  warm  heart — she  felt 
also  that  when  she  was  no  more,  Adelaide  would 
have  more  power  of  comforting  her  father  than 
any  one  else ;  and  the  more  she  reflected,  the 
more  convinced  she  became,  that  it  would  be 
her  wisest  course  to  procure  her  husband's  con- 
sent to  a  measure,  which,  although  rarely  prac- 
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ticable  in  India,  would  best  conduoe  to  the 
happiness  of  both  father  and  daughter. 

It  is  a  rare  occurrence  in  the  East  to  see 
European  children  who  have  attained  seven  or 
eight  years  of  age — not  only  on  account  of  the 
injury  to  their  health,  but  also  from  the  very 
limited  means  of  education  that  country  affords : 
when,  therefore,  Major  Rostrevor  had  decided 
on  taking  Adelaide  back  to  Calcutta,  he  had 
never  contemplated  the  possibility  of  her  re- 
maining there  during  the  whole  period  of  his 
own  stay ;  but  the  climate  appeared  to  agree  so 
well  with  her  constitution,  that  Mrs.  Rostrevor 
thought  it  would  be  advisable  for  her  to  remain 
with  her  papa  during  the  five  years  that  were 
to  elapse  before  his  return  to  Europe^  unless 
ill-health  or  some  very  unexpected  occurrence 
should  frustrate  her  plans. 

Finding  herself  daily  approaching  the  grave 
more  rapidly,  she  at  length  assumed  courage  to 
tell  her  doting  husband  how  soon  her  earthly 
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career  must  terminate,  and  to  entreat  his 
consent  to  her  wishes  with  regard  to  their 
daughter. 

Those  who  have  known  nothing  of  such 
deep,  fervent,  fond  attachment  as  subsisted 
between  Major  Kostrevor  and  his  wife  cannot 
realize  the  feeling  of  withering  desolation 
which  enters  the  mind  of  the  survivor  when 
the  first  assurance  of  a  speedy  separation  is  re- 
ceived. It  required,  indeed,  all  the  consolation 
that  could  be  derived  from  the  certainty  of  her 
greater  happiness,  and  of  their  ultimate  re- 
union, to  enable  Major  Bostrevor  to  bend,  with 
any  degree  of  submission,  to  a  decree  which 
deprived  him  of  one  who  was  so  inexpressibly 
dear ;  and  when,  a  very  few  days  after  the  dis- 
closure, he  found  himself  alone  in  the  world — 
the  desire  of  his  eyes  taken  from  him,  even 
Adelaide  was  unable  to  rouse  him  from  the 
stupor  of  his  grief. 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  could  not  continue. 
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^)  ^^t  fortunately  for  him,  he  heard  the  an- 

^oement  of   a   war  with  the  Nawaub  of 

^^pore,  who,  haying  fallen  under  the  di»- 

*^nre  of  Sir  David  Oucbterlong,  and  the 

^^Vemment,  all  the  available  troope  were  im- 

"^^diately  despatched  to  besiege  the  city. 

^0  Bostrevor's  great  regret,  his  own  troop 
*  Artillery  was  not  on  the  list  of  those  or- 
^^red  on  the  expedition,  but  he  knew  that  his 
^^^ces  would  be  gladly  accepted,  and  there- 
*^J^  set  out  immediately  for  the  office  of  the 
-Adjutant-General,  and  volunteered. 

-As  he  anticipated,  every  arrangement  was 
^^de  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  his  wishes, 
^^  yrsa  so  well-known  that  every  difficulty,  in 
^pensing  with  his  services  at  Head  Quarters, 
^^  at  once  withdrawn,  he  returned  home  with 
^^^tnission  to  depart  as  soon  as  he  chose,  and 
^^king  a  few  hasty  preparations  he  set  out 
^th  Adelaide  that  very  evening — travelling 
^k  to  Cawnpore. 
o  5 
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.    Perhaps  the  person  to  whom  this  arrange- 
ment afforded  the  most  unqualified  pleasure, 
(next  to  the  Major  himself,)  was  one  whom  we 
have  not  yet  introduced   to   our   readers— his 
servant,    and    foster-brother,    Pat    McGrady. 
Every  one  knows  what  a  strong  tie  is  fosterage 
in  the  minds,  and  to  the  hearts  of  the  natives 
of  our  dear  Emerald  Isle —and  therefore  it 
will    be    no    matter    of   surprise    that    Bose 
McGrady   had  brought  up  her  son    entirely 
with  the  idea  of  his  being,  in  future  life,  the 
constant  attendant  of  her  equally  dear  foster- 
-child, Masther  Charles'  and  had  nourished  the 
hope  that  she  herself  might  live  to  sing  to  sleep 
future  lords  and  ladies  of  the  house  of  Kostre- 
vor  with  the  same  monotonous  ditty  which  had 
served  as  serenade  to  Charles  and  Pat,  when 
they  had  shared  together  her   cares  and  her 
love. 

"  Why,  Rose  I"   had  the  former  exclaimed 
one  day,  when  (a  merry  boy  of  fourteen) he  had 
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eved  her  cabin  to  rest  himself,  and  see  his 

friend,  after  a  long  day's  shooting,  ^^  have 

L  not  learnt  another  tune  yet — I  declare  I 

tired  of  it.     I've  heard  it  ever  since  I  was 

*  ^ore  an  if  ye  have,  its  a  good  tane  for  all 
t,  and  I'm  kaping  me  voice  in,  m'avoumeen, 
sing  it  to  yer  childer,  an  maybe  their  childer 
er  them — niver  disart  an  owld  friend,  me 
'lin,  an  it  yerself  that  niver  does— barrin  the 
Id  song,"  and  Kose  resumed  as  she  hastened 

set    refreshment    before    her    guest,    the  $ 
jmal— 

*'  Me  rafBes  are  torn  aha !  mamma  I 
Me  raffles  are  torn  adu !  mamma  I 
Me  ruffles  are  torn,  don't  tell  me  dadda  ; 
For  I  could  not  help  it  indeed  mamma  \ 

'Mien  therefore  Charles,  after  completing 
academic  career,  entered  the  Bengal  Artil- 
y,  Pat  with  the  full  consent  of  his  parents 
listed  in  the  same  corps,  and  from  that 
riod  until  the  Major's  return  to  England,  the 
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foster-brothers  had  never  been  separated;  of 
course  in  the  eyes  of  Pat,  Rostrevor  was  the 
greatest  person  possible,  and  the  happiest  hours 
he  spent,  except  those  when  he  was  with  the 
Major,  or  amusing  Miss  Adelaide,  were  when  he 
retailed  to  a  group  of  wondering  listeners  in 
the  guard-room,  the  feats  of  the  former  from 
boyhood  down  to  the  more  recent  transactions 
in  the  Nepaul  war. 

Pat  McGrady  was  a  fine,  manly,  well- 
behaved  fellow,  far  better  educated  than  most 
of  his  comrades,  he  had  risen  to  the  rank  of 
Serjeant,  and  was  universally  esteemed  in  the 
troop,  his  only  fault  being  that  he  retained 
with  all  the  best,  some  of  the  worst  (but  not 
least  characteristic)  traits  in  Irish  character,  in 
fact  he  loved  both  whisky  and  a  row,  (or,  as 
he  would  term  it,  a  bit  of  divarsion)  dearly ; 
and  as  the  Major  had  influence  over  him  suffi- 
cient to  keep  him  tolerably  quiet  with  the 
other  men,  it  was  with  no  little  glee  that  he 
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^^ived  the  news  of  permission  to  march,  us  it 
^oold  afford  him  the  double  pleasure  of  killing 

^Wo  birds  with  one  stone,  serving  his  country 

^n  a  siege,  and  ^^  keeping  his  fighting  hand  in" 

^t  the  same  time. 

The Light  Dragoons  had  not  yet  left 

^awnpore  when  Rostrevor  arrived  there,  and 

*iorace  rode  to  his    friend's    quarters    imme* 

^lately. 

^uU  of  excitement  himself,  he  wondered  that 
*^8trevor'8  manners  should  be  so  calm  and 
®^lf-collected,  and  he  rejoiced  more  than  ever, 
*'"^t  his  first  campaign  would  be  made  under 
"®  eye  of  one  so  experienced. 

*he  regiment  was  to  leave  the  next  day, 
*^^  as  the  artillery  had  already  gone  Rostrevor 
'®^lved  to  march  in  company  with  his  friends, 
"^^elaide,  delighted  as  she  was  to  see  her  old 
P'^y-^fellow  again,  yet  could  not  banish  from 
^^  mind  the  remembrance  that  her  papa  was 
leave  her  on  the  following  day ;    she  was 
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fatigued,  sad,  and  miserable^  barsting  into  i 
every  time  he  epoke  to  her. 

It  was  arranged  that  she  should  remain 
Cawnpore,  under  the  protection  of  a  ki 
friend  of  her  mother's,  a  Mrs.  Sullivan, 
papa  promised  she  should  remain  with  hin^- 
until  the  morning,  when  he  must  consign  he^ 
to  Mrs.  Sullivan's  care  before  his  departure.«i«-- 
This  evening  she  was  to  spend  with  him  an<^ 
Horace. 

Poor  child!    she  had  felt  the  loss    of    heir 
mamma  most  keenly,  and  now,  as  she  pondered 
over   the    approaching    separation    from    her 
father,  she  was  seized  with  an  indefinable  fear 
lest   he    too    should    not    return.      She    was 
haunted  with  a  dread  of  coming  evil,  and  every 
time  he  embraced  her  exclaimed,  ''  Oh,  papa ! 
dear  papa !  you  must  not  leave  me  too !" 

On  one  of  these  occasions.  Major  Bostrevor 
left  the  room,  unable  to  endure  the  touching 
appeal,  and  Horace  to  whom  the  scene  was  a 
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moBt  painful  on,  took  Adelaide  one  his  knee, 
and  kissing  her  said  gravely,  ^'  Is  this  like  a 
soldier's  daughter,  Addie  ?" 

She  bung  down  her  head  and  he  continued — 
^^  You  do  not,  I  am  sure,  wish  to  make  papa 
still  more  ill  and  unhappy  than  he  is  already, 
and  you  know  that  duty  obliges  him  to  go. 
He  is  quite  as  sorry  to  part  from  his  little  girl 
as  you  are,  but  you  see  he  does  not  cry  as  you 
do ;  he  knows  that  he  must  go,  but  that  he 
will  soon  come  back  again,  perhaps  in  a  few 
weeks." 

"  But  will  he  really  ?  Are  you  quite  sure 
that  he  will  come  to  me  again  ?  Do,  dear 
Horace,  promise  to  bring  him  back,  and  I  will 
try  not  to  cry  any  more." 

She  looked  earnestly  in  his  face,  her  eyes 
swimming  with  tears,  and  he  replied,  *'  Yes, 
dear  child,  as  far  as  it  depends  on  me,  1  promise 
to  bring  him  back  to  you :  and  now,"  he  con- 
tinued   kissing  away  her  tears,  "  be  like  my 
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own  cheerful  little  darling  again,  and  make 
papa  happy  by  meeting  him  with  a  smile.'' 

Adelaide  was  no  ordinary  being ;  young  as 
she  was  she  had  learnt  the  difficult  lesson  of 
self-control,  and  she  listened  to  Horace's  advice 
with  the  determination  of  obeying  it ;  he  had 
been  so  kind  to  her  that  he  possessed  unbounded 
influence  over  her  mind.  She  threw  her  arms 
round  his  neck,  kissed  him,  and  promising  to 
remember  his  wishes,  accompanied  him  to  look 
at  the  elephant  her  papa  was  purchasing,  nor 
did  she,  until  the  very  moment  of  saying 
*'  farewell"  next  morning  break  her  resolution 
of  appearing  cheerful. 

They  found  Major  Rostrevor  in  the  verandahft 
surrounded  by  a  host  of  servants,  and  native 
merchants ;  the  elephant  was  standing  just  in 
front   of  the  group,  apparently    in    a    rather 
excited  state,  elevating  his  trunk  in  the  air, 
snorting  and  making  desperate  efforts  to  in- 
sinuate himself  into  the  verandah. 

^^  He  seems  rather  an  unruly  animal,"  said 
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Ae  Major,  ^^  I  should  fear  be  would  not  suit 
me,  though  he  certainly  is  a  fi^e  looking 
fellow.   I  require  one  that  will  stand  fire." 

The  man  was  assuring  him  that  the  elephant 
"^  never  before  exhibited  such  antics  when 
Horace  and  Adelaide  joined  the  party.  ^ 

'^  Papa  I"   said  she,    ^'  I  am  sure    that    is 

Delhi  p 

^^Konsense,  my  love,  I  should  certainly  have 
'^gnised  him  myself  if  he  had  been,  though 
'^deed  he  is  not  unlike  our  old  friend." 

^  Papa,  it  is  indeed !  only  see  how  glad  he 

^  to  see  me — he  knows  me,  I  am  sure ;  Delhi, 

'^^Ihil"  she  exclaimed,  when  the  animal  settled 

^^  question  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt, 

^^y  breaking  from  his  keeper,  he  made  his  way 

^  the  verandah,  and  quickly  encircling  Ade- 

*^^de  with  his  trunk,  he  deposited  her,  in  half  a 

^^iiute,on  her  old  accustomed  seat  on  his  neck, 

^^Jl  keeping  his  trunk  round  her,  with  ludi- 

^^0U8  tenderness,  to  preserve  her  from  harm. 

'SSee,  papa,  I  told  you  it  was  he,"    said 
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Adelaide,  much  delighted,  *'  pretty  fellow !  we 
will  not  part  with  you  again,"  and  without  any 
other  protection  than  the  huge  animal  she  rode 
round  the  compound,  then  Delhi  returned  to  the 
verandah  of  his  own  accord,  and  once  more 
deposited  her  in  safety  by  her  father's  side,  and 
was  treated  by  his  little  mistress  and  his  old 
master  with  cakes  and  sugar-candy,  and  which 
he  valued  quite  as  much — all  sorts  of  fond  and 
caressing  expressions. 

He  had  been  a  part  of  the  Major's  establish- 
ment all  through  the  Nepaul  war,  and  now  of 
course  that  he  had  identified  himself,  he  was 
soon  transferred  to  his  old  friends,  equally  to 
his  and  their  satisfaction. 

Well,  adieu  must  be  made,  however  long 
deferred,  and  on  the  following  morning  Ade- 
laide bade  her  papa  and  Horace  farewell,  and 
they  set  out  en  route  for  Bhurtpore. 

'^  Now  we  really  have  a  fair  opportunity 
of  adding  to  the  laurels  of  our  regiment,"  said 
Major  Rostrevor  one  day  during  their  march. 
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"  You  think  our  success  certain  then,"  ob- 
served Koehampton, 

'*  Don't  we  wish  we  may  get  it  ?  (as  the  gen- 
tleman said  when  he  was  fishing  for  crocodiles,) 
why  I  hardly  know  what  to  say,  were  it  almost 
any  other  place,  I  should  have  neither  doubt 
nor  fear,  but  here  I  think  our  success  very 
problematical.  Bhurtpore  stands  alone  in  the 
annals  of  India,  as  the  only  fortress  never  yet 
conquered  by  either  Mogul  or  British  arms.** 

"  By  Jove !  I'm  glad  to  hear  that  1  so  much 
the  more  honour  to  us,  you  know,  Major,  for 
taking  it,"  replied  Horace. 

"  Aye,  when  we  take  it — but  that  is,  just  at 
present,  a  point  which  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
decide." 

"  Have  you  ever  been  at  Bhurtpore?" 

"  No.  I  have  only  seen  it  from  a  distance, 
the  last  attack  was  made  before  my  day." 

''  And  we  failed  ?" 

'^  Just  so :  and  not  for  the  first  time  neither : 
Lord  Lake  then  headed  the  troops,  and  we 
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were  edgnally  defeated.  I  hope,  however^ 
better  fortune  will  attend  us  this  time :  ^^ 
more  so,  on  Sir  David's  account  I  eboui* 
imagine  this  is  the  only  siege  on  record  in  ^^ 
history  undertaken  on  the  sole  unauthon^ 
responsibility  of  a  subject." 

'*  It  was  a  bold  step." 

'^  Yet,  but  quite  justifiable  on  Ouchterlot 
part — he  had  mode  an  important  treaty— it ' 
voluntarily  entered  into  by  the  Nawaub,  i 
when  it  was  broken  he  was  justly  indigni 
He  saw  that  prompt  measures  were  necess 
to  maintain  our  political  importance,  and  foi 
with  invested  the  city  with  all  the  forces 
could  muster,  and  then,  when  the  decisive  e 
was  taken,  and  could  not  be  recalled,  he 
formed    the  -  Supreme  Government,    and 
quested  further  supplies.     By  his  death 
have  lost  the  most  efficient  agent  Govemm 
possessed  for  dealing  with  the  Native  Cou 
He  understood  their  motives  and  actions — tl 
intrigues— evasions — their  courts  and  durban 
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well  as  they  did  themselves,  and  the  princely 
magnificence  he  invariably  displayed  gave  him 
an  incredible  ascendancy  over  them.  It  was  a 
most  amusing  thing  to  see  his  retinue  on  a 
march — the  state  which  surrounded  him  was 
fully  equal  to  that  of  a  native  prince  of  the 
highest  rank  He  adapted  himself  to  them 
completely,  having  early  learnt  that  it  ^  was  ill 
to  sit  at  Rome,  and  strive  with  the  Pope.' " 

'*  But  shall  we  succeed  ?" 

"  Why — that  same  is  a  question  much 
easier  to  ask  than  to  answer.  We  have  no 
slight  task  before  us.  The  J^ts  are  the  most 
independent  people  in  India,  and  better 
governed  than  any  other  Native  State  has  ever 
been :  hitherto  unconquered,  they  are  deemed 
by  the  tribes  around  them  unconquerable,  and 
all  look  up  to  them  for  example  and  encourage- 
ment. It  is,  in  fact,  *  conquer  or  die'  with 
English  power  in  that  part  of  India ;  if  we 
fail,  it  will  be  impossible  to  raise  another  Army 
at    all     adequate,    even    in    mere    numerical 
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Strength,  for  the  siege,  so  that  we  may  make 
up  our  minds  to  do  our  very  utmost — and  at 
least  deserve  success." 

They  had  now  made  fifteen  marches,  another 
would  bring  them  within  sight  of  Bhurtpore ; 
every  heart  panting  for  an  opportunity  of  vin- 
dicating the  invincibility  of  the  British  arms. 
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CHAPTER    XVIIL 


The  Lady  thus  addressed  her  spouse— 
'*  What  a  mere  dungeon  is  this  house ! 
By  no  means  large  enough— and  was  it 
With  this  dull  room,  and  that  dark  closet, 
Those  hangings,  with  their  worn  out  graces, 
Long  beards,  long  noses,  and  pale  feces. 
Are  such  an  antiquated  scene. 
They  overwhelm  me  with  the  spleen." 

COWPBR. 


SoMBTHiNO  not  very  dissimilar  to  the  iibove 
formed  part  of  the  speech  of  Catherine,  Lady 
Brooke,  to  her  husband,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  first  month  of  her  married  life,  which  had 
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been  spent  at  Brookleigh,  his  beautiful  seat  i^ 
Leicestershire. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  as  well,  in  order  to  undet 
stand  the  position  of  the  parties,  to  trace  th< 
course  of  events  from  the  time  when  Rawdoi 
so  unceremoniously  left  the  ball-room,  up  t 
the  period  when  we  wish  our  readers  to  renei 
their  acquaintance  with  the  then  affianced  pai 
— now,  Sir  Edward  and  Lady  Brooke. 

It  so  happened  that  Sir  Edward  had  bee: 
struck  with  Horace's  countenance,  and  hi 
manner  to  his  family,  at  that  ball,  and  had  bee: 
watching  him  for  some  time  before  he  had  com 
up  to  Catherine — he  had  been  greatly  prepoE 
sessed  in  his  favour,  and  was  delighted  to  ob 
serve,  by  his  rapid  movement  towards  Mie 
Carlton,  that  he  was  an  acquaintance  of  her's 
his  flashing  eye,  and  the  heightened  colour  o 
his  cheek,  as  he  abruptly  left  her,  were  there- 
fore circumstances  equally  disagreeable  and 
unaccountable  in  the  eyes  of  Sir  Edward— it 
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^eA  like  a  mystery — and  mystery  he  de- 
tested—so he  reaolved  to  ask  Catherino  to 
explain  it. 

'^  Who  was  that  ^ery  handsome  young  man 
vho  spoke  to  you,  Miss  Carlton  ?"  said  he, 
^hen  they  had  entered  the  carriage,  and  were 
^^  their  road  home. 

"  Which  do  you  mean,  Sir  Edward  ?"  she 
^plied,  conscious  indeed  whom  he  meant,  but 
'^t  choosing  to  understand  the  question,  ^^  there 
^^1%  80  many  handsome  young  men  in  the 
'Oom.* 

**  One  with  particularly  dark  eyes,  who  left 
you  very  abruptly,  and  quitted  the  room  imme- 
**tely  afterwards.** 

^'  Bid  he  ?  I  had  not  observed  that.  His 
'^e  is  Horace  Bawdon ;  he  is  the  only  son  of 
^  ^ear  neighbour,  and  as  children  we  were 
i^t  friends,  but  he  is  of  so  disagreeable  a 
^per  that  he  has  never  been  a  favorite  with 
**^^  since  I  came  to  years  of  discretion.  He 
^  principally  been  abroad,  during  the  last  few 
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years,  and  baa  only  just  returned :  most  pre 
bly  he  has  taken  offenoe,  as  he  has  often  ( 
before,  at  my  cool  reception  of  him." 

^'  I  am  very  much  surprised  to  hear  ths 
bears  so  unamiable  a  character,"  said  her  L 
^'  I  thought  his  countenance  so  remarii 
prepossessing  that  I  had  hoped  be  migl 
among  your  most  intimate  friends ;  his  sii 
(I  suppose,)  were  with  hitft—lovely  { 
almost  the  loveliest  I  ever  saw. 

^'  Do  you  know,  Catherine,"  asked  ] 
Carlton,  "who  was  that  very  tall,  striking- 
ing  young  man  who  accompanied  them  ?" 

Not  at  alL     I  never  saw  him  before.'^ 

Here  the  conversation  took  a  different 
and  for  some  days  no  allusion  was  made  t 
Bawdons.     The  lover's  suspicion  wore  a 
and  he  walked,  and  rode,  and  talked  witi 
fair^wc^  without  any  contretemps  whatev 

But  Sir  Edward  had  a  valet  who,  ha 
much  leisure  time,  spent  it,  (as  gentlemen  o 
profession  usually  do,)  in  the  Athenian  ooci 
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f      &Q  of  telling  and  hearing  news,  and  having 

^er  a  genius  for  putting  facts  together,  and 

^iog  one  great  whole  out  of  many  parts,  he 

^  as  often  chance  (a  rare  virtue  I)  to  airive  at 

^th  as  falsehood.     He,  moreover,  considered 

It  his  doty  to  give  his  master  the  full  benefit  of 

^y  new  acquisition  to  his  stock  of  knowledge, 

^  that,  thanks  to  the  indefatigable  care  of  his 

^^et,  Sir  Edward  was  kept  au  courant  du  jour 

even  m  the  retirement  of  Brookleigh. 

Kow,  it  chanced  in  the  course  of  one  of  his 
^te  to  the  draper's  shop  of  the  small  country 
^wn  which  stood  mid-way  between  Bawdon 
Oourt  and  Carlton  Hall,  that  a  woman  who 
^^^ed  the  shop  began  to  lament  bitterly  over 
^  loss  to  the  neighbourhood,  in  the  departure 
^f  '*  t'  foinest  lad  int'  coontree — but  here's  ane 
^ft'  footmen — rU  e'en  ax  him  all  abune  it." 

*^  It's  a  fearfu'  foin  day,"  said  she  to  the  new 
^^er,  "  an'  how'st'  young  maister  ?" 

'*  Oh  I"    said   the    man,    "  he's  never  been 
'^^htly  himself  since  he  came  home  in  such  a 
p  3 
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hurry  from  that  ball,  when  that  confound^* 
jilt,  Miss  Carlton,  broke  with  bim.  Peot 
may  say  what  they  like  of  bis  being  (7 
young  to  think  about  settling,  but  that's  all  ^ 
eye  with  a  gentleman  like  him,  that  hasnoth^^ 
to  think  of  else,  and  plenty  of  brass  in  P^ 
pocket  too.  She  ought  to  be  ashamed  on  her^ 
self,  that  she  ought,  the  beggar  I  I'm  sur*"^ 
we  none  of  us  ever  thought  she  was  goo^ 
enough  for  him,  and  it's  a  famous  good  thin^ 
he's  got  rid  of  her — not  that  that  makes  hei 
behaviour  a  bit  better.  It  was  all  as  good  ag 
settled,  I'm  sure,  and  I  know  for  certain,  for  I 
had  it  fromMiss  Fanny's  own  maid,  (a  genteel 
young  woman,  above  telling  a  lie),  that  she  hat 
behaved  shameful  to  him."  And  then  he  en- 
tered into  a  lengthened  statement  of  the  whol< 
affair,  which,  from  its  extraordinary  mixture  oi 
fact  and  fiction  might  justly  be  termed  a  ne^ 
edition,  with  additions—  concluding  by  saying 
that  it  was  nothing  but  Miss  Carlton's  conduct 
that  drove  him  away  from  the  place,  and  that 
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'leliad  sworn  he  would  never  return  until  she 

^  left  the  neighbourhood  for  good.** 

^'WeU,"  thought  Sir  Edward's  gentleman, 

*  she  may  leave  it  ^  for  ffoocT  to  Mr.  Rawdon, 

^^t  I  think  it  would  be  ^for  eviF  to  Sir  Edward 

"^at  least  if  she  is  to  change  Carlton  Hall  for 

^Ur  place.    I  think  these  women  always  get 

^he  best  husbands,  but  Fm  sure  I  hope  she  will 

^©ver  be  our  lady.     Sir  Edward  ought  to  know 

^hat  he  is  doing;    I've  a  good    mind  to  tell 
him." 

Accordingly  he  no  sooner  reached  home  than 
^^  seized  the  opportunity,  while  assisting  at 
Sir  Edward's  toilet,  to  relate  all  that  he  had 
*^eard,  with  his  own  notes  and  comments 
'*^ereon ;  Sir  Edward's  disposition  was  the 
^^^erse  of  suspicious,  but  he  certainly  felt 
^^^y,  and  resolved  to  take  the  very  earliest 
opportunity  that  might  occur  for  enquiring 
*^to  the  affair. 

T'hat  evening  at  dinner  he  observed,   *'  Do 
y^U  know  that  Mr.  Rawdon  of  whom  we  were 
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speaking  a  short  time  ago,  is  about  to  ^^^ 
England  again  ?" 

Catherine    was  visibly    agitated,  but  ^ 
Carlton  replied  *'  No,  we  have  not  hear^  ^ 
thing  of  it,  I  am  very  much  surprised  u-*' 
intelliirence — what  can   be    his    reason? 
Lewis  would  never  consent  to  it  I  think.'' 

"  It  is   said,"  resumed  Sir  Edward,  *'    ^ 
a  disappointment  in    a  long  attachment 
caused  his  determination." 

^'  Disappointment  I    to  a  boy  of  seventh 
ridiculous  !     But  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  h^ 
really  going,  he  has  prevailed  on  his  fathei 
consent  to  his  seeing  some  active  service, 
was  always  averse  to  the  idea  of  a  country  L 
and  almost  equally  so  to  going  into  the  guaf 
If  this  be  the  case,  I  have  no  hesitation 
saying  that  so  far  from  any  *  disappointm^^^ 
sending  him  into  exile,  he  would  consider  tt^^ 
permission  to  go  as  the  happiest  circumstan^^^ 
in  his  life." 

This  seemed  plausible  enough,  but  it  faileo 
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^o  satisfy  Sir  Edward's  mind ;    Lady  Carlton 

'^  made  an  elaborate  defence,  but  some  how 

^^  did  not  quite   bear  the   stamp    of    truth. 

^^therine  had  not  spoken  at  all ;  however,  he 

^^erred  any  further  investigation  until  he  was 

^one  with  his  fiancke^  when   he  resumed  the 

Biibjeot  by  asking  her  if  there  had  not,  at  some 

^^^^  existed  an  engagement,  or  at  least  an 

attachment  between  Mr.  Bawdon  and  herself; 

but  she  appeared  so  perfectly  innocent,  and  so 

Sincere  in  all  her  protestations,  that  Sir  Edward 

^^  quite  convinced  that  whatever  might  have 

b®€n  the  feelings  of  Horace  they  had  never 

*^®«n  leciprocatedi  or  encouraged  by  her. 

Although  Sir  Edward  was,  after  the  depar- 
t^^e  of  Horace,  introduced  to  the  Bawdons,  he 
^^d  not  learn  any  thing  from  them  to  the  pre* 
J^dice  of  the  bride-elect,  and  the  marriage  took 
P*^ce  at  the  period  previously  fixed  for  its 
^lebration. 

Sir  Edward  had  been  greatly  pleased  with 
^Vory  member  of  the  family  at  Kawdon  Court, 
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and  although  from  delicacy  to  Catherine's  f^ 
ings,  they  did  not  speak  much  of  Horace,  7 
the  manner  in  which  any  casual  allusion  to  Yp- 
was  made,  proved  that  he  was  at  least  in 
own  home  most  deeply  loved,  and  Sir  Edwa^- 
found  it  very  difficult  to  believe  that  he  cou^ 
be  the  unamiable  character  Catherine  had  r« 
presented  him. 

Immediately  after  their  marriage  Sir  !Edwai 
and  Lady  Brooke  set  out  for  their    seat   i 
Leicestershire,  every  party  in  the  transactio: 
being  equally  well  satisfied  with  the  result. 

The  gentleman  having  gained  a  wife  to  wboi]^^ 
he  was  deeply    attached,    the  lady  a  fortun^^ 
and  position  which  she    earnestly    desired  tc:^ 
possess,   and   Lady    Carlton    being    perfectly 
charmed  with  the  result  of  her  diplomacy,  and 
never  thinking,  for  a  moment,  of  the  great  pro- 
bability that  both  parties  would,  e're  long,  be 
utterly  miserable. 

Such  a  result,  however  little  it  might  enter 
into  the  calculation  of  any  of  those  concerned, 
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was  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  almost 
inevitable;  no  two  people  were  ever  united 
''  for  better  or  for  worse,"  with  a  greater  moral 
certainty  that  it  would  be  "  all  for  worse." 
Her  end — and  her  mother's  end  was  ''  mar- 
riage :"  a  suitable  partly  with  a  good  establish- 
ment was,  of  course,  the  first  requisite ;  if  very 
wealthy,  like  Sir  Edward,  so  much  the  better, 
and  she  had  no  objection  to  bis  being  amiable, 
and  talented,  and  a  man  of  high  honor  and 
integrity  ;  and  now  that  she  had  secured,  fully 
to  the  satisfaction  of  both,  all  these  good  things, 
the  grand  object  of  life  was  over,  "  c^etait  une 
affaire  Jinie^^  Who  will  say  that  their  senti- 
ments on  this  subject  were  singular  ?  or  rather, 
who  will  venture  to  deny  that  they  are  the 
secret,  if  not  avowed  feelings  of  the  majority  of 
mothers  and  daughters  ?  "  To  be  in  love," 
(heaven  save  the  mark !)  and  to  bring  it  to  a 
happy  termination,  are  considered  among  young 
ladies  the  grand  objects  of  life,  and  all  the 
p  5 
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novels  they  read  with  a  few  happy  exceptions, 
contribute  to  the  deception — 

*  Romances  paint  at  full  length  people's  wooings, 
But  only  give  a  bust  of  marriages. 

Before  we  enter  the  world,  there  is  magic  in 
the  name  of  love — we  cannot   conceive  that 
people  can  marry  without  love,  or  once  loving, 
ever  cease  to  do  so,  but  alas !   a  little  acquain- 
tance with  the  stern  realities  of  the  world,  with 
what  our  delightful  writer,  Mr.  James,  so  em- 
phatically terms,    "  the  great  tragic  farce   of 
life,"  opens  our  eyes,  we  follow  histories  through 
time,  until  the  last  final  scene,  we  look  around, 
and  we  see  in  one  pair,  cool  indifference,  in 
another  undisguised  dislike  ;  in  another  mutual 
unfaithfulness — vows  broken,  hearts  withered, 
chains  (no  longer  flowery),  rivetted  for  ever,  and 
then  we  discern  that  marriage  is  but,  (however 
popular  belief  may    incline  to    the    contrary 
opinion,)  ''  le  commencemertt  dujinr 

They  were  an  ill-assorted  pair.     Sir  Edward, 
a  man  of  talent  and  sense,  possessing  a  great 
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^^  for  literature,  and  a  love  of  domestic  life, 

^as  jet  deficient  in  energy  of  character,  and 
^^cision  of  purpose.  Once  roused,  he  was 
^pable  of  any  exertion,  but  it  was  not  easy  to 
^cite  him :  conscious  of  his  own  integrity,  he 
^Dfided  too  much  in  the  fair  appearances  of 
^hers,  until  he  received  the  most  unequivocal 
foof  of  their  unworthiness—^Aen  the  utmost 
^  would  not  avail  to  restore  the  deceiver  in  his 
igard. 

In  his  love  of  present  peace  he  sometimes 
sived  the  way  for  future  misery  :  this  trait  in 
is  character  his  wife  quickly  perceived,  she  took 
^vantage  of  it,  and  acquired  an  influence  over 
^m  almost  despotic. 

She  soon  found  her  country  residence  too 
'H  to  suit  her  taste,  and  quite  inconsistent 
th  her  desire  to  shine  in  society  as  the  young 
1  beautiful  bride  ;  so  she  tormented  and 
•5ced  poor  Sir  Edward  by  turns  until  she  suc- 
ded  in  gaining  his  promise  to  pass  the  en- 
tig  season  in  London :  he  told  her  he  desired 
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nothing  but  her  happiness,  and,  if  she  really 
disliked  the  country  so  much,  to  London  they 
would  go. 

Lady  Brooke  did  not,  indeed,  display  to  her 
husband  all  the  joy  that  this  promise  gave  her ; 
but  ehe  did  appear  sufficiently  elated  to  satisfy 
him  he  had  done  well  and  wisely  in  acceding  to 
her  wishes. 

As  to  the  dangers  of  dissipation  and  busy 
idleness  that  eurround  a  young  and  pretty 
woman  in  London,  he  reflected  that  he  should 
be  constantly  by  her  side,  that  he  had  no  en- 
gagement but  those  she  might  form  for  him  ; 
no  bachelor-acquaintances  to  keep  up  —  no  St. 
Stephen's  to  attend — above  all,  that  Catherine, 
although  young  in  years,  was  well  versed  in 
the  ways  of  the  world,  and  fully  able  to  under- 
stand and  conform  to  the  usages  of  society  ;  so 
that  she  was  far  more  competent  to  guard  her- 
self than  many  greatly  her  seniors  in  years  and 
standing,  and  with,  perhaps,  equal  personal  at- 
tractions. 
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During  the  first  year  of  their  married  life 
all  was  tranquillity,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  fact 
that  Sir  Edward  strictly  adhered  to  his  resolu- 
tion of  being  his  wife's  cavalier,  at  all  times,  in 
public;  which,  of  course,  kept  other  admirers 
at  a  distance.  In  this  he  had  his  own  reward, 
for  he  loved  her  deeply  and  sincerely,  while  he 
trusted  that  time  alone  was  requisite  to  give 
her  more  stability  of  character,  and  a  greater 
relish  for  domestic  life.  She,  however,  was 
thoroughly  wearied  of  his  assiduity — his  pre- 
sence was  a  check  on  her  w  hich  she  could  ill 
endure — she  could  form  no  friendships  but  with 
persons  whom  he  approved — he  knew  every 
person  who  approached  her,  and  had,  once  or 
twice  thwarted  her  desire  to  become  intimate 
with  ladies  of  high  rank,  but  doubtful  reputa- 
tion—altogether, he  was  so  unlike  all  other 
fashionable  husbands — so  odd — and  so  much  in 
her  way  that  she  mentally  resolved  that  such  a 
contretemps  should  not  occur  again. 

But  how  to  avoid  it?     She  asked  herself  the 
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question'^inany  times  over,  but  without  a  fH^^ 
factory  reply.     Sir  Edward  cared  nothing  *^^ 
clubs — never  entered   Crockford's — could    ^ 
even  be  tempted  to  play  in  a  private  hous^ 
any  stake  which  would  render  the  gam^ 
affair  of  business  instead  of  pleasure — it 
clear  he  would  not 


J 


*'  Lay  aside  bis  helm  and  shield, 
And  take  to  *  gambling/" 


Nay,  what  was  more  extraordinary  and  vexati-^ 
ous  still  was,  that  although  paying  due  atten- 
tion to  every  woman,  in  whose  society  he  might 
chance  to  be  thrown,  neither  beauty,  wit,  nor 
grace  could  touch  his  heart,  or  lead  him  away 
from  his  attachment  to,  and  guardianship  of 
his  young  wife.     He  was  neither  jealous  nor 
suspicious,  but  he  was  careful  of  her  reputation, 
and  did  not  chose  that  it  should   be  risked  or 
lost  in  the  perils  of  London  society.     He  had 
seen  the  young,  and  loving,  and  innocent^  en- 
tering London  life  full  of  joyous  anticipation, 
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wrecked  for  ever  under  the  combined  evil  influ- 
ences of  a  negligent  husband,  and  surrounding 
temptations.  He  had  known  elopements  and 
trials,  duels  and  damages,  where  a  little  kind 
and  watchful  attention  on  a  husband's  part 
would  have  been  an  effectual  barrier  against  the 
advances  of  others — when,  had  the  husband 
spent  his  evenings  in  his  own  house  instead  of 
at  a  club  or  a  ball,  and  his  mornings,  or  some  of 
them,  in  her  boudoir  instead  of  that  of  a  fair 
and  frail  friend,  the  wife  would  never  have  ac- 
cepted, nor  other  men  offered  either  attention 
or  devotion.  These  things  he  had  seen,  and  he 
would  not  expose  his  young  and  loving  wife  to 
them. 

But  what  was  Lady  Brooke  to  do  ?  It  was  as 
difficult  an  affair  as  could  be  to  devise  a  scheme 
that  should  free  her  from  all  this  disagreeable 
surveillance,  but  what  will  not  woman's  wit 
effect?  Everything — her  will  is  the  only 
bound  nature  has  placed  to  her  power.  She 
resolved  that  he  should  go  into  Parliament. 
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She  knew  that  he  was  too  conscientious  a pcwo^ 
to  accept  the  responsible  office  of  a  member  ^ 
one  of  the  legislative  bodies  without  fulfiU^^o' 
to  the  utmost,  the  duties  attached  to  it* 
had  been  brought  up  to  the  Bar,  was  an  e^^ 
lent  orator,  and  a  clear-headed  man  of  busi^ 
—so  that  he  would  be  sure,  from  the  comb^^ 
influence  of  his  character,  wealth,  and  tal^^ 
to  obtain,  if  he  wished  it,  an  honorable  ^ 
under  Government — and  if  he  preferred  in< 
pendence  he  would  be,  if  possible,  a  persoa 
still  greater  consideration  to  both  sides  of  t 
House. 

Lady  Brooke  had  another  motive  for  I: 
desire  to  see  him  an  M.  P.,  besides  the  gra 
wish  for  freedom.  She  did  not  love  her  husba 
— she  could  not,  indeed,  justly  be  said  to  lo 
any  one  except  herself,  but  she  entertainec 
deep  respect  for  him  :  his  was  iiot  a  characl 
on  which  any  woman  could  look  with  contem 
— and  wearied  as  she  was  by  the  ''  toiyot 
predrix"^  of  his  attention  to  herself,  she  yet  w 
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exceedingly  proud  of  the  consideration  he  en- 
joyed among  others,  as  a  man  of  high  honour, 
and  indisputable  talent :  this  pride  would  be 
gratified  by  the  success  of  Jier  husband  in  po- 
litical life ;  it  would,  in  every  point  of  view, 
add  to  her  consequence,  and  would  give  her  a 
position  and  an  importance  in  a  set  where 
neither  her  beauty  nor  her  wealth  availed  to 
give  her  the  entree. 

These  were  powerful  considerations,  and  ac- 
cident favouring  her  design,  she  brought  her 
whole  artillery  to  bear  on  the  accomplishment 
of  her  wishes. 

One  of  the  representatives  of  the  town  near 
which  Brookleigh  was  situated,  died  during  the 
recess,  and  Sir  Edward  being  exceedingly 
popular,  a  deputation  waited  on  him,  earnestly 
entreating  permission  to  put  him  in  nomination. 

He  however  gave  a  decided  refusal,  which 
Lady  Brooke  regretted  so  deeply  in  her  sub- 
sequent conversations  with  him,  on  the  ground 
of  the  service  he  might  have  rendered  to  his 
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country — the  sin  of  wasting  his  talents  in 
private  life,  instead  of  employing  them  in  an 
enlarged  sphere,  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow 
creatures,  and  various  other  equally  plausible 
arguments,  that,  on  a  renewal  of  their  request, 
in  a  moment  of  excitement  he  consented  to  the 
wishes  of  the  electors ;  matters  were  instantly 
put  in  train,  and  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight, 
without  bribery  or  corruption,  Sir  Edward 
Brooke  found  himself  a  Member  of  Parliament. 

Great  was  his  lady's  delight,  most  sincere 
were  her  congratulations  on  this  happy  event, 
and  when  he  had  thanked  his  constituents,  and 
taken  leave  of  them  in  the  usual  constitutional 
manner,  and  given  the  poor  of  the  neighbour- 
hood abundant  reason  to  remember  the  election 
with  pleasure,  he  embarked  in  his  parliamen- 
tary career,  and  she  had  every  reason  to  con- 
gratulate herself  on  the  successful  result  of  her 
diplomacy. 

Her  anticipations  of  Sir  Edward's  position, 
and  the  benefit  she  should  derive  from  it,  were 
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■ 

^         more  than  realised  in  the  event :  acting  always 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his    conscience, 
^ting,  not  from   the   ex-parte    statements  of 
others,  but  from  a  complete  acquaintance  with 
^^  subject    under     discussion,    he    belonged 
indeed  exclusiyely  to  neither  party,  but  he  was 
courted  by  both.     Ministers  thought  they  had 
a  chance  of  bringing  him  to  their  side,  since  on 
naany  leading  subjects  he  voted  with  them — 
t%  tried,  but  for  once  found  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole's  assertion  that  **  every  man  had  his  price, 
^«  Was  to  be  bought  by  some  means,"  was  not 
^^ite  correct.  Sir  Edward  was  not  to  be  bought ; 
^^"ough  he  had  no  idea  of  voting  against  every 
^^ftsure,  and  cramping  the  energies  of  govern- 
®^t,  because  on  one  or  two  questions  he  could 
^^^    coincide    with    them.     He    thought   the 
^*^i:^  of  such  a  country  as  Great  Britain  had 
*^fl5cient    enemies  to  contend  with,  sufficient 
^^culties  to  overcome,  without  being  thwarted 
^  ^very  measure  because  the  dissentients  were 
^^^  of  the  party.     Somehow  he  could  not  see 
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how  men  could  talk  of  "serving  their  country," 
while  they  were  putting  every  possible  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  execution  of  its  laws,  he 
thought  it  more  like  true  patriotism  to  assist  in 
their  execution,  and  therefore  frankly  gave  his 
support,  his  vote,  and  interest,  to  every  measure 
which  did  not  appear  decidedly  at  variance 
with  the  interests  of  the  nation,  and  as  openly, 
when  it  did,  he  voted  on  the  other  side.  Oh  I 
he  was  a  bad  politician  I  One  member  tried 
hard  to  make  him  understand  the  meaning  of 
**  political  expediency,"  and  another  undertook, 
backed  by  some  strong  arguments,  to  teach 
him  the  legitimate  meaning  of  another  pet  op- 
position phrase.  ''  But,  confound  the  fellow," 
said  the  latter  honorable  member,  when  relating 
his  discomforture  to  a  friend,  "  he  would  come 
to  principles,  and  when  I  observed  we  must  act 
with  our  party  on  this  question,  he  said,  he 
knew  of  only  one  '  musf  in  the  case,  if  the 
measures  were  right  it  must  be  carried  out— if 
wrong  abandoned,  and  his  conscience    would 
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flot  allow  him  to  vote  against  a  measure  which 

^^  believed  to  be  beneficial  to  the  country,  such 

conduct  was  **  against  his  principles.''  Principles 

indeed!  as  if  ^' principki"  and  '^polities''  had 

^'^y  connection,    except  that  they  both  begin 

'^'th  the  same  letter.     For  a  clever  man,  Sir 

^^ard  Brooke  is  the  greatest  blockhead  we 

*^^e  in  the  House." 
"Thus  he  obtained,  without  being  very  soli- 

^^^Us  on  the  subject,  that  consideration  which 

^Ure  to  be  accorded  to  a  man   who  unites 

^^^ition,    talents,    and    integrity,    and    Lady 

^Ooke  received  as  much  attention  on  account 

Sir  Edward's  parliamentary  interest,  as  of 

^^    own  beauty,  or  the  perfection   of    their 

Moreover  she  was  now  completely  her  own 

^ietress,   she  could  form  plans,  project  fStes, 

^d  accept  invitations,    in  which  he   had   no 

^^^re,  and  the  consequence  was  that  her  circle 

^^  friends  now  comprised  rather  a  different  set 

^^  that  of  the  previous  season  ;    it  was  distin- 
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guished  more  the  wit,  beauty,  and  fashion  it 
contained  than  for  the  impeccability  of  its 
members. 

Still,  season  after  season  passed  on,  and  the 
centre  of  all  attraction,  the  observedof  all  obser- 
vers, Lady  Brooke,  was  yet,  to  the  astonishment 
of  all  her  dear  and  particular  friends,  the  re- 
spected and  respectable  wife  of  Sir  Edward. 
Although   daily   and    hourly    surrounded    by 
admirers,  scandal  had  not  attempted  to  affix  its 
blighting  mark  on  her  character.     Her  cold- 
heartedness  preserved  her  where  a  warmer  and 
nobler  nature  might  have  been  betrayed — with 
half  a  dozen  lovers  at  her  feet,  she  was  per- 
fectly indifferent  to  them  all,  and  distributed 
her  smiles  so  equally  that  none  could  boast  or 
complain  ;  no  individual  could  be  more  intimate 
than  every  one  else  was,  and  that  which  ceases 
to  be  a  distinction  is  no  longer  a  favour. 

Still  it  was  very  generally  believed  that  she 
was  cold  and  guarded  only  because  no  one  of 
her  admirers  had  ever  been  able  to  touch  her 
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heart — woman  of  the  world  as  they  knew  Lady 
Brooke  to  be,  they  did  not  know  her  to  be  so 
utterly  devoid  of  feeling  as  she  really  was ;  or 
surmise  that  amour  propre  was  to  her  an 
armour  at  once  impenetrable  and  defensive, 
perfectly  securing  her  from  the  possibility  of 
being  wounded  by  any  shafts,  had  they  been 
aimed  by  the  God  of  Love  himself. 

Yet  so  it  was,  she  had  not  one  atom  of  affec- 
tion for  any  human  being — ambition,  the  desire 
of  power,  was  the  ruling  spring  of  all  her 
actions,  and  as  she  was  not  deficient  in  either 
talent  or  discernment,  she  was  able  to  weigh 
her  actions  so  accurately  that  every  circum- 
stance, however  insignificant  in  itself,  appeared 
to  tend  to  the  increase  of  her  consequence. 

Thus  passed  some  years  of  their  married 
life.  Sir  Edward  was  still  in  parliament — 
Lady  Brooke  was  the  established  Queen  of 
Fashion,  and  as  they  had  no  children,  and  she 
was  not  therefore  called  on  to  feel  any  of  the 
soft  sensations  that  belong    to  a  mother,  her 
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manner  from  the  constant  habit  of  command 
became  bold  and  masculine;  she  disgusted 
some  of  her  adherents,  and  enraged  others ;  her 
empire  was  already  on  the  decline,  when  an 
event  took  place  which  occasioned  far  more  than 
nine  days'  wonder  to  the  World  of  Fashion. 
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CHAPTER  L 


^  FcK^  ^^  power  embitter  the  lives  of  inferiors,  poison  their 
lAeasares,  spread  thorns  in  the  path  of  genius  and  virtue,  and 
nake  this  ■world  a  vale  of  tears." 

ZiMMEUCAM. 

**  What  can  ennoble  knaves,  or  fools,  or  cowards  ? 
AUs  I  not  aU  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards  l" 

PoPB. 

**  You  know  the  fuU  offence  of  this  bom  villain, 
This  creeping,  coward,  rank,  acquitted  felon. 
Who  threw  his  sting  into  a  poisonous  libeL" 

Btbom. 


Jambs,  Lord  Wtvili^e,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Stantondale,  was  one  of  the  proofs 
occasionally  visible,  that  virtue  is  not  heredi* 

vol*.  M*  ® 
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tary — but  that  noble  blood,  high  position 
splendid  fortune  are  sometimes  the  meai 
rendering  their  j  osaessors  more  conspicuo"* 
wicked  than  they  would  otherwise  be — as  ^ 
as  of  adding  greatly  to  the  blackness  of  t^t 
guilt  in  the  eye  of  God — and  to  their  poW^ 
of  injuring  their  fellow  men. 

It  would  almost  appear  incredible  that  a  rn^ 
born  WMth  every  possible  advantage,  the  desce? 
dant  of  a  long  line  of  honorable  ancestors — tP 
son  of  an  excellent  and  noble  father,  of  a  higb 
born  and  virtuous  mother,  tended  from  th( 
cradle  with  all  the  care  and  assiduity  of  fon< 
affection,  educated  by  learned  and  excellcD 
men,  and  surrounded  by  gifted  and  generou 
companions,  should,  voluntarily,  choose  to  di{ 
grace  his  high  birth  and  ancient  family,  an 
make  himself  a  bye-word  in  the  mouths  of 
whole  nation,  standing  pre-eminent  in  the  worl 
for — not  the  wild  thoughtlessness  and  prodiga 
lity  of  youth — not  the  madness  and  impetuosit 
of  passion — not  the  errors  into  which  a  wan 
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^<J  generous  but  sensitive  nature  is  too  often, 

• 

'n  early  life,  betrayed — but  for  daring,  deliber- 
ate villany  «'  with  malice  aforethought."     How 
greatly  does  it   add  to   the  guilt  of   such   a 
{^1*300,  that  he  has  had  no  temptation   what- 
^^er  to  commit  any  one  of  the  many  crimes 
^Mch  have  marked  his  career?   that  he  has 
^GVer  known  any  thing  save  unbounded  luxury 
^^^  high  station.     The  poor  unhappy  man  who 
^^®als  the  loaf  which,  (however  willing),  he  is 
^^^ble  to  earn,  to  save  his  starving  family  from 
^th — the  wretched  being  who  barters  honour 
^d  conscience — her  prospects  here,  and    her 
^Pes  hereafter,  for  a  scanty  portion  of  food 
^^  raiment,   which  yet  will   not  protect   her 
^^lled  limbs  from  the  piercing  cold — do  want 
^Tal    powers    of    endurance — perhaps    even 
/^^nciple — and  mingled  with  our  pity  for  their 
^^erings,  there  may  be,  perhaps,  some  blame 
^^  their  actions — but  can  we,  dare  we  judge 
^^m  harshly,  or  presume  to  shut  the  door  of 
^^^rcy  in   their  face,  while  such  men  as  Lord 
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Wyville  exist,  and  are  received    in  honorable 
society. 

If  we  have  been  mercifully  preserved  from 
the  evils  and  temptations  that  accompany  hope- 
less, crushing  poverty — augmented,  it  may  be, 
a  thousand  fold,  by  the  remembrance  of  other 
days — let  us  show  our  gratitude  for  so  great 
a  blessing  by  our  charity  towards  others,  who 
have  not  been  so  favoured — oMVJust  estimation 
of  their  faults,  or  their  crimes:  if  we  have 
never  known  the  maddening  misery  of  utter 
destitution,  entire  friendlessness,  which,  God 
knows !  are  sufficient  to  cloud  the  reason,  and 
shake  the  resolution  of  the  firmest  and  the 
most  virtuous,  let  us  not  tempt  the  Almighty 
to  touch  our  hearts  by  practical,  and  personal 
experience ;  but  rather  let  us  endeavour  to 
soften  and  alleviate  the  miseries  of  those  whose 
greatest  crime,  (and  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  it 
is  the  greatest  of  which  human  nature  is  capa-^ 
ble),  is — their  poverty. 

But  in  such  a  man  as  Lord  Wyville,  crime 
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^  Utterly  inexcusable.     How  can  such  a  being 
''^Pe  for  pardon  ?     How  is  it  that  the  world 
^«  look  over  his  vices,  because  he  is  the  heir 
^f  a  noble  title,  and  £40,000  a-year. 

•I^ord  Wyville  was  early  placed  under  the 

^^  of  a  kind  and  judicious  tutor — who  soon 

^^ficsorered  that  even  at  that  early  age,  his  lord- 

^^^p  had  contracted  habits  which  were,  to  speak 

^  the  mildest  terms,  very  unsuitable  for  his 

^^k  and  position.    Even  then  he  was  versed 

^^  dissimulation,  and  possessed  an  extraordinary 

^^gree  of  worldliness  of  character— invariably 

**^i^tening   with  his    vengeance,   "  when  he 

^come  Earl  of  Stantondale,"  any  opposition  to 

^^B  most  extravagant  caprices. 

An  orphan  cousin,  about  his  own  age,  had 
^^n  received  by  the  kind  and  noble  parents  of 
^^ord  Wyville,  and  it  was  intended  by  them 
^liat  the  two  boys  should  be  placed,  in  every 
^^^pect,  on  an  equality ;  but  Lord  Wyville  had 
Bo  inveterate  a  propensity  for  telling  falsehoods, 
'%nd  his  cousin  was  so  frequently  a  sufferer  from 
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them,  that  at  length  the  minds  of  the  Earl  and 
Countess  were  in  some  degree  alienated  from 
their  orphan  charge,  and  the  tutor,  finding  it 
impossible  to  hope  to  effect  any  change  in  the 
mind  of  so  unamiable  a  youth,  as  the  young 
heir  proved    to    be,   resigned    his    situation; 
another  succeeded,  and  the  same  results  fol- 
lowed— and  the  Earl,  finding  his  son  to  be,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  cause  of  this,  and  dis- 
covering some  traits   in   his   character  which 
greatly  grieved    him,   determined   to   try   the 
effect  of  an  association  with  other  boys,  in  a 
public  school ;  and  accordingly  placed  him  at 
Eton. 

There,  the  ridicule  he  incurred  whenever  he 
ventured  on  any  display  of  consequence,  com- 
pelled him,  for  a  time,  to  veil  some  of  his  pro- 
pensities; but  in  a  little  while  he  discovered 
that  there  were  some,  even  there,  who  were 
willing  to  be  his  slaves,  in  consideration  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from. the  connection. 

Perhaps  avarice  was  the  only  vice  to  which 
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"« was  not  addicted — he  mode  every  one  wel- 
^^e  to  share  the  contents  of  his  purse,  who 
pwchased  the  right  to  do  so^  by  joining  in  all 
018  pleasures,  and  upholding  him  in  every 
*«eme  of  mischief  or  wickedness. 

It  was  true  that  these  satellites  did  some- 

"ines  find  themselves  paying  somewhat  too  dearly 

'^f  their  whistle,  in  the  punishment  that  never 

^Ued  iq  follow  the  detection  of  their  actions, 

^  which,  it  was  an  understood  arrangement, 

l^d  by  no  means  a  tacit  one),  was  to  be  borne 

^lely  by  them,  the  great  author  and  devisor 

®^ping  altogether. 

^ut  although  he  did  thus  for  a  time,  continue 

elude   the  reward  due  to  his  conduct,  he 

^Uld  not  on  all  occasions,  elude  suspicion,  and 

y  the  time  he  had  entered  his  sixteenth  year, 

^^^  character  was  generally,  pretty  well  under- 

^^ood  among  the  seniors  of  the  school.     About 

^Ois  time  a  circumstance  occurred  which  com- 

Wetely  proved  the  correctness  of  their  opinion. 

To  such  a  being  as  Lord  Wyville,  nothing 
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could  be  80  painful  as  the  praise  of  *  '^ 
who  was  highly  respected  among  his  as^ 
for  possessing,  in  an   eminent  degree^ 
qualities  in  which  he  was  himself  most  ^ 
ent ;  while  he  was  also  wantinor  in  thos^  ^ 
of  fortune  with  which  the  young  lord  w^^ 
liberally  endowed.      Indeed,   to  render  X^ 
Wy  ville  your  enemy  it  was  only  necessat^ 
be  superior  to  him  in  talent  or  excellence,  i^^ 


was  a  sure  road  to  his  hatred,  notwithstandii 
he  professed  to  hold  both   qualities  in  utte^^ 
contempt — and,  as  there  were  few  indeed  who^ 
were  not  his  superiors,  it  followed  that  he  had 
no  friends  except  among  the  worthless,  or  the 
foolish. 

But  although  a  large  body  of  Eton  boys  lay 
under  his  sovereign  displeasure,  there  were 
some  on  whom  it  was  lavished  more  profusely 
than  on  others.  The  object  of  his  especial 
aversion,  at  the  period  to  which  we  allude, 
was  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Jerningham, 
whose  regularity  and  diligence  in  his  studies^ 
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^Med  hj  extraordinary  talenta,  secared  to  him 
^6  wmn  regard  of  his  tators,  while  his  attain- 
ments in  all  manly  exeroises^  his  good  temper 
^x^d  amiability  rendered  him  a  favorite  with  his 
^^ompanions.  Lively  and  ardent,  he  was  ready  for 
^tiyfan  proposed,  provided  it  did  not  infringe  on 
the  rales:  whea  he  first  entered  Eton,  indeed, 
^  bigh  spirits  had  sometimes  led  him  to  trans- 
S^^^  these  regulations,    but    nothing  would 
^<^duce  him  to  conceal  a  fault  of  which  he  had 
^^U  guilty,  and  his  character  was  now  so  well 
^^blished  that  it  would  have  required  very 
^J^ong  proof  indeed  to  convince  any  one  that 
^®  Mras  capable  of  any  very  thoughtless  action  ; 
^^  less  an  unprincipled  one- 

'3^0  a  youth  so  upright  in  thought,  word,  and 
"^^d,  the  crooked  ways  of  Lord  Wy  ville  were 
"^OToughly  disgusting ;  and  he  took  no  pains 
^  conceal  his  dislike;  more  than  once,  he 
^b^arted  his  lordship  in  some  favorite  scheme 
^bich  involved  the  juniors  in  the  danger  of 

B   5 
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disgrace^  and  he  uniformly  treated  the  yonng 
nobleman  with  civil  coldness ;  a  line  of  conduct 
which  Lord  Wyville  was  incapable  of  imi- 
tating— he  revenged  it,  therefore,  by  hatred 
the  most  intense. 

That  a  youth  of  good,  though  not  noble 
family,  without  great  fortune,  or  commanding 
interest,  should  have  raised  himself  above  all 
his  contemporaries  in  the  estimation  of  his 
tutors,  and  that  he  should  at  the  same  time 
have  attracted  the  regard  of  his  equals  and  in- 
feriors among  the  students,  simply  by  his  own 
talent,  application  and  conduct,  was  a  rank 
offence,  not  to  be  pardoned ;  and  Lord  Wyville 
was  resolved  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  him  in 
some  way  that  should  ruin  him  without  ex- 
posing the  injurer  to  danger. 

This  was  a  more  difficult  task  than  any  that 
his  lordship  had  hitherto  undertaken,  for  no 
one  in  the  school  would  aid  him  in  so  diabolical 
a  plot.  Bongre^  malgre^  he  was  therefore  com- 
pelled to  carry  it  out  himself. 
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He  had,  a  few  months  before,  contrived  to 
introduce  himself  to  the  family  of  a  respec- 
table tradesman  of  whom  he  had  purchased 
articles  to  a  great  amount,  saying  that  he  was 
uncontrolled  in  his  expenses,  and  his  father 
would  pay  the  bill,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  vacation.  So  far  he  spoke  the  truth — but 
not  contented  with  this,  he  had  pretended  to 
pay  great  attention  to  the  very  pretty  daughter 
— and  finally,  became  so  familiar  and  insulting 
in  his  manner  to  her,  that  her  father  indig^^ 
nantly  desired  him  to  pay  the  bill,  and  never 
enter  the  shop  again.  This  was  precisely  what 
he  wished :  he  told  the  man  he  would  send 
him  the  money  in  the  morning,  and  left  the 
place. 

The  next  day  the  head-master  was  told  that 
a  person  desired  to  see  him  on  particular  bu^* 
ness.  He  was  shown  into  the  gentleman's 
study,  when  he  entered  into  an  account  of  the 
conduct  of  one  of  the  young  gentlemen,  adding 
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that  as  corroboration  of  his  statement  he  bad 
brought  a  letter  just  received  from  him« 

Great  was  the  master^s  consternation  when 
he  read  the  signature  at  the  end  of  the  docu- 
ment.    Could  it  really  be  Jerningham?    So 
noble^  so  upright,  a  youth  as  he  had  hitherto 
considered  him,  was  he  really  capable  of  writing 
a  letter  of  that  kind,  repeating  every  insulting 
expression,  and  ending  by  saying  that  he  had 
no  permission  from  his  father  to  contract  debts, 
nor  any  means  whatever  of  liquidating  them  ? 
It  was  incredible,    incomprehensible,  and  yet 
evident :  Jerningham's  hand-writing  and  sig- 
nature were  rather  peculiar,  and  as  the  Doctor 
closely  scrutinised  the  document,  he  could  not 
detect  any  difference  between  it    and    other 
letters  by   the    same    party.     He    compared, 
reflected,  convinced  himself,  yet    felt  so  un- 
willing to  expose  one  who  had  hitherto  borne 
so  high  a  character,  that  he  resolved  to  ques- 
tion him  in  private,  and  try  at  least  to  discover 
some  extenuating  circumstance;   he  therefore 
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diamiaged  the  man,  with  the  aMurance  that  he 
shoold  be  paid,  and  immediately  sent  for  the 
culprit  to  his  study. 

Reappearance  of  the  youth  when  he  en- 
^fed,  seemed  of  itself  a  contradiction  to  the 
Opposition  of  his  guilt — hb  frank  countenance 
'^^^ed  with  truth,  and  so  disconcerted  the 
doctor,  who  found  his  former  good  opinion 
^  reviving,  that  he  was  wholly  unable  to 
^^%in  his  intended  examination,  and  put  the 
I^per  in  his  hand  without  uttering  a  word. 
Jemingham  read  it — turned  very  pale,  and 

finally  gasped  out,  "  Surely,  surely,  Dr. 

7o\x  do  not  think  me  capable  of  such  an  action, 
^  nope,  sir,  you  have  never  had  leason  to 
"^Ueve  me  such  a  scoundrel." 

*'  I  have  not  indeed,  and  therefore  I  sent  for 
y^u  here,  that  I  might  examine  the  affair  in 
P'^ivate ;  nothing  but  your  own  hand-writing 
*nd  signature  would  have  induced  me  to  give 
^^en  a  moment's  belief  to  such  a  tale— but  I 
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must  confess  that  does  seem  evidence  agab 
you." 

**  It  is  certainly  very  like  mine,"  repl 
Jerningham,  taking  up  the  paper  to  exam 
it  again,  ^^  but  I  assure  you,  sir,  most  positiv 
that  I  never  was  in  that  shop  in  my  life." 

"  Then  of  course  you  do  not  know  the  m 
nor  he  you  ?" 

*'  I  do  not." 

The  man  was  sent  for,  and  the  Doctor  a 
'^  I  find  the  young  gentleman  denies  the  wl 
affair ;  he  does  not  acknowledge  either  the 
or  the  insult,  indeed  he  assures  me  that  he 
never  been  in  your  shop  in  his  whole  life- 
must  be  a  forgery." 

**  Not  on  my  part,  I  declare,"  returned 
man,  **  show  me  the  boy,  and  I  will  prove 
you  his  guilt." 

"  This  young  gentleman's  name  is  Jernii 
ham,  and  he  is  the  only  one  of  the  name 
Eton." 

'*  Oh,  but  that  is  not  he,"  replied  the  oth 
I  never  saw  that  young  man  before." 
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^'  Tl)«n  do  me  the  favour  to  ivalk  through 

^(le  school,  and  mark  the  culprit*"    A  vague 

®^picion  of  Wy  ville's  guilt  had  entered  the 

^tor*8  mind,  and  he  added,  **  Mark  the  per- 

^'Jj  but  do  not  speak  aloud." 

They  passed  through  the  room.  Wyville, 
^ho  had  guessed  something  of  what  had  uc- 
cutted  from  Jerningham's  absence  from  his 
classes,  was  prepared  to  undergo  a  general  ex- 
^^Xiination  on  the  affair,  with  the  others,  but 

^^.  • 's  appearance  took  him  by  surprise. 

His  countenance  would  have  betrayed  his 
S^ilt,  had  the  accuser  not  pointed  him  out. 
-■^^was  sent  for,  confronted  with  the  parties 
^^  had  injured,  and  the  offence  was  fully 
Proved.  The  excellent  master  was  shocked  at 
^^  depravity. 

*'  To  have  been  guilty  of  such  boundless 
Extravagance,  Lord  Wyville,  was  highly  culpa- 
^^%  and  merited  severe  rebuke ;  but,  had  that 
^n  your  only  offence,  you  might  yet  have 
possessed  some  excellent  traits  of   character, 
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you  might  have  given  me  some  hope  of  r^ 
mation ;  but  in  wantonly  insulting  a  respect 


■^ 


family — in  endeavouring  to  injure  one  of  Y 


companions,  one  too,  whose  greatest  fortant 
the  high  character  he  bears,  you  have  sho^ 
my  lord,  a  degree  of  deliberate  villany,  whi^  ^ 
proves  you  are  no  fit  companion  in  any  b^  ^ 
the  most  worthless  society.  My  duty  as  hea^ 
of  a  public  school,  where  England's  statesmer^ 
warriors,  and  noblemen,  are  trained  for  th^ 
service  and  honor  of  their  country,  will  preveni^ 
me  from  any  longer  admitting  you  as  s 
member,  as  I  would  not  have  your  prindS-^ 
pies  disseminated  among  them,  or  your  conduce 
imitated.'' 

From  respect  to  his  hitherto  untainted  familj^ 
he  was  not  publicly  expelled,  but  a  letter  wa^ 
immediately  despatched  to  the  Earl,  requesting 
him  to  remove  his  son,  and  stating  the  painfi^' 
circumstances  which  had  rendered  such  a  bU 
requisite.  Meantime  the  criminal  was  kept 
dose  confinement 
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liord  Stantondale  arrived    almoet    broken- 

^^ted;  he  feared  his  son's  prospects  were  for 

^er  blighted;  he  felt  himself  disgraced  by  bis 

^e  conduct,  and  he  shrank  from  meeting  with 

^^e  whose  existence  he  almost  regarded  as  a 

^Urse. 

He  did  not  reproach  him ;  he  felt  far  more 
^rrow    than    anger ;  but    when    at    parting, 

C>r. recommended    Lord    Wy ville  to 

'Udeavour  to  retrieve  his  character — to  remem- 
>eT  that  nobility  of  birth  should  be  adorned 
^y  noble  actions,  and  that  he  was  yet  young 
enough  to  reform  and  become  a  respectable 
Member  of  society,  Lord  Stantondale  burst  into 
^^ars,  and  ejaculated  with  an  earnestness  that 
P^'oved  it  came  from  the  heart,  "  God  grant  it 
^y  be  so !" 

The  events  of  the  last  few  days  had  added 
^^ars  to  the  appearance  of  the  unhappy  father ; 
^^d  poor  Lady  Stantondale  bad  been  so  over- 
^Ixe  by  the  first  shock  of  her  favorite  child's 
hsgrace,  that  she  had  been  seized  with  a  severe 
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illness  from  which  she  never  recovered.  In  a 
few  weeks  her  miseries  were  terminated,  and 
her  last  words  were  an  entreaty  to  her  son  to 
endeavour  to  retrieve  the  past. 

No  one  doubted  that  Lord  Wy ville's  conduct 
had  caused  his  mother's  death.  He  only  could 
not  see  it  in  that  li^ht  — he  did  not  belifeve  that 
even  a  mother's  feelings  could  be  so  excited  for 
any  one  but  herself.  He  was  indignant  at  the 
cold  looks  of  his  family— the  measured  obser- 
vances, and  chilling  attentions  of  the  domestics, 
and  was  completely  bored  by  the  necessity  for 
observing  the  decorum  of  retirement  and  tran- 
quillity. His  father's  admonitions  were  heard 
with  impatience,  his  gentle  sister's  advice  with 
scorn,  and  he  rejoiced  w^hen  measures  were 
taken  for  his  entering  the  army ;  not  that  he 
had  any  desire  to  distinguish  himself,  or  to  see 
any  thing  of  active  service,  but  simply,  as  it 
emancipated  him  from  paternal  control,  and 
made  him  his  own  master. 

His  pleasure  was  somewhat  alloyed  by  find- 
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^Jerningbam  already  in  the  regiment,  aod 

^^^^^ing  the  esteem  of  every    penson    with 

^W  he  associated.     Lord  Wyville  judged  of 

^^l^ers  by  himself,  and  concluded  that  the  cause 

^f  his  abrupt  departure  from  Eton  would  be 

^^tailed  to  his  brother-officers  immediately  on 

^^  appearance,  but  he  found  from  the  manner 

^*  his  reception,  that  no  word  of  his  disgrace 

'^^  ever  reached  their  ears. 

Once  again  he  was  associated  with  men  so 
upright,  so  honorable,  that  their  example  un- 
consciously influenced  even  him,  and  for  a 
^iQne  his  lordship  conducted  himself  in  such  a 
banner  as  at  least  to  escape  animadversion. 

He  did  not  dare  to  show  the  hatred  which 
^^ill  existed  in  his  mind  towards  his  old  school- 
fellow, _a  very  few  weeks  with  his  regim3nt 
^Bvincing  him  that  any  thing  approaching  to 
^^onorable  conduct  would  not  be  tolerated  in 
^he  society  of  which  he '  now  found  himself  a 
member. 
But  his  nature  was   unchanged,  he    hated 
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Jerniogham  with  a  deadly  hatred,  for  bis  iitt" 
measurable  superiority ;  he  often  tried  to  en* 
tangle  him  in  a  quarrel,  when  he  was  led  away 
by  the  active  passion  of  the  moment,  but  be 
was  too  great  a  coward  to  do  so  deliberately' 
knowing  he  had  no  chance  as  a  shot,  with  bi 
intended  antagonist ;  nor  could  he  expect  to  ^ 
aided  by  any  officer  in  the  regiment,  for  (to 
honour  be  it  recorded)  there  was  not  a  mat) 

the Light  Dragoons,    who   would    b 

compromised    his  honour,  even  to  secure 
friendship  and  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Si 
tondale  expectant.     Once  more,  therefore, 
was  thrown  on  his  own  resources. 

Some  years  passed  away.  Lord  Wys 
was  Lieutenant- Colonel  of  the  regiment.  J 
ningham  was  one  of  the  captains,  when  em 
circumstances  occurred  which  gave  to 
former  his  long  desired  opportunity  of  callifl 
Court-of-Enquiry  on  the  conduct  of  his  det^ 
rival. 

Jemingham  thus  compelled  to  defend  bi 
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id  80  by  calling  the  attention  of  the 
to  the  whole  conduct  pursued  by  the 
Joant-Colonel,  from  the  time  of  his  join- 
}  corps ;  he  pointed  out  Lord  Wy  ville's 
08  eagerness  to  quarrel  with  him,  his 
e  to  all,  and  especially  to  him  in  the 
3  of  his  duties  as  commanding  officer-- 
snsive  and  insulting  language  on  many 
IS — which,  he  said,  he  had  forborne  to 
being  aware  that  they  were  mere 
)n8  of  passion,  resulting  from  the  hatred 
lich  his  lordship  regarded  him.  "  The 
(lUst  admit,"  concluded  Captain  Jerning- 
that  few  would  have  been  disposed  to 
ach  liberal  allowances  for  a  superiors 


.» 


lat  caused  this  excessive  hatred  ?'' 
misunderstanding  at  Eton." 
u  never  alluded  to  it  before." 
r  do  I  wish  to  enter  into   particulars 
only  mention  that  such  a  feeling  does 
ut  I  should  not  consider  it  right,  except 
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in  defence  of  my  own  character,  even  to  glanc 
at  the  occurrences  of  mere  youth." 

The  charges  brought  against  Captain  Set 
ningham  were  fully  disproved ;  the  joy  of  b^ 
brother-officers  was  already  exhibiting  itself  i' 
warm    congratulations,     when    a    letter  wa 

« 

brought  into  the  room  directed  ''  To  the  Presi 
dent  of  the  Court-of-Enquiry,  called  on  tl 
conduct  of  Captain  Jerningham,  of  " 
Majesty's Light  Dragoons." 

It  was  from  Dr. ,  who  hearing  of  ^ 

affair,  and  Lord  Wyville's  activity  in  caU^ 
it,  was  alarmed  lest  Jerningham  should  8"t» 
from  it,  he  had  therefore  written  immedijt'^ 
to  the  Court,  and  without  ceremony  det^' 
the  cause  of  his  lordship's  animosity  by  giV 
a  sketch  of  his  proceedings  at  Eton. 

It  was  handed  by  the  President  to  the  n»^ 
bers  of  the  Court,  and  the  glances  of  indi^ 
tion,  anger,  and  contempt  which  were  direc' 
at  Lord  Wyville,  alarmed  him  so  much  that 
was  about  to  retire,  when  the  President  sternj 
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oidered  him  to  remain,  as  he  was  very  princi- 
|)ally  concerned  in  the  examination  which  was 
not  yet  concluded. 

Meanwhile  congratulations  were  fast  i)oured 
on  Jemingham,  **  I  give  you  joy,  my  boy," 
8aid  a  noble  and  distinguished  Colonel,  **  you 
^  an  honour  to  your  corps." 

"A  noble  fellow,"  said  a  General,  who  liad 
witnessed  almost  a  hundred  fights,  '^  the  verv 
'toff  to  make  a  soldier  of — I  predict,  sir,  you 
*^"  attain  high  consideration  in  your  pro- 
fession." 

How  proud,  how  happy,  did  such  approba- 
tion, from  such  quarters,  render  Jerningham. 
*le  felt  that,  young   as  he  still   was,  he  was 

'honored,  respected,  by  those  whose  opinion  all 
Value. 

The  enquiry  was  resumed,  and  such  proceed* 
^'^s  on  the  part  of  Lord  Wy  ville  were  then 
^^id  before  the  Court,  such  false  statements — 
®^ch  wilful  misconstructions — such  violence  of 
tamper,  that  the  officers  of  the  regiment  agreed 
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unanimously  that  it  was  impossible  for  them^ 
as  men  of  honor  and  character,  to  associate 
with  him  any  longer  as  their  commanding 
officer. 

A  memorial  was  sent  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  detailing  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
It  was  evening ;    the  soldiers   were  lounging 
about  in  various  parts  of    the   barracks — the 
first  bell  had  already  sounded  for  the  officers' 
dinner,  when  the  troop-sergeant  entered  with 
the  regimental  letters.     What  is  it  that  brings 
the  officers  so  quickly  from  their  rooms,  and 
causes  such  eager  consultation  and  such  joyful 
looks?     What   news   is  it   that    spreads   like 
wild-fire  among  the  men,  and  causes  that  loud 
and  universal  "  hurrah  ?"     Their  tyrant  is  dis- 
placed— he  is  dismissed  from  the  service,  and 
incapacitated  from  ever  again  holding  a  British 
command.     No  longer  will  the  poor  fellows, 
be  objects  of  pity  to  every  other  regiment,   no 
longer  will  they  be  found  in  the  stable  or  the 
£eld  till  eight  or  nine  at  night,  no  longer  will 


k 
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njost  returns  for  **  neoessaries"  be  made 
iave  them  scarcely  a  penny  a  day  to  live 
>  longer  will  dissension  be  sown  among 
Beers — harrah!  they  have  lost  him! 
ipace  of  time  has  sufficed  to  prepare  for 
artare.     Scarcely  fifteen  minutes  have 

since  the  arrival  of  the  letter  when 
Tyville  is  seen  issuing  from  the  barracks, 
last  sounds  he  hears  from  those  who  so 
rere  his  slaves  are  groans,  hisses,  and 
,  that  almost  rend  the  air;  and  merrily 
;bt  did  the  toast  go  round,  ^^  Joy  to  the 
,  it  is  itself  again." 

r  and  deep  was  the  grief  of  the  vener- 
rl  of  Stantondale,  when  the  disgrace  of 
*  of  hb  house  was  thus  publicly  pro- 
:  in  vain  did  he  petition  for  the  pardon 
oration  of  his  worthless  son,  if  not  for 

sake,  on  account  of  a  family  hitherto 
shed.  It  could  not  be.  It  was  impos- 
force  such  a  person  on  a  body  of  men 
characters  were  dearer  to  them  than 

II.  c 
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their  lives,  in  the  quality  of  their  commander ; 
and  the  head  of  the  army  declined,  politely 
but  peremptorily,  altering  a  sentence  of  which 
he,  and  every  other  person  in  the  kingdom, 
felt  the  entire  justice.  The  only  person  who 
appeared  quite  unconcerned  in  the  whole  affair, 
was  Lord  Wyville  himself.  He  regretted, 
indeed,  that  he  had  been  discovered  and  exposed 
— he  regretted  that  he  had  lost,  with  his  com- 
manding station,  the  power  of  dictating 
to,  and  annoying  those  whom  he  disliked. 
As  merely  Lord  Wyville,  his  powers  for  the 
commission  of  evil  were  greatly  diminished, 
and  he  was  vexed  that  it  should  be  so ;  but  of 
the  iniquity,  the  moral  turpitude  of  his  conduct 
he  never  thought  at  all. 

He  made  himself,  therefore,  very  happy; 
took  a  house  in  town,  enjoyed  his  release  from 
the  duties  of  his  former  profession,  and  began 
the  world  in  a  new  character,  as  a  man  of 
fashion.  He  was,  however,  well  known,  and 
from  the  better  part  of  the  community  received 
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^^7  the  most  distant  courtesies :  even  his  rank 
^^  expectations  could  not  induce  them  to 
^et  that  he  was  a  villain,  and  for  a  time  his 
Potion  was  far  from  being  an  enviable  one. 

Se  spared  no  pains,  however,  to  further  his 
^^s:  he  gave  splendid  entertainments  ; 
^^'^Sfised  perfectly  well;  and  lost  his  money 
^Ui  a  good  grace  to  any  who  could  assist  him 
i^ing  a  footing  in  the  world :  he  was  rather 
^>od  looking,  although  by  no  means  pleasing 
^  appearance,  and  was  a  creditable-looking 
'^Ugler  in  a  party,  so  that  gradually  he  began 
^  be  considered  a  reformed  man— and  even  his 
'<>or  father,  who  had  grown  aged  and  decrepid 
Lxxder  the  blighting  influence  of  disgrace, 
^^ped  that  he  might,  in  some  degree,  redeem 
•^^epast 

Tain  hope !  Fruitless  expectation  1  When 
^y  is  universal  in  the  land,  and  no  sound  of 
'^^ow  to  be  heard,  when  the  sun  sheds  its 
^^ht  beams  \)n  our  island  by  night  as  well  as 


Trne,  Lord  Wyville  had  trod 
path  of  widcedDese — he  had  foi^ 

and  perjured  himself  in  the 

still  left  a  path  untrod,  which  pun 
might  gain  him  greater  notorietj 
mode  of  still  further  distinguie 
after  his  own  peculiar  faahiou. 
yet  figured  in  Weatminster  Hal 
was  not  yet  connected  with  that 
a  crim.  con.  It  was  almost  the 
villany  of  which  he  bad  not  yet  b 
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CHAPTER    11. 


**  Sweet  is  revenge  1** 

Btron. 

"  Then  sliook  the  hOk,  with  thunder  riven. 
Then  rushed  the  steeds,  to  battle  driven. 
And  louder  than  the  bolts  of  heaven. 
Far  flashed  the  red  artillery  I 

Campbbu.. 

Hurrah  I  the  foes  are  moving  1  Hark  to  the  mingled  din  of 
^  and  steed,  and  trump,  and  drums,  and  roaring  culverins  !" 

Battle  of  Ivkt. 


^^  What  a  glorious  place  to  defend  I''  exclaimed 

Rawdon^  to  his  companion,  as  they  came  within 

sight  of  Bhurtpore^  '^  what  a  glorious  situation 

for  a  city  1     Surely,  if  it  be  only  half  as  well 
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defended  by  art  as  by  nature,  it  may  • 
utmost  efforts  I** 

His  remarks  were  most  just.  Frol) 
an  engineer  been  required  to  choose  a 
fortress,  in  any  part  of  the  known  woi 
should  combine  the  greatest  number  < 
tages,  he  would  have  fixed  on  the  spot 
Bhurtpore  stands. 

It  is  built  in  the  centre  of  a  vast  p 
so  extensive  that  the  city  is  clearly 
every  side^  even  at  the  distance  of  ter 

Not  a  single  hill — ^not  one  yard  of 
ground  does  it  present — not  one  s 
which  a  gun  can  command  the  city : 
every  direction  the  cannon  on  the  ran 
sweep  off  any  enemy  on  the  plain. 

The  city  is  a  vast  place,  nearly  ei| 
in   circumference,   surrounded  by  w 
tions,   and   towers,   and  containing 
which  had  long  been  the  strong-hol 
J&t  power  in  Kajpoohtana :  its  defen* 
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i&en  who  had  never  been  conquered,  even  by 

the  all-victorious  arms  of  Britain ;  they  were 

<^iifident  in  their  power  and  invincibility,  and 

SQperstition  had  lend  its  aid  to  increase  their 

fancied  security. 

The  chief  defence  of   the  place  lay  in   a 
^OBg,  deep,  and  remarkably  wide  fossi  which 
^Wounded  it,  and  which  could  be  filled,  at  a 
Very  trifling  outlay  of  time  and  labour,  with 
^ater  from  a  neighbouring  lake,  if  there  were 
^y  chance  of  its  being  dry.     To  cross  this 
'JJoat  with  troops,  when  it  was  filled,  was,  of 
^nrse,  utterly  impossible;   and  there  was  a 
Very  ancient  Hindoo  prophecy  which  said  that 
^ntil  ONE  Alligator  shall  drink  the  fosse  dry^ 
-okurtpore  shall  never  be  taken.^    A  prophecy 
^e  fulfilment  of  which  was  thought  so  impre- 
gnable that  it  was  universally  regarded  as  an 
hyperbolical  declaration  that  Bhurtpore  should 
*iever   fall  under   the  dominion   of  a  foreign 
power. 
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As  the Light  Dragoons  approached  ^® 

place,  the  quarter-master  rode  up,  and  poi&^ 
out  the  spot  where  they  were  to  encamp.    -^ 
the  other  regiments  had  already  arrived ;  tl^®7 
had,    therefore,  the    advantage  of   seeing  ^ 
strange  and  picturesque  a  sight  as  could  loee^ 
the  eye. 

In  the  centre  of  the  plain  stood  the  ca^I 
itself:  its  proud  ramparts  bristling  with  cann^^  > 
its  citadel,  rising  high  above  every  otherbuildi-^8) 
glancing  defiance ;  its  wide  ^^^^  mocking  ^^ 
efforts  of  the  foe. 

All  around,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  tq^^^^ 
the  plain  was  covered  with  the  troops  of  '^^ 
company,  the  tents  of  each  regiment  h^^^ 
pitched  separately ;  here  a  troop  of  bagg^® 
elephants  were  reposing  together ;  there,  ff  ^7 
or  sixty  camels ;  a  little  further  on,  a  party  ^^ 
natives  were  dressing  their  evening  nciw 
around  a  fire,  made  in  the  open  air,  and  the 
flames  cast  a  bright  glow  over  their  dark  coun- 
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9,  and  snowy  dresses ;  nearer,  a  group 
ish  officers  were  riding  aboat,  surveying 
le,  wondering  when  the  attack  was  to 
od  still  more^  how  it  would  terminate ; 
of  Engineers,  distinguished  by  their 
plumes,  were  busy  in  different  parts, 
mding  the  operations  of  the  Sappers 
3rs ;  Lascars  were  seated  on  the  ground, 
y,  light-blue  uniformff  and  dirty-brick- 
ppearing  for  once  to  something  like 
:e  by  the  contrast  they  afforded  to  the 
mon  by  which  they  were  surrounded ; 
r  of  Riflemen  were  strolling  about; 
ij  could  find  to  do  in  such  a  seige 
rather  problematical,  for  the  whole 
not  furnish  jungle  sufficient  to  shelter 


a 
•^ 


— —  Light  Dragoons  rode  up  to 
rters,  and  the  bustle  of  tent-pitching 
er-preparing  began  among  the  men, 
)8trevor.  left  them,  and  went  forward 
s  own  corps, 
c   5 
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**  Rostrevor  T  exclaimed  the  first  I 
officer  he  met,  ^^  my  dear  fellow !  delig 
see  you!  but  what  has  brought  yoi 
Your  troop  is  not  sent,  and  I  shou 
thought  your  pretty  wife — " 

The  Major  pointed  in  silence  to  the  < 
his  arm — and  the  expression  of  angu 
diffused  itself  oyer  his  countenance,  sui 
explained  the  action. 

**  God  of  Heaven !   is  it  possible  ?* 
his  friend,   grasping  his  hand,   ^^  par 
question,   I   did  not   know  that — no 
after  such  a  loss,  you  were  glad  of  ex 
— come,  let  us  go  over  the  encampmen 

**  How  many  do  you  muster  here  ?" 

'*  About  thirty  thousand." 

'^  No  more  ?  By  sight,  I  should  hs 
a  very  different  estimate." 

'^  There  are  not  more  than  that  ni 
fighting    men,   but    you    know   how 
plagued  with  camp-followers  I" 
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Troe,  I  had  overlooked  their  numbers,  and 

'^7  ^elj  reckon  ten  of  them,  on  an  average^ 

^or  every  soldier.     But  what  a  splendid  sight 

'tioakesl    Three  hundred  thousand  men  en- 

^^ped  together.      Surely  we  shall  take  the 

^*fy.   Is  Combermere  popular  ?** 

^^Yes^  and  most  deservedly  so:    he  is  so 
^ble,  and  aceessible,    and    withal    such  a 
S^Quine  soldier,  that  every  one  likes  and  con- 
^des  in  him — no  small  point  in  an  enterprise 
Sethis." 
'*  Are  any  of  my  friends  here?" 
^^  I  scarcely  know,  but  I  am  sure  there  must 
^ ;  Irvine  is,  at  aU  events." 

**  I  am  glad  of  that,  he  is  just  the  fellow  for 
®^ch  a  place  as  this :  I  have  brought  two  of 
^^Ur  old  acquaintances  with  me— Pat,  and 
l^elhi." 

^*  Ah,  indeed !  I  have  not  seen  the  sergeant, 
^t  1  thought  I  recognised  Delhi ;  how  did  you 
S^t  him  back  ?" 
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"  Strangely  enough,  he  was  brought  to  me 
for  sale,  at  Cawnpore,  and  recognised  us,  as 
Adelaide  did  him ;  I  assure  you  the  joy  was 
mutual  when  we  knew  him — you  know  he  is 
an  old  campaigner." 

"  Yes,  at  Nepaul.  I  recollect  too,  he  was 
one  of  your  numerous  pets.  But  there  is  our 
band  striking  up  ^  the  Roast  Beef  of  Old 
England/  let  us  go  in  to  dinner." 

'*  I  should  like  to  introduce  you  to-morrow," 
said  the  Major,  at  dinner,  ^^  to  some  of  the  men 
of  the  regiment  with  which  I  marched.  Two 
of  the  cornets  were  fellow-passengers  of  ours ; 
they  are  fine,  noble  characters,  and  will,  I  pre- 
dict, be  an  honour  to  their  corps." 

"  Faith,  Major,"  said  a  youth  who  sat  oppo- 
site to  him  at  table,  ^^  I  wish  you  would  say  as 
much  of  me  I  Only  say  something  of  that 
kind  to  one  of  our  chiefs  ;  we  know  the  value 
of  your  good  opinion." 

^  Which  I  am  sure  you  possess,"  replied  the 
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ioorteously,  *^  come  and  breakfast  with 
lorrow,  and  I  will  introduce  you  to  my 
riendfl." 

mess  broke  up  at  a  late  hour — the 
were  delighted  to  receive  back  their  old 
^  and  in  reminiscences  of  the  past,  and 
of  the  future^  time  passed  more  rapidly 
ey  were  aware.  Those  who  had  been 
ftul  knew  the  value  of  this  accession  to 
roes,  and  the  junior  officers  had  heard 
It  of  his  powers  to  be  delighted  that  he 
led. 

next  morning,  a  large  party,  including 
a  and  Boehampton,  were  seated  at 
st  in  Bostrevor's  tent,  when  he  rang  a 
ell,  and  almost  immediately  afterwards 
boscis  of  an  elephant  was  seen  insiuuat- 
)lf  beneath  the  canvas  Eiianaut. 
lereis  Delhi,  Major,"  said  an  old  brother 
— ^^  I  see  he    remembers    campaigning 
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^'  Yes :  he  dearly  likes  the  good  old  customs 
of  the  good  old  times,"  and  taking  some  cake 
and  fruit  from  the  table,  he  drew  up  the 
purdah,  and  went  to  feed  his  pet. 

Delhi  was  perfectly  happy — the  sweets  with 
which  he  was  regaled  were  not  more  agreeable 
than  his  master's  caresses  and  approving 
speeches  while  eating  them — he  had  long  been 
accustomed  to  indulgence  from  his  hand. 

A  young  gourmand^  however,  who  had  fol- 
lowed the  party  out  of  the  tent,  provoked  to 
think  that  while  they  were  losing  time,  the 
kedgeree  would  get  cold,  and  be  uneatable, 
exclaimed  very  audibly,  "  What  an  ugly  brute  1 
I  do  wonder.  Major,  at  your  taste  ?" 

*'  Do  you  ?"  said  the  Major,  smiling,  ''  but  I 
cannot  agree  with  you  as  to  poor  Delhi's  per- 
sonal appearance — you  must  remember  he  and 
I  have  been  companions  for  years — have  cam- 
paigned together,  and  he  has  been  with  me  in 
battle,  besides  he  is  so  faithful,  so  attached  to 
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^6)  I  should  be  infinitely  less  rational  than 
'^self  were  1  to  treat  him  unkindly.  Indeed 
I  reallj  and  honestly  think  him  handsome.** 

Nothing  more  was  said,  but  there  was  one 
^^n  Ibtener  who  was  deeply  offended  at  the 
^sinoation  of  ugliness ;  this  was  Delhi  himself, 
^he  young  officer's  remarks  had  been  accom- 
P^ied  by  opprobrious  epithets,  and  a  harsh 
^^De,  and  Delhi  was  not  a  personage  who  could 
"^  affronted  with  impunity.     lie  pricked  up 
**i8  ears  at  the  offensive  speech,  and  seemed  for 
^  moment  to  be  meditating  revenge,  but  ap- 
parently he  altered  his  determination,  for  he 
^^ffered  himself  to  be  led  away  very  quietly  by 
^^8  mahout 

I^erhaps  there  is  no  other  animal  that  resem- 

^^8  man  so  nearly  as  an  elephant  does.     He  is 

^^  more  susceptible  than  even  a  dog  to  the 

pleasure  of  being  praised  and  loved,  and  will 

^ot  passively  bear  rough  treatment  from  any 

^^e  but  his  master.     The  natives  assert  that  he 
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understands  all  that  is  said  to  him,  although  he 
cannot  reply ;  and  without  going  quite  so  far, 
and  granting  him  the  only  power  that  render 
human  beings  superior  to  brutes,*  (for  heaven 


*  At  the  risk  of  appearing  to  wander  firom  my  subject  I 
must  venture  to  transcribe  a  Jeu  d*esprit,  by  a  friend,  bearing 
on  this  remark.  As  it  was  printed  only  in  a  provincial,  juvenile 
magarine  it  is  probable  that  few  of  my  readers  have  seen  it,  in 
which  case  I  trust  they  will  pardon  me  for  presenting  it  to  them. 

CAVE  CANEM. 

*  Love  MB,'  they  say,  *  and  love  my  dog,* 

As  if  we  loved  no  dogs  but  men  ; 
Now  say  'twere  love  me  love  my  Hoe, 
How  would  the  proverb  answer  then  ? 

As  this  strange  world  appears  to  joy, 
1  think  the  phrase  reversed  should  be. 

And  Wad  of  *  love  me,  love  my  dog,* 
*Twere  better  *  love  my  dog,  love  me.' 

Some  JUSTICE  were  in  that  at  least. 

Where  now  (keen  satire  making  keener) 

We're  bound  to  love  the  noble  beast, 
Only  to  compliment  the  meaner. 

Dogs  I  they  are  honest— brave — sincere, 
We  read  it  in  their  very  features, 

*  A  friend  to  dogs,'  quoth  Otway's  Pierre 

*  Am  I,  for  they  are  honest  creatures.* 
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^oow8,  it  is  not  in  their  conduct  that  they  prove 
their  higher  descent)  we  may  believe  that  they 


With  DOGGED  fiuth  their  master's  way 
They  ooo  through  perils— toils— disasters, 

I  wish  that  I  as  much  could  say 
Orhalf  asmuch  of  half  their  masters. 

'Twere  well  if  five  in  every  six 

Of  Two-leg'd  things  were  FouB-leg'd  quite, 
Or  ceased  to  play  their  currish  tricks. 

Bully  and  snarl,  and  fawn  and  bite. 

When  on  poor  Lear's  '  white  aged  head,' 
The  storm's  fierce  rains  are  doomed  to  pelter, 

'  Mine  enemy's  dog'  Cordelia  said, 
*  I  would  have  bade  my  doors  give  shelter.' 

And  so  would  I — and  so  would  you— 
But  in  man's  hate  such  deadly  venom  is, 

Tm  not  quite  sure  that  we  should  do 
The  same  polite  thing  by  our  enemies. 

No  I  on  the  heads  of  those  we  hate 

We  heap  no  fire  with  christian  cherishing. 

We'd  rather  heap  it  on  the  grate 
Which  keeps  us  warm  while  they  are  perishing. 

Not  to  sing  loud  in  Timon's  tune, 

This  do  I  say,  I'd  rather  be 
A  very  *  dog  that  bays  the  moon' 

Than  like  some  dogs  of  men  I  see. 
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do  comprehend  the  tones  of  the  voice;  th^7 
never  forget  an  injury,  nor  forgive  the  injor^ 
until,  according  to  their  own  ideas,  jasvioe  u 
satisfied  and  the  balance  made  even  by  retauft- 
tion ;  they  are,  moreover,  the  vainest  of  •" 
animaU— no  ball-room  beauty  is  more  proud  oi 
her  gay  dress,  than  an  elephant  is  when  lUi 
tusks  are  ornamented  with  gold  leaf,  his  bod; 
painted  various  bright  hues,  and  his  tail  decke 
with  gay  ribbons,  either  to  gratify  the  pride  < 


Nay — ^looking  round  me,  heaven  knows 
(If  one  may  speak  a  truth  so  frank) 

rd  rather  be  than  some  of  those 
A  DOG-fish  on  the  DoooBB-bank. 

But  let  me  cuR-tail  as  I  may 

These  would-be-witty  growls  of  mme. 
Though  *  every  dog  may  have  his  day,' 

We  know  how  *  well-b&ed  dogs'  resign. 

So  thb  puo-nacious  verse  that  wages 
War  with  all  curs  I  close  in  time, 

Dating  it  when  *  the  dog -star  rages,' 
As  some  excuse  for  DOG-grel  rhyme. 

J.  G.  Gaamt. 
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owner,  or  very  probably  as  a  reward  for 

Wfl  own  good  deeds. 
Now  Delhi  was  no  way  behind  his  brethren 

^  either  keenness  or  conceit,  and  very  angry 

uideed  he  was,   at  the  impertinence    of  the 

yoDth's  remark. 

I  think,  Masther  Charles,"  said  Pat,  coming 

^to  the  tent,  ^^  that   there's  some    divarsion 
P>«Jg  on  near  the  lake." 

The  gentlemen  mounted  their  horses,  and 
^^  off  in  the  direction  Pat  had  indicated ; 
pJ^ently  Rostrevor  came  up  to  a  group  of  the 
**ftff,  in  the  centre  of  whom  was  Lord  Comber- 
^ere  himself.  One  of  the  generals  to  whom 
""^OBtrevor  was  well  known,  presented  him  to 
the  Commander-in-chief. 

**  Happy  to  see  you,  sir,"  said  his  lordship, 

heard  of  your  conduct  in  Nepaul,  gallant 
thing  that,  very,  though  rather  rash.  What 
We  they  doing  down  there  ?"  continued  Lord 
Combermere,  applying  the  glass  to  his  eye 
and  directing  it  towards  the  lake. 
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^^  It  seems  to  me,  my  lord,  that  they  are 
about  to  cut  a  passage  for  the  water  to  flow 
into  the  moat." 

"The  devil  they  are!"  ejaculated  a  general 
officer,  **  my  lord,  that  won't  do." 

"  Rostrevor,"  said  Lord  Combermere  quickly 

"  go  down  to  the —  Light  Dragoons,  and 

tell  them  to  ride  down  on  those  fellows,  cut 
them  to  pieces — do  any  thing  that  will  prevent 
that  work." 

Rostrevor  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  almost 
flew  to  the  Dragoon  quarters  to  execute  his 
orders ;  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  were  seen 
tearing  down  on  the  J&ts,  just  in  time  to  pre- 
vent so  ruinous  a  measure  as  that  which  they 
were  endeavouring  to  accomplish.  They  were 
completely  overpowered,  a  few  indeed  escaped 
within  the  walls,  but  by  far  the  greater  number 
were  destroyed. 

When  Rostrevor  returned  to  report  the 
execution  of  his  orders  Lord  Combermere  in- 
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^nned  him  that  as  he  was  not  attached  to  any 
^i^p  then  serving,  he  should  place  him  on  his 
^taffj  and  forthwith  appointed  him  one  of  his 
^tra  (ddes'^e-camp. 

About  a  week    after    this    occurrence,  the 

^^Dcbes,  which  had  been  dug  by  the  British 

^^f  ce,  to  carry  off  the  water  in  the  moat,  were 

^iJopleted,  and  the  engineers  were  employed 

^^y  and  night  in  mining. 

It  was  intended  to  make  two  breaches  in  the 
^alls,  at  opposite  quarters,  by  means  of  mines, 
^^  that  the  J&ts  should  find  themselves  attacked 
^t  once  both  in  the  front  and  the  rear.  Mean- 
^^Oie  trenches  were  dug,  bastions  raised,  guns, 
wf  which  there  were  120  on  the  field,)  were 
planted,  and  every  measure  taken  to  secure  the 
^Uccess  of  the  final  undertaking,  which  pru- 
^^nce  or  skill  could  suggest. 

One  evening  a  large  party  of  officers  were 
fining  together,  when  Bawdon  observed  that 
^Ofltrevor  had  for  once  proved  a  false  prophet ; 
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Delhi  had  never  revenged  the  insult  he  had 
received  on  the  morning  after  their  arrival  in 
camp.  ''  I  thought,''  he  continued,  ^'  that  it 
really  was  going  a  little  too  far  to  give  a 
creature  like  that  the  sensitive  feelings  of  a 
human  being." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Rostrevor,  •*  they  may 
laugh,  you  know,  who  win !  I  wish  Delhi  may 
have  forgotten  the  circumstance,  but  I  very 
much  doubt  it." 

At  that  moment  they  felt  the  tent  move 
about  in  rather  a  remarkable  manner;  pre- 
sently it  was  completely  overturned,  and  the 
party  found  themselves  dining  al  fresco. 

To  their  astonishment  they  now  observed 
that  Delhi  was  close  to  them — he  walked 
round  until  he  stood  behind  his  rude  insulter, 
then  deliberately  squirted  his  proboscis  full  of 
dirty  water  over  the  rich  uniform  of  his 
enemy. 

^^  This  is  quite  too  bad,"  said  the  young  man 
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rily,  while  the  whole  company  were 
with  laughter.     *'  This  trick   must 
taught  him.     How  could  he  other- 
got  away  from  his  keeper  ?** 
or,  who  was  at  first  too  much  amused 
it  length  desired  the   mahout  to  be 
his  presence^  when  Pat  came  for- 
said  he  had  seen  the  elephant  walking 
1  unfastening  the  tent  pins,  and  had 
»ax  him  away,  but  had  found  it  quite 
),  '*  So  at  last,  yer  honour,  I  left  him 
r  shure,  said  I^  the  haste's  wiser  nor  a 
may  be  it's  spaking  to  the  masther 
ther,  and  he  can't  find  him  by  rayson 
t — the  cratur  'ill  know  his  own  afiairs 

as  all  the  consolation  that  could  be 
—the  mahout  was  found  to  be  exceed- 
mk — the  servants  said  he  had  been 
bang  all  day,  and  the  cunning  animal 
1  advantage  of  his  keeper's  imbecility, 
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"  WeU,  well  1"  said  Rostrevor,  "  you  t^^ 
really  take  it  as  a  joke,  though,  I  ooft^^ 
not  a  very  pleasant  one— you  and  Delhi  ^ 
now  equal,  and  you  must  forgive  him  as,  I  ^ 
sure,  he  does  you." 

'^  It  appears  to  me,  that  there  has  been  S9^ 
management  in  this.     I  must  conolude  that^ 
who  could  prophesy  so  well,  had  the  mean^ 
making  his  words  good." 

«'  I  pardon  much  from  your  passion,  sir,  \=P' 
I  am  sure,  when  you  are  calm,  you  will  rep^^ 
of  your  conduct." 

To  this  mild  reply,  a  most  violent  tmsv^^ 
was   returned — ^and  the  young   man  used 
many   insulting  and  impertinent  expressio~^K: 
that  Rostrevor  was  compelled  to  tell  him  tftux 
his  conduct  was  most  unbecoming  an  offic^^ 
for  he  must  be  well  aware  how  unfounded    2ii 
insinuations     were,     that     he  must    reqptest 
him   to  leave  the  tent,  and  that  he  ehotJd 
decline  further  intercourse  with  him,  until  lie, 
had  recovered  his  senses^  and  apologized. 
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The  party  separated  for  the  night,  and 
tranquillity  pervaded  every  part  of  the  British 
encampment. 

Within  the  citadel,  at  that  hour,  all  was 
terror  and  confusion.  Of  all  men,  perhaps,  the 
tribes  of  India  are  the  most  superstitions. 
Hitherto,  confiding  in  the  oracle,  anid  convinced 
that  it  was  morally  impossible  for  one  Alliga- 
tor to  drink  the  moat  dry,  the  inhabitants  of 
Bhurtpore,  had  reposed  in  perfect  security, 
nor  felt  any  alarm  notwithstanding  the  hosts 
which  they  saw  surrounding  their  city.  This 
was  not  the  first  time  the  English  had  at- 
teraptea  to  take  place — they  had  failed  before 
— why  should  they  not  now  do  the  same.  The 
J&ts  were  a  brave,  warlike  people  also — and 
had  that  strong  self-confidence  which  is  ever 
the  result  of  constant  success.  But  now,  what 
an  alteration  had  taken  place  I  What  arms 
could  not  have  effected,  superstition  did — and 
hearts  that  had  beat  high  with  proud  confidence 

VOL.   II.  D 
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of  vicUMry,  notwithstandiiig  the  repiitiition  c 
the  British  soldiery,  sunk  beneath  thci  £alfi] 
ment  of  an  idle  prophesy. 

^'  What's  in  a  name  ?"  asks  the  impassione 
Juliet — and  rates  it  as  of  little  worth — but  i 
this  instance,  a  name  carried  ruin  and  destnic 
tion — ^fear  and  cowardice  to  a  whole  people. 

CoBfBERBfERE,  comiptcd  as  all  English  name 
invariably  are,  in  a  native's  mouth,  bore  a  feai 
ful  resemblance  to  Koomhbbr  (the  native  wax 
for  Alligator),  and  the  report  soon  sprea 
that  the  prophesy  alluded  to  the  Commandi 
of  the  British  forces--*that  he  had,  indeec 
already  fulfilled  it,  by  draining  all  the  wat( 
from  the  moat,  which  no  other  alligator  Goul 
have  done,  and,  as  an.  unavoidable  conseqaenci 
Bhurtpore  must  fall  before  the  English  Koonc 
heer. 

'  Fearful  was  the  panio  that  the  whispere 
intelligence  caused  in  the  city-r-they  stiJ 
fought,  indeed',  and  tried  to  save  their  strong 
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hold — but  they  fought  like  men  who  knew  all 
eflbrt  useless^  and  believed  they  were  contend- 
ing against  Heaven. 

At  length,  the  mines  were  reported  finii^ed 
— the  breaches  were  to  be  effected  that  night, 
and  orders  were  given  to  the  troops  to  be  under 
arms,  ready  to  march  at  day-break.  It  was 
resolved  to  carry  Bhurtpore  by  assault. 

The  fourteenth  and  fifty-ninth  foot  were  to 
head  the  storming  parties  at  the  opposite 
breaches ;  the  native,  and  other  European  regi- 
nfents  were  to  defile  and  form  behind  thesCf 

while  the  sixteenth  Lancers,  and Light 

Dragoons  covered  the  assault. 

All  these  arrangements  were  made,  and  the 
evening  closed  in  peace  on  the  17th  of  January, 
1826. 

The  men  were  sleeping  quietly  in  their  tents, 

recruiting  to  be  prepared  for  the  fatigues  of 

the  morrow,  the  moon  was  shining  full  and 

brightly  over  the  citadel  of  the  devoted  place, 
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and  shedding  a  broad^  clear  light  over  the 
plain  where  so  many  were  sleeping  for  the  last 
time  until  they  ''  slept  the  sleep  that  knows  no 
waking,"  when  suddenly  a  noise  like  the  firing 
of  a  hundred  cannon  was  heard — the  ground 
shook — the  sky  was  darkened  by  the  huge 
masses  of  stone  and  earth  which  were  hurled 
high  into  the  air,  and  then  descended  to  the 
ground,  with  deafening  sound. 

Two  huge  breaches  were  efiected  by  that 
explosion — the  walls  of  the  impregnable  city 
were  now  laid  open  to  the  enemy. 

Captain  Irvine,  who  had  conducted  all  the 
operations,  and  had  insisted  on  performing  the 
dangerous  service  of  setting  fire  to  the  mine, 
himself  was  thrown  with  great  violence  to  the 
ground,  and  severely  injured.  He  received  no 
wound,  indeed,  but  suffered  for  many  years 
afterwards,  in  consequence. 

The  first  stunning  shock  over,  his  thoughts 
instantly  returned  to  the  completion  of  the  en- 
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^    He  was  assisted  to  Lord  Comber- 
tent 
is  done,  my  lord,"  said  he,  '^nothing  now 

s  but  to  ascertain  if  the  breaches  are 

ntly    extensive    to    admit    the    troops. 

loo  has  made  the  18th  a  lucky  day  for 

Imrtpore  will  fall  to-morrow." 

liom  can  you  trust    to    examine    the 

i,  myself,  my  lord,  to  be  sure — I  should 

e  to  delegate  that  duty  to  any  one." 

irely,  in  your  present  state,  you  will  not 

e  alone  through  them  ?" 

38,  oh  yes,  my  lord.     No  one  could  assist 

i  they  might  encumber  my  proceedings. 

is  little  risk,  for  I  shall  soon  have  com- 

the  necessary  survey." 

ben  take  a  glass  of  wine  with  me,  to  our 

I,  and  then  away,  for  you  must  return 

port  progress." 

ne  was  quite  recruited  by  the  tumbler  of 
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sparkling  champaign  with  which  Lord  Comber- 
mere  presented  him — and  then,  alone,  he 
traversed  every  part  of  the  trenches,  even 
penetrating  into  the  city.  The  next  morning, 
the  men,  as  they  ascended  the  trench,  recc^- 
nised  his  footsteps  on  the  newly-turned  earth.* 
Irvine  returned  to  assure  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  that  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
the  troops  from  storming  the  place  the  next 
morning. 


*  I  do  not  know  whether  my  orthography  be  quite  correct, 
or  whether  this  gallant  officer  is  still  living  ;  but  I  beg  to  as- 
sure my  readers  that  the  circumstance  related  above  is  an  in- 
disputable fact ;  Captain  Irvine  (or  Irving)  was  compelled  to 
retain  to  England  in  consequence  of  the  injuries  he  then  re- 
ceived, and  his  imprudent  exertions  immediately  afterwards  ; 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  his  subsequent  fate.  I 
trust  he  is  still  living  to  enjoy  the  -consideration  and  respect 
which  his  conduct  on  all  occasions  so  well  merited ;  and  should 
these  humble  pages  ever  meet  his  eye,  I  trust  he  may  feel  some 
part  of  the  pleasure  in  recalling  these  scenes,  which  the  author 
does  in  recording  them,  and  contributing  his  powers  to  the 
"  stemning  of  oblivion's  tide"  when  it  would  obliterate  the  good 
and  the  noble  from  our  minds. 
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)n  let  the  men  be  ready  to  march  at 

"  said  Lord  Combermere  to  his  oufet- 

:  and  they  haatened  to  give  the  neoea- 

Bra. 

before  day  dawned  an  officer  entered 

8  tent.     He  started  up  and  saw  that  it 

krevor. 

rdon,  I  have  been  considering  how  nn- 

very  thing  mnst  necessarily  be.     How 

us  will  be  in  eternity  before  night, 
ve  brought  you  this  letter,  in  case — ^ 
le,  come.  Major,  this  is  too  bad — I 

I  was  to  take  my  first  lesson  in  a 
life  under  your  tuition -*you  must  not 
>  to  be  gloomy." 

11,  but,  Bawdon,  listen  to  me.  I  do 
self,  anticipate  evil,  but  still,  we  have 
task  before  us  to-day,  and  if  anything 
ccur — in  short,  if  you  will  promise  to 
xge  of  this,  and  open  it,  in  case  of  my 

shall  be  satisfied." 
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*^  I  will,  indeed ;  and  you  may  rely  on 
complying  with  any  wishes  it  may  contai' 
but  I  hope  for  better  fortune." 

^*  So  do  I ;  but  it  is  as  well  to  be  prepar^^ 
Hark  I  there  is  the  bugle—  we  have  no  time 
lose.     Good  bye,  my  dear  boy,  God  bless  yoi 

Rawdon   grasped   his   friend's   hand  as 
mounted  his  horse.     Rostrevor  gallopped  to  tl 
ChiePs  tent^  and  Rawdon  to  the  lines  of 
regiment." 

The  word  was  given  to  **  advance  l^    Tfc=^ 
gallant  British  soldiers  led  on  the  attack, 
were   well  supported   by  the    equally    brai 
native  troops.     On  they  march — they  ascei 
the  breaches — the  foremost  enter  the  city — tl 
cannon  pour  their  destructive  fire  on  thei 
from  the  walls,  and  the  brave,  but  despairii 
J&ts  oppose  them  hand  to  hand — but  it  is 
vain.     Street  by  street  is  disputed,  but  the 
at  length  surround  them  on  all  sides,  and  tbey^ 
retreat  with  great  difficulty  to  the  citadel — their 
last  hope. 
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But  the  die  is  cast,  and  lost — the  destroying 
Koomheer  is  indeed  in  their  strong-hold— the 
citadel — their  last  resource  is  taken — they  are 
compelled  to  own  themselves  conquered.  Here 
and  there,  indeed,  a  few  J&ts,  preferring  death 
to  acknowledging  themselves  vanquished,  are 
still  struggling  with  straggling  parties  of  the 
British  forces — but  as  a  people  they  are 
destroyed. 

For  the  first  time,  Bhurtpore  owns  a  con- 
queror. The  Union  Jack  waves  above  the 
citadel.  The  impregnable  seat  of  native  rule 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  victor— < to  whom  the  loss 
was  so  slight,  as  scarcely  to  damp  the  joys  of 
conquest. 

Sixty  lacs  of  rupees  were  found  in  Bhurt- 
pore— and  the  native  opinion  of  British  invin- 
cibility  was  firmly  established. 

The  loss  on  our  side  amounted  only,  includ- 
ing killed  and  wounded,  to  about  a  thousand  men, 
but  when  all  had  returned  to  their  quarters, 
D  5 
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and  tranquillity  was  established^   ther 
two  discovered  to  be  missing,  whose  1 
severely  felt.     Neither  Rostrevor  nor 
was  any  where  visible. 
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CHAPTER    IIL 


*^oup  les  Anglais,  ils  se  r^ouissaient  tri&tement,  selon  le 
^*«me  de  leur  pays." 

Fboissakt. 
Cambian  per  questo 

Spesso  i  nomialle  cose.    In  nm  veduto 

G  timore  h  prudenza, 

Modestia  la  viltli ;  veduta  in  altri, 

£*Yilt&]amode8tia, 

La  prudenza  i  timor.    Quindi  poi  siamo, 

Si  contend  di  noi ;  quindi  succede 

Che  tardi  il  ben,  subito  il  mal  si  crede. 

Metastasio. 


^  must  now  entreat  our  readers  to  accom- 
^7  us  to  Bawdon  Court  and  listen  to  a  dis- 
•^ion  which  was  carried  on  between  the 
^ors  of  the  family,  on  the  very  important 
Qt  of  spending  a  season  in  London. 
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A  period  of  nine  years  had  elapsed  since  we 
saw  two  blooming,  but  almost  childish  beings 
awaiting  their  brother's  return  from  College — 
they  were  now  transformed  into  graceful,; ele- 
gant young  women ;  young  in  years,  but  still 
os^ore  youthful  in  appearance. 

Fanny  and  Many  Anne  Rawdon  had  not  yet 
visited  London,  and  their  father,  anxious  to 
gratify  their  every  wish,  and  reaUy  feeling  that 
it  might  be  advantageous  to  them  to  mix  in 
more  general  society  than  the  country  afforded, 
had,  at  last,  received  a  promise  from  Lady 
Helen,  that  she  would  take  it  into  consideration. 

Lady  Helen  had  many  scruples  on  the 
subject;  her  daughters  were  at  present,  so 
exactly  what  she  most  desired  to  see  them,  that 
any  change  appeared  certain  to  be,  not  an  im- 
provement. The  character  of  Lady  Brooke, 
whom  they  generally  saw  for  a  few  ^  weeks 
every  year,  when  she  visited  Lady  Carlton, 
had  altered  so  much,  and  become  so  odious  a 
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^  to  Lady  Helen,  that  ehe  shrank  from  the 
<i  of  giving  hex  own  upright,  amiable 
ighters  that  knowledge  of  '^  the  world " 
ich  had  at  least  contributed  to  render  Lady 
ooke  so  unpleasing :  yet  the  anxious  mother 
B  truly  desirous  to  make  ^er  family  happy. 
e  could  not,  therefore,  decide  hastily. 
'*  Well,  my  love,"  said  Sir  Lewis,  one  even- 
j,  "  I  hope  you  have  resolved  to  grace  the 
stropolis  with  your  presence  this  season  ?" 
'*  Indeed,  I  do  not  yet  know.  Fanny,  what 
you  say  to  the  plan  ?" 

"  Oh !  I  should  enjoy  it  beyond  every  thing, 
imma !  We  have  heard  so  much  of  its 
Asures  that  I  cannot  help  wishing  to  expen- 
se them.  I  do  long  so  much  to  hear  an 
)era — that  is  my  greatest  desire.  Don't  you 
nember,  -Mary  Anne,  how  very  much  Horace 
ed  to  tell  us  about  the  German  Operas  ?  I 
ve  always  wished  to  go  to  one  since." 
^'  My   memory  is   not  sp    good    as  yours. 
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Fanny,''  said  Mary  Anne,  smiling.  '^  I  cannot 
remember  Horace  ever  mentioning'the  subject. 
It  was  Captain  Boehampton  who  was  so  en- 
thusiastic about  them.  For  my  part^  I  shall  be 
very  much  delighted  to  go,  but  I  dare  say  I 
shall  be  quite  as  glad  to  return.  I  cannot  ima- 
gine any  person  liking,  as  Lady  Brooke  does, 
to  remain  almost  the  whole  of  every  year  with 
no  better  view  than  that  of  streets  and  houses. 
How  very  much  she  is  altered  ?" 

"  She  is  indeed,"  replied  Lady  Helen,  "  and 
has  acquired  a  most  un pleasing  expression  of 
countenance;  she  appears  very  unhappy  with 
Sir  Edward— at  least,  discontented  in  his 
society,  and  only  satisfied  when  surrounded  by 
others." 

"  I  do  wonder,"  returned  Mary  Anne,  "  that 
she  can  act  as  she  does  to  her  husband :  he  is 
so  amiable  and  gentlemanly,  and  for  many 
years  appeared  so  devotedly  attached  to  her, 
that  I  am  sure  it  must  be  her  own  fault  if  he 
is  now  altered." 


i 


\ 
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jexBOD,"  replied  ber  mother,  could  long 

ardent  affection  for  one  who  con- 

miced  8uch  decided  coldneu  and  in- 

as  she  has  done.    Even  dnring  the 

of  their  married  life,  ehe  evidently 

the  attentions  of  any  stranger  to  his. 

lever  consulted  either  his  taste  or  his 

and  it  was,  as  she  boasted  to  Lady 

enltirely  through  her  intrigues,  or  (as 

d   denominate    it)  management   that 

ird  went  into  Parliament,  and  she  re- 

>r  freedom." 

'  wretched  the  husband  of  such  a 
lust  be !"  exclaimed  Fanny,  ^^  perhaps 
lot  be  quite  fair  to  expect  her  to  show 
ardent  attachment  she  might  have  felt 
nger  person  ;  but  still,  Sir  Edward  is  so 
s  kind  of  man  of  whom  a  woman  can 
y  to  whom  she  can  look  up,  with  affec- 
confidence,  that  I  think  his  wife  ought 
fectly  happy." 
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**  I  do  not  agree  in  all  yonr  feelings,  Fanc:^^/; 
said  her  sister.     ^'  I  should  have  imagined  t-^^ 
Sir  Edward,  (who  is  always  considered  a  r^O^ 
handsome  man),  with  his  great  talents,  and  v^7      j 
pleanng  manners,  would  be  far  more  likely  ^ 
inspire  very  warm  and  devoted  love  thfti^  ^ 
much  younger  person.     He  appears  so  exactly 
the  sort  of  man  to  whom  a  young  wife  wo^u^ 
ding— on  whose  affection  she  could  so  oobB* 
dently  rely." 

**  Catherine  does  not  think  so,"  ohse^^^ 
Lady  Helen,  *^  on  the  contrary  she  appea^^  *^ 
take  a  contradictious  sort  of  pleasure  in  ^^^^ 
thinking  differently  from  him.  He  is  the  ijoo®* 
amiable  person  I  ever  knew,  or  he  w^^*^'^ 
assuredly  sometimes  resent  her  conduct." 

"  Well,  ladies,  what  is  your  decision  ?'*  a^i®" 
Sir  Lewis,  just  then  entering  the  room.    *^  ^^ 
go,  or  not  to  go  ?     Am  I  to  prepare  to  esc^i^ 
you  through  Vanity  Fair,  or  do  you  remain  m 
Yorkshire  T 
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'  Ko,  papa,"  said  Faony,  ^^  you  need  not 
^  yourself,  we  are  not  going  to  *  waste  our 
^tness  on  the  desert  air'  any  longer,  are  we 
tnmar 

^  I  believe,  my  love,  that  we  shall  be  obliged 
l^ratify  these  girls." 

Then  I  should  strongly  advise  you  to  b^n 
r  preparation :    only  take  care  you  do  not 
all  relish  for  a  country  life,  as  your  old 
id  has  done." 

I  do  not  fear  that,"  said  Lady  Helen, 
itherine  never  really  liked  a  quiet  life  ;  she 
educated  to  shine  in  the  world,  and  we 
b  admit  that  she  does  so." 
Yes,  she  is,  by  all  accounts,  the  Queen  of 
don.  I  should  not  be  greatly  surprised  if 
<?ere  scarcely  to  recognise  us  in  London." 
We  shall  be  very  happy  to  visit  her,  if  she 
Jars  cordial,"  said  Lady  Helen,  **  but  of 
Be,  if  the  acquaintance  be  not  agreeable  to 
it  will  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  us." 


i 
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All  being  now  decided,  preparations  were 
made  for  their  first  appearance  in  the  world  of 
London.  Their  excursions  had  not  extended, 
hitherto,  beyond  Scarborough  and  Bedcar, 
and  the  younger  branches  of  the  family^  not 
yet  emancipated  from  the  school-room,  were 
almost  uproarious  in  their  glee. 

In  a  short  time,  they  were  comfortably  esta- 
blished in  London,  and  no  sooner  was  their 
arrival  announced  than  they  found  themselves 
surrounded  by  friends. 

Their  first  visiter  was  Lady  Brooke,  who 
made  her  appearance  one  morning,  while  they 
were  still  at  breakfast. 

"  I  fear,"  said  she,  *'  that  I  have  intruded  at 
a  most  unreasonable  hour,  but  I  was  resolved 
to  find  you  at  home,  and  be  the  first  to  welcome 
you  on  your  arrival." 

*'  It  is  indeed,"  said  Sir  Lewis,  *'  a  most 
gracious  act  on  the  part  of  a  sovereign,  to 
welcome  in  person   such  humble  subjects  as 
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,  but  I  must  not  allow  you  to  spoil  my 
)  for  their  future  country  life,  by 
dm  too  deep  an  insight  into  the  myate- 
inr  kingdom." 

need  not  fear  me.  Sir  Lewis — such 
balls  and  parties,  to  be  enjoyed  at  all, 
but  sparingly  partaken  of— one  soon 
weary — there  is  little  pleasure,  and 
ible  attending  them ;  and  I,  for  one, 
ily  disgusted — '  le  jeu  ne  vaut  pas  la 
"  The  lady  threw  herself  into  a 
gue^  as  she  concluded  a  speech,  which 
*om  her  lips,  might  well  be  deemed 
ie.     Her  countenance,  indeed,  showed 

at  ease,  and  for  some  minutes,  she 
her  reclined  in  silence,  lost  in  a  train 
id  painful  thought, 
[elen,  as  her  own  two  fresh  blooming 

sat  on  each  side  of  the  woman  of  the 
uld  not  help  contrasting  them  with 
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Lady  Brooke  was  only  a  very  few  J^^ 
older  than  Alias  Bawdon— but  she  app^^ 
faded  and  worn,  and  might  have  passed  m 
the  morning  for  her  senior  by  twelve  or  fifl*®^ 
years. 

Lady  Brooke  at  length  broke  the  silence  by 
observing — **  I  had  almost  forgotten  my  chief 
motive  for  coming  here  to-day ;  which  is  to  as^ 
you  to  join  a  party  at  my  hoose  to-night' 
there  will  not  be  many  people,  but  all  stars  in 
their  way,  and  I  think  I  may  promise  yoQ  a 
pleasant  evening,  as  there  are  many  whom  y^Q 
will  really  like  to  know. 

Lady  Helen,  thanking  her  for  her  kindnesai 
accepted  the  invitation  with  pleasure,  and  the 
visiter  soon  after  departed. 

Fanny  observed  how  very  cordial  and  agree- 
able Lady  Brooke  had  been,  and  how  m^ 
they  had  misjudged  her  character. 

The  evening  came  at  length,  and  the  dibU' 
tantes  prepared  for  their  first  London  party* 
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When  they  entered  the  gorgeous  suite  of 
rooms  in  which  their  hostess  and  her  guests 
were  assembled,  they  created  a  uniyersal  sen- 
sation. Two  new  faces,  even  had  they  pos- 
sessed far  less  pretensions  to  beauty,  would 
have  been  at  any  time,  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  circle :  what  then  was  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  two  sisters,  bearing  no  resemblance  to 
each  other,  yet  each  perfect  in  figure,  face,  and 
contour. 

Catherine,  dressed  with  great  taste,  and 
looking  very  handsome,  rose  and  welcomed 
them  cordially,  introducing  them  to  the  other 
guests.  The  Kawdons  found  that  they  were 
already  acquainted  with  some  of  the  party, 
and  soon  formed  a  centre  of  attraction  to 
several  young  men,  who,  biases  with  the  per- 
petual recurrence  of  the  same  persons,  and  the 
same  conventional  manners,  hailed  the  appear- 
ance of  our  young  friends  with  especial  delight. 

Lady  Brooke,  meantime  was  most  assidu- 
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ouslj  attended  by  a  young  man  who  leant  over 
the  back  of  the  sofa,  and  talked  incessantly  to 
her ;  presently  he  bent  his  head,  and  she  said 
something  in  a  very  low  voice.  He  remained 
a  few  minutes  longer  with  her,  then  rose,  and 
took  a  chair  near  Mary  Anne. 

He  addressed  her,  and  as  she  replied  she 
raised  her  eyes,  but  they  did  not  encounter 
his;  he  appeared  to  possess  the  disagreeable 
pecqliarity  of  invariably  averting  his  eyes  from 
the  person  with  whom  he  was  conversing. 

Finding  his  companion  a  novice  in  London 
society,  he  proceeded  to  give  her  a  sketch  of 
the  guests,  with  which  she  might  have  been 
amused  but  for  the  extreme  ill-nature  which 
coloured  every  observation ;  he  appeared  to 
know  every  one,  but  to  see  only  their  faults  or 
their  vices. 

"  I  do  not  see  Sir  Edward  in  the  room," 
observed  the  lady. 

^'  It  is  fortunate  there  is  no  one  but  myself 
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^  that  speeofa,"  replied  her  companion, 
loed,  Miss  Rawdon,  I  should  have  thought 
yon  would  have  known  that  the  house  of 
1  of  the  world,  like  Sir  Edward  Brooke, 
cisely  the  only  place  where  no  one  would 

of  finding  him.  He  would  be  little 
ed  if  he  heard  your  observation.'* 
[e  must  be  very  much  altered  if  that  be 
true,"  said  Mary  Anne,  not  noticing  the 
ling  glance  her  companion  gave  as  she 
^^  We  all  thought  him  so  very  domestic 
[  am  quite  surprised  to  hear  of  such  a 
e  in  his  character." 

le  would  feel>  doubtless,  highly  honored 
e  interest  Miss  Bawdon  evinces  for  his 
re,"  replied  her  companion,  in  a  sarcastic 
er. 
)h,  we  have  known  him  a  very  long  time. 

since  his  marriage  with  our  old  play- 
V,  But  I  forget  that  he  has  duties  here 
ke  him    from    home>  of  which  we  know 
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nothing  when  he  is  at  Carlton  HalL  Of  course 
he  has  to  attend  the  House.  Only  we  rustics, 
you  know,  think  the  presence  of  the  gentleman 
indispensable  for  party-giving." 

^'  St.  Stephen's  is  a  capital  excuse  for  those 
who  require  one  to  cover  their  erratic  pro- 
pensities." 

^^  Oh,  indeed  you  do  not  know  him  if  you 
think  he  would  condescend  to  any  subterfuge. 
But  there  he  is^  to  answer  for  himself.  See^ 
he  is  talking  to  that  lady  in  the  recess." 

At  this  moment  Mary  Anne  caught  his  eye ; 
he  was  indeed  engaged  in  conversation,  but  his 
attention  was  evidently  given  to  that  part  of 
the  room  where  Lady  Brooke  and  the  BawdoAli 
were  sitting,  and  apparently,  with  no  very 
pleased  feelings.  Mary  Anne  looked  at 
Catherine^  and  saw,  with  surprise,  that  she  had 
turned  deadly  pale,  and  seemed  as  if  she  were 
about  to  faint.  She  quickly,  however,  recovered 
her  self-possession,  but  rose,  and  joined  the 
party  in  the  adjoining  room. 
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^ary  Anne  had  been  so  sarpruied  by  the 
^^ession  of  Sir  Edward's  countenance,  and 
dy  Brooke^s  evident  agitation,  that  she  did 
^  al  first  observe  that  her  companion  and 
S-constitated  eicenme  had  quitted  her  side, 
1  when  she  became  aware  of  his  absence,  she 
t  no  cause  for  regret,  especially  as  Sir 
iirard  joined  her  party,  shook  hands  very 
^dially  with  them  all,  and  then  took  the 
Sant  chair  by  the  side  of  Mary  Anne. 
*  Will  Miss  Bawdon  think  me  very  imperti- 
it,"  he  began,  in  a  low  tone,  ^'  if  I  venture 
oonoder  myself  as  her  old  friend,  and  to 
•Ume  some  of  the  privileges  that  belong  to 
iiappy  a  position  ?  May  I  inquire  who  in* 
■duced  you  to  the  gentleman  who  was  by 
tir  side  when  I  entered  the  room  ?*' 
^^  I  believe  Lady  Brooke  introduced  him 
^ODg  others  to  us,  in  a  general  way,  when  we 
tered ;  but  for  the  especial  acquaintance  he 
Produced  himself.  Why  do  you  ask?" 
*•  Because  Lord  Wy  ville  would  not  be  either 
vou  n.  K 
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a  creditable  or  a  pleasant  acquaintance.  ^ 
has  not,  I  trust,  advanced  very  far  in  yourgc^ 
graces." 

^^  Indeed  no.     I  did   not    even    know  h 
name ;  and  the  conversation  we  have  had  b 
not,  by  any  means,  rendered   me  anxious 
renew  the  acquaintance." 

^^  I  am  truly  glad  to  hear  it— I  acknowled 
that  I  had  feared  the  reverse,  seeing  his  gn 
efforts  to  be  very  agreeable." 

^'  Indeed  I"  said  Mary  Anne,  in  a  quiet  toi 
and  with  a  slight  smile,  ^'  he  must  be  vc 
ignorant  indeed  of  women,  if  he  thinks  thi 
capable  of  enjoying  such  conversation  as  hi& 

''  Then  I  may  presume  you  are  not  one^ 
those  who  are  rendered  happy  only  by  hearii 
their  perfections  contrasted  with  the  faults 
others." 

*'  I  see  you  are  acquainted  with  his  lordsb 
Truth  obliges  me  to  allow  that  praise  is  a  pi  < 
sant  thing — and  even  when  a  little  too  libei 
to  be  just,  inclines  us  to  like  the  person  wi 
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°^W8  it^but  it  mnst  not  be  such  praise  as 

^^  WyviUe's." 

**  Indeed — why  not  ?" 

*^  Becanse  it  is  so  evident  that  his  lordship  is 

deficient  in  both  judgment  and  sincerity.     He 

appears  to  be  trying  to  blind  you  to  something 

^lich  he  wishes  to  conceal,  by  flattery  which 

^^ot  be  just — and  when  you  find  he  does  not 

^  the  characters  of  others  with  the  same 

*®iUency,  you  feel  he  has  some  sinister  motive." 

'^  It  is  a  great  pity  he  cannot  hear  your 

^^^^^rks — such  a  critiqu'e  might  benefit  even 
kim.» 

**  Is  he  then  so  very  vile  a  character  ?" 

^^  He  is  a  man  with  whom  no  one  would  as- 

'^ate,  who,  knowing  his  character,  possessed 

^ther  honour  or  principle  themselves,"  replied 

^ir  Edward,  in  a  stern  and  decided  manner. 

And  how  he  has  obtained  the  entree  of  this 

*^ti8e  is  beyond  my  comprehension.     He  is  a 

^an  who  has  incurred  the  deepest  disgrace — a 

**^n  who  ought  not  to  be  admitted  into  society 

£   3 
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at   all — and    with    whom    no    woman  con(-^ 
appear  intimate  without  justly  incurring  sever^ 


censure." 


Observing  that  Mary  Anne  appeared  greatl]i 
distressed,  he  added — 

*^  Pardon  me,  my  dear  Miss  Bawdon,  I  have 
been  led  away  by  the  indignation  I  could  not 
but  feel,  at  finding  such  a  man  a  guest  in  my 
house.  You  are  a  novice,  and  could  not  possi- 
bly be  blamed,  even  if  you  had  felt  any  difier- 
ent  sentiments  to  those  you  have  expresses 
concerning  him — for  Be  is  plausible  as  well  as 
unprincipled,  and  would  have  blinded 
woman  but  one  of  a  very  clear  and  sound  u- 
derstanding — you  were  not  aware  of  the 
uf  estimation  in  which  he  is  held  ;  but  no 
present,  excepting  your  family,  can  plead  eJh 
same  excuse.  But,"  he  continued,  courteous//, 
^^  we  will  dismiss  from  our  minds  so  unpleasiiigf 
a  subject.  You  do  not  know  the  people  hen^ 
and  to  be  ignorant  of  them  and  their  biogra- 
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P'^^es  is  to  ^  argne  yourself  unknown/    Shall 
*  fiirnish  you  with  *  le  carte  du  pays  f  " 

de  proceeded  to  sketch  the  different  charac- 
^^in  the  room — bringing  their  virtues  and 
^eiits  prominently  forward,  and  adding  amus- 
^  anecdotes  connected  with  them. 

Sir  Edward  shone  in  conversation.  He  pee- 
^^ssed  great  command  of  language,  brilliant 
^t,  a  most  excellent  memory,  and  an  amiable 
disposition.  Mary  Anne  found  him  a  most 
<diarming  companion,  and  he  too,  in  the  evi- 
dent pleasure  she  took  in  listening  to  him,  felt 
^  happiness  which  his  wife's  society  had  never 
horded  him — the  happiness  of  knowing  he 
^u  appreciated ;  and  to  a  man  of  great  ac- 
quirement, and  a  highly  intellectual  mind, 
^here  was  a  great  charm  in  the  freshness,  and 
^^inality,  as  well  as  the  good  sense  which 
^^baracterised  her. 

*'And  who  are  those  very  distinguished- 
^king  people  on  that  ottoman  ?"  she  enquired, 
Wh^  he  had  completed  his  portraits. 
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^^  They  are  indeed  distingaished,"  said 
'^  but  as  it  is  not  for  their  excellence^  I  did 


introduce  you  to  them.     May  I  venture  to 
your  opinion  of  my  sketches?'* 

*'  Oh,  I  like  them  extremely  I  1  was  ju^^ 
recalling  them,  and  considering  how  singuls^^ 
is  the  glass  through  which  we  view  others— — 
how  invariably  it  colours  objects  with  somp*^ 
trace  of  our  own  dispositions.  Could  I  repear^ 
your  accounts  exactly,  and  those  of  the  sam^^ 
persons  with  which  Lord  Wy  ville  favoured  m( 
it  would  be  impossible  to  recognise  them 
portraits  of  the  same  individuals." 

'^  I  hope  I  may  consider  that  as  a  compl 
ment — for  certainly  it  would  not  be  very  gral 
fying  to  me  to  imagine  that  there  exists  ai 
resemblance  between  us.     But  with  regard       to 
our  estimate  of  the  characters  of  others,  I    4J0 
think  we  are  often  far-  too  severe.     The  wori/ 
is  a  better  one  than  we  are  taught  to  believe  it 
— whether  we  judge  from   the   opinions  of  a 
misanthrope,  or  from  the  conduct  of  a  Lord 
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''^Jvaie.     Were    we   perfect    we    should   be 

Monsters,  not  men — but  there  are,  I  am  con- 

^ced,  very  few  characters  in  which  the  good 

^d  amiable  traits  do  not  greatly  preponderate 

^^er  the  evil  ones»     Yes,  statesman  as  I  am,  I 

^  silly  enough  to  believe,  to  feel  assured — that 

^Dgland  can  yet  boast  of  men  who  prefer  the 

8<H)d  of  their  country  to  their  own  greatness — 

^tisbands  who  love  their  wives  and  families — 

Mves  faithful  in  heart  as  well  as  conduct,  and 

children  who  venerate  their  parents.     Uuques- 

^onably  there  is  much  evil  in  the  world — but 

^ot  total  depravity, 

*'  What  a  singular  doctrine  for  a  legislator  to 
Hold,**  said  Mary  Anne,  gaily,   **  you   surely 
^ould  not  venture  your  reputation  for  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  by  asserting  such  opinions 
^n  public.     But,  seriously — if  such  be  indeed 
%he  case,  how  is  it  that  so  much  is  said  and 
^tten  of  the  corruptness  of  the  present  day 
—the  ingratitude  of  the  world— the  deteriora- 
tion of  society — since  *  the  good  old  times  V  " 
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*^  Simply  because  it  is  the  fashion  to  deck 
in  that  style,  and  you  might,  yoa  know,  (as 
old  play  says)  *  as  well  be  out  of  the  world 
out  of  the  fashion.'  People  who  are  too  ign 
ant  to  know,  or  too  indolent  to  think  w 
accuracy,  imagine  that  by  thus  talking  tl 
establish  their  reputation  for  wisdom  and  se 
—and  very  much  annoyed  they  would  be;, 
doubt,  if  they  were  to  gain  even  a  slight 
sight  into  the  much-admired  '  days  of  yc 
Even  the  most  miserable  are  in  a  better  ooi 
tion  now  than  they  were  then ;  and  I  «ho 
like  to  punish  grumblers  of  the  higher  on 
with  a  sort  of  poetical  justice,  by  transport 
them  from  their  luxurious  rooms,  Turl 
carpets,  elegant,  commodious  furniture  ( 
refined  cuisine,  to  the  bare,  rush-strev 
apartments  of  other  days,  when  a  Soyerei 
breakfasted  on  beaf-steaks  and  ale,  and  boj 
the  ears  of  her  maids,  and  lords-in-waiting 
and  the  poor  dandies  had  no  mirrors  by  wfai 
to  arrange  their  toilet.'' 
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That  would  surely  be  a  severe  puniabmeDt, 
^^  ^wardy  for  a  little  harmless  discontent.'* 

**  Kot  barmlesa,  Miss  Bawdon  I  Why  should 
^'^re  be  all  those  jealousies  and  heart-barnings 

^t  now  exbt  in  society  ?     Why  that  rejoicing 

• 

^   the  misfortunes  of  others,  and    retailing 

evQiy  scandalous    report    with    such  evident 

d^'gbt   as  we  see  done  daily  and  hourly  in 

^Very  rank  and  grade,  but  because  a  spirit  of 

.    Scumbling  is  abroad  in  the  land,  every  individual 

lenders  himself  unhappy  by  fancying  he  is  not 

^  his  proper  sphe^,  and  if  we  do  not  meet 

^ith  warm  friendship  and  devoted  fidelity    in 

QV€iy  quarter,   we  assert  unhesitatingly  that 

8Uoh  things  do  not  exist,  never  thinking  of  ask- 

^'^gour  own  hearts  the  question,  '%do  we  de- 

®erve  thus  to  find  them  ?"    This  is  one  grand 

®vil— another  is  the  propensity  in  the  human 

^^ni  to  judge  of  others   by  itself.      This  is 

^^  ignorant — the  half-educated — the  inhabi- 

^^U  of  country  towns  and   paltry  villages — 

'lowing  but  one  set  of  opinions,  one  uniform 

E  5 
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line  of  action,  whatever  is  new  in  either  is 
Btrange-whatever  is  strange  must,  of  necessity, 
be  wrong — even  if  they  cannot,  by  the  most 
Indian-rubber-like-measurement  make  an  action 
criminal  in  itself,  they  are  sure  to  assign  an  evil 
motive  for  it — But  even  where  intercourse  with 
society,  and  the  advantages  of  travel  have  given 
us  somewhat  more  enlarged  views,  we  still  are 
too  apt  to  measure  the  habits,  manners,  opi- 
nions, of  others  by  our  own,  and  in  proportion 
as  they  vary  from  this  extraordinary  standard^ 
assert  them  to  be  wrong  or  vicious— not  con- 
sidering the  differences  naturally  created  by 
education  and  other  extraneous  circumstances 
acting  on  dispositions  as  various  as  the  diffe- 
rent kind^  of  vegetation — we  make  no  allow- 
ances for  the  faults  of  others,  whatever  our  own 
may  be." 

^^  But  this  illiberality  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  consequence  of  a  defective  education  ?*' 

**  Undoubtedly.  A  child,  from  its  ignorance, 
finds  every  fresh  sight  a  wonder — and  we  may 
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^pare  the  uneducated  to  children.     As  a 

P^f  of  this,  place  among  bourgeoises  a  person 

^^  liberal  education,  refined  manners,  and  ex- 

*®Jlffl?e  knowledge   of  the  world,  how  quickly 

^^  he  accommodate  himself  to  them  without 

^teriog  his  own  na^ture — but  however  long  he 

^^7  reside  among  them,  he  still  puzzles  them 

^Itiiost  as  much  as  on  the  first  day  of  their  ac- 

^tiaiotance — he  has  seen   variety  of  manners, 

*^^its,  minds —consequently,  he  has  ceased  to 

bonder,  and  allows  that  there  may   be  excel- 

"^^nce  even  in  those  from  whom  he  differs  most 

^V-idely  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  undergoes  a 

^^rt  of  petty   martyrdom  among  them  :    his 

^ordsare  distorted— his  actions  misconstrued — 

^^  errors  magnified,  until  in  self-defence,  he 

either  leads  a  hermit's  life,  to  the  destruction, 

^rhaps,  of  his  health  and  his  prospects,  or  he 

^es  to  a  metropolis,  to  find  in  crowded  streets 

that  peace  and  benevolence  of  spirit  which  the 

country,  with  all  its  boasted  attractions,  cannot, 

in  that  rank  of  life,  afford.     There  is  sufficient 
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hanhness  of  judgment  however,  in  London 
Kfe.- 

^^  The*  view  you  give  me  is  rather  alarming 
to  such  a  novice  as  I  am,"  said  Mary  Anne,  ^'  I 
should  not  like  to  be  so  hastily  condemned." 

*^  Perhaps  you  do  not  thus  condemn  others  ; 
but  allow  that  men  may  be  good  and  clever^ 
and  that  women  may  be  beautiful,  although 
neither  minds  nor  faces  resemble  yours  ;  if  my 
idea  of  your  character  be  correct,  you  will  pass 
unscathed  even  through  the  ordeal  of  London 
society.  I  should  not  promise  you  the  same 
indemnity  if  your  dibut  were  to  be  made  in 
the  country.     But  how  do  you  like  town  ?" 

^^  I  am  not  yet  sufficiently  experienced  to 
decide ;  I  think  I  shall  enjoy  one  season,  but 
not  desire  to  pass  another  in  London." 

Sir  Edward  conducted  Mary  Anne  to  the 
carriage,  and  retired  to  his  own  room  to  reflect 
on  the  happy  evening  he  had  spent  in  her  so- 
ciety, and  to  regret,  more  than  he  had  ever  be- 
fore done,  that  his  own  wife's  habits  were  so 
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'  ^*^fifercnt    How  great  would  be  hb  enjoyment 

^^  her  conversation,  if  she  loTed  home,  and 

^^^^^  endure  witbont  weariness,  an  evening 

^^Uhont  anj  oompaiiion    but  bimfld^*    How 

^^*^88ed  he  should  oonsider  himself  if  she  would 

^^t^rest  herself  in  his  success,  enter  into  his 

^^^^ipvs,  and  approve  his  sentiments — if  she  loved 

*^^*0[i  only  half  as  much  as  he  still  loved  her — 

^^"t  alas  I  she  was  indifferent.     There  was  no 

■ 

ie  of  welcome  to  ^eet  him,  no  loving  glance, 

look  of  gratified  pride  in  his  talents — no 

'^^iipathy   with  his  anxieties — Lady    Brooke 

'^ated  him  with  politeness,  she  conducted  his 

^'^blishment,  and  did  the  honors  of  bis  house 

^^^Ih  grace — there  were  no  bickerings,  no  posi- 

"•-"V-e  disputes,  no  aversion.     There  was  simply 

^^^fference—  he  had  had  no  faithful  friend  in 

^^B  wife — and  he  was  still  too  much  attached 

"^^  her  to  seek  for  happiness  elsewhere.     Woe 

^^  to  the  woman  who  thus  treats  a  loving  hus- 

^wid — who  permits  him  to  see  that  others  are 

^ore  anxious  for  his  happiness  than  she  is — 
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who  n^lects  her  duty  to  him  and  to  Her  fo^ 
— ^who  allows  him  to  return  home  wearied, 
worn,  and  find  himself  unthought-for  onc^ 
for— sooner  or  later  the  retribution  is  hea 
and  when  she  awakens  to  her  positioD, 
would  try  to  retrieve  her  errors,  it  is  no  lo 
practicable — ^no  !  not  though  she  seek  it 
fully  with  tears." 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


«  She  is  a  woman  of  honour 

And  has  as  many  good  qualities 

As  women  of  honour  usuaUy  have, 
I  know  it — and  am  therefore  uneasy." 

Db.  Hoadlbt. 

"  Their  crimes 
t^d  haunt  them,  like  the  smoke  from  Himmon's  rale, 
^nd  every  night  in  dreams  they  groaned  aloud.** 

Keats. 

"         Better  'twere 
That  all  the  miseries  which  nature  owns, 
Were  ours  at  once,  than  guilt"  * 

Shakspsabk. 


t  HAVE  come  to  enquire  how  it  happened, 
^therine,  that  yoa  received,  last  night,  in  my 
>U8e9  a  man  of  so  infamous  a  character  as 
ord  Wy ville  ?"  said  Sir  Edward,  entering  his 
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wife's  boudoir,  on  the  morning  after  the  soiree, 
"  He  has  made  himself  so  notorious  that  you 
cannot  possibly  plead  ignorance — you  must 
know  that  he  is  not  a  suitable  guest  for  any  one 
who  desires  to  preserve  an  unblemished  re- 
putation." 

^'  The  world  does  not  judge  as  you  do,"  replied 
his  Lady,  '^  not  being  so  immaculate  itself,  it 
is  more  lenient  in  its  judgment  of  others.  I 
have  met  Lord  Wyville  in  unexceptionable  so- 
ciety, and  therefore,  concluded  there  «vas  no 
objection  to  my  inviting  him  here.  I  do  not 
see  that  his  position  at  present  is  at  all  different 
to  that  of  any  other  young  nobleman  of  splen- 
did prospects.  I  am  sure,  in  many  houses  his 
society  is  greatly  courted." 

'*  But  1  request  that  it  never  may  be  here  : 
I  would  also  beg  that  your  company  may  in 
future  be  more  select  than  I  found  it  last  night, 
and  shall  make  it  a  point  of  ascertaining  that 
it  is  so.  It  was  exceedingly  thoughtless  (to 
use  no  harsher  expression,)  to  bring  such  a  fa- 
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mily  as  the  Bawdons  into  the  society  of  people 
whose  very  name,  in  connection  with  theirs, 
would  be  contaminating." 

^'  The  world  does  not  judge  so  uncharitably," 
replied  Lady  Brooke,  ^^  nor  does  it  require  us 
to  draw  lines  of  demarcation  which  it  does  not 
recognise.  However,  of  course  I  shall  not  dis- 
pute your  wishes  on  the  subject.  I  trust  you 
will  do  me  the  justice  to  admit  that  I  am  an 
obedient  wife." 

^^  Believe  me,  Catherine,"  said  Sir  Edward, 
**  it  is  my  unaltered  love  for  you — ^my  regard 
for  your  unspotted  fame,  that  makes  me  so 
solicitous  that  you  should  preserve  it.  If—" 
he  paused — then  added,  in  a  deep,  low  tone — 
^'  if  I  could  believe. that  you  are  less  anxious 
on  your  own  account  than  I  am  for  you,  I 
should,  iqdeed,  deem  you  unworthy  of  my 
regard.  But  it  has  been  thoughtlessness,  has 
it  not?  You  would  not  wilfully  choose  such 
people  as  your  intimate  associates.  You  would 
not  surely  risk  the  love  and  esteem  of  your 
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husband,  for  the  sake  of  any  fancied  popu* 
larity  ?" 

^^  I  hope  I  never  have  done  so,"  she  replied 
in  a  chilling  manner,  and  with  a  voice,  the 
monotonous  tones  of  which  were  strangely 
contrasted  with  his  deep  and  impassioned 
melody.  "  I  am  not  aware,  Sir  Edward,  that 
the  world,  censorious  as  it  is,  has  ever  attempted 
to  sully  the  lustre  of  your  name,  or  my  reputa- 
tion I" 

<<  Do  you  think,*^  returned  her  husband, 
^^  that  you  should  continue  in  your  position  as 
my  wife,  the  honoured  head  of  my  family,  were 
you  not  free  from  every  aspersion  ?  Catherine," 
he  continued,  provoked  by  her  apathy, 
"  beware  I  I  have  loved  you  fervently — God  is 
my  witness  that  I  do  so  still — because  I  deem 
you  worthy  of  my  regard — but  should  I  have 
reason  to  suspect  that  such  is  not  the  case,  my 
affection  for  you  will  not  survive  an  hour. 
Beware  1" 
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He  left  her — and  she  fell  into  a  train  of 
bought  OQ  subjects  which  were,  indeed,  any 
^^  but  agreeable.     Sir  Edward  was  not  a 
'^^n  who,  when  roused,  would  admit  of  one 
^^Qient's  trifling — and  at  first  she  felt  as  if  she 
^^  not  disobey  him :  she  was  convinced  that 
^ould  be  impossible  to  retain  her  present  as- 
^^iates,  and  his    affection,  and    she    almost 
^^Ived  to  relinquish  the  connexions  which 
^  given  him  so  much  pain.    But  when  she 
^^gan  to  consider  the  means  of  accomplishing 
^^  wishes,  she  found  herself  involved  in  dif- 
^^Ulty. 

Xady  Brooke  was  a  personage  of  great  im- 

I^Ttance  in  her  own  circle,  and  by  no  means 

^^e  whose   countenance  and  protection  they 

^f)uld  relinquish  with  a  good  grace— and  she 

^^membered  that  her  very  dear  friends  had 

^me  things  in  their  power  that  would  effeo- 

^\ial]y  prevent  them  from  fearing  such  a  loss. 

She  knew  them  well  enough  to  be  aware  that 
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■elf-interest  was  the  master  passion  of  each 
member  of  the  clique^  and  that  they  would  not 
hesitate  to  grasp  at  any  means  of  keeping  her 
within  their  circle* 

She  was  miserably  uncertain  how  to  act — a 
presentiment  of  evil  was  hanging  over  her 
mind,  and  for  almost  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
she  paused  in  her  career.  The  past  rose  up 
before  her —her  falsehood  to  Horace — her 
heartlessness  towards  her  husband — she  vvi^ 
wretched,  and  she  felt  that  were  the  past  re- 
deemable, she  would  redeem  it,  at  any  cost. 

And  was  it  ?  Yes  I  It  still  was  in  her  power 
at  least  to  fulfil  her  duty  to  her  husband — and 
and  strengthen  his  love  by  her  affection — but 
alas  I  she  must  then  sacrifice  her  pre-eminence 
in  the  world  to  which  she  was  wedded. 

Still,  she  could  not  banish  the  thought  of  the 
happiness  that  might  yet  be  hers,  if  blessed 
with  her  husband's  love — a  clear  conscience — 
and  the  regard  of  the  wisest  and  best  members 
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ety — and  she  abrupt  resolved  to  take 
irery  decided  step  towards  the  accom- 
ent  of  Sir  Edward's  wishes.  Had  she 
H),  what  a  load  of  misery  would  have 
ipared  her  I  What  an  accumulation  of 
rould  she  have  escaped  I  But  her  haif- 
1  resolutions  were  not  sufficiently  strong 
ure  the  least  trial. 

was  still  meditating  when  a  loud  knock 
»rd  at  the  door,  and  in  another  moment 
Wy  ville  was  announced, 
ventured  to  intrude  at  this  unseasonable 
fair  Lady,"  said  his  lordship,  as  Lady 
:e  entered  the  drawing-room,  to  explain 
use  of  my  precipitate  retreat  last  night, 
ps  you  are  not  aware  that  Brooke  and  I 
n  very  indifferent  terms — therefore  you 
attribute  my  uncourteous  behaviour  to 
3sire  to  spare  you  the  unpleasantness  of  a 
9 — ^a  curtain  lecture— and  so  on." 
was  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  greater 
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contrast  to  the  gentle,  and  deferential  manner 
of  Sir  Edward,  than  was  presented  in  the 
familiar,  impertinent  air  of  Lord  Wyville. 
Catherine  was  much  and  painfully  struck  by 
it,  and  answered,  rather  haughtily,  that  Lord 
Wyville  could  have  only  a  very  slight  acquaint- 
ance of  the  character  of  Sir  Edward,  if  he 
thought  him  capable  of  insulting  any  one  in 
his  own  house,  but  that  as  they  certainly  were 
not  on  good  terms,  she  thought  it  would  be 
wiser  not  to  risk  the  consequences  of  another 
meeting,  and  therefore,  it  would  not  again 
be  in  her  power  to  receive  his  lordship's 
visits. 

This  was  a  most  annoying  prohibition  to  the 
young  reprobate.  It  was  one  of  the  highest 
points  of  his  ambition  to  be  considered  as  a 
member  of  Lady  Brooke's  coterie,  and  he  was 
also  earnestly  desirous  of  paying  court  to  oile 
whom  he  considered  la  plus  belle  des  belles. 
He  consoled  himself  with  the  certainty  of  meet- 
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iog  her  elsewhere,  and  trusted  to  time,  and  his 
own  ingenuity  to  favour  his  designs.  With 
these  considerations  in  his  head  he  bade  her 
farewell. 

Lady  Brooke  was  engaged  that  evening  at  a 
very  large  party  to  which  the  Rawdons  were 
also  invited.  She  was  not  inclined  to  enter 
society,  but  she  had  been  so  miserable  all  the 
day,  that  she  hoped  it  might  prove  a  relief  to 
her. 

In  her  eagerness  for  stimulas,  she  tried 
various  methods  of  killing  time,  but  at  length 
finding  all  others  ineffectual,  she  joined  an  ac- 
quaintance, notorious  for  high  play,  in  a  game 
at  icarte. 

Unable  to  fix  her  thoughts  on  the  game,  she 
played  carelessly,  and  soon  found  that  she  had 
lost  a  sum  that  would  seriously  inconvenience 
her :  she  roused  herself,  and  renewed  the  chal- 
lenge, but  her  too  great  anxiety  was  as  preju- 
dicial to  her  success  as  her  former  indifference, 
and  she  continued  to  lose. 
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Onoe  thoroughly  exdted,  she  was  eage^ 
continue  the  game— her  antagonist  was  eqoj^'^^ 
willing,  and  the  cards  were  still  in  their  ha»^^ 
when  the  first  grey  tint  that  heralded  appros-^-^ 
ing  day-light  appeared,  and  the  crowds  t:  ^M^^^ 
bad  so  lately  thronged  the  saloons,  had 
pletely  deserted  them. 

Lady  Brooke  returned  to  her  splendid 
sion,  with  a  heart  much  heavier  than  when 
had  left  it.     She  dreaded  meeting  with 
husband,  and  felt  unspeakable  relief  when 
formed  that  he  had  retired  to  his  own  r 
immediately  on  his  return  from  the  House,  ^^^  '^^ 
had  merely  enquired   where    she   was    go  ^^^^^ 
Catherine  thought  the  party  which  she  br^^*" 
just  left  by  far  the  most  disagreeable  to  wk  -^^^n 
she  had  ever  been,  and  then  came  the  quest  ^S.^^'i 
how  she  should  manage  to  pay  her  debt         ^^ 
honour.     Sir  Edward  was  most  liberal,  but    be 
would  certainly  enquire  the  purpose  for  wiMich 
she  asked  so  large  a  sum,  and  perhaps  refuse 
her  it,  or  pay  it,  and  insist  on  her  returning  to 
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>okleigh — and  living  there  for  the  future. 
^  dreaded  to  apply  to  him,  knowing  ho?r 
^tlj  he  disapproved  of  gambling  in  all  its 
Us — and  of  a  female  gambler  especially—- 
1  she  recurred,  with  something  like  comfort^ 
:he  last  words  of  her  creditor,  ^'  We  shall 

5t  to-morrow  at  Lady   L 's  if  you 

h  for  revenge."  She  would  venture  once — 
once,  more.  Fortune  surely  would  not  be 
mpropitious :  with  this  resolution,  she  sank 
>  a  troubled  sleep,  accompanied  by  painful 
ams,  in  which  cards,  and  ^' je  propose.*  were 
ingely  mingled  with  Sir  Edward's  exhorta- 
Q,  which  appeared,  to  her  distorted  imagina« 
D,  to  be  uttered  in  fierceness  and  wrath— « 
Kiy  affection  will  not  survive  an  hour  I 
ware  I** 


▼  ery  different  were  the  reminiscences  of  the 
^wdons,  connected  with  the  same  entertain* 
Vol.  iL  p 


i 
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ment  Lady  Brooke  oondenined  so  sev^^^ 
Btapid  and  unpleasant. 

Tincturing  every  oecnrrence  with  the  brS^ 
colourings  of  their  own  pare  and  happy  mir^"* 
they  had  enjoyed  it  exceedingly. 

Fanny  had  been  much  amused  by  the  ecc^^^ 
tricities  of  an  old  gentleman,  a  Lord  Dav"^^^ 
port,  who  attached  himself  to  her  with  bw^^^ 
pertinacity  that  she  felt*  at  once  diverted  ^^^^ 
annoyed.     Wherever  she  moved,  Lord  Dav-      ^^ 
port  was  her  shadow,  and  she  was,  many  ivc-^-^^ 
during  the  evening,  rallied  on  her  conquest. 

"  Do  look  at  old  Davenport,"  she  heard  ^i^^n® 
ooxcomb  say  to  another,  "  he  is  positiv*"""^^/ 
smitten  with  the  charms  of  the  young  beautrr^J* 

"  All  in  vain,  though :"  returned  his  frie        ^4 
"  she  has  not  the  appearance  of  a  girl  ^t^^^^^ 
would   sacrifice    herself    for    either    rank         or 
wealth." 

*'  Who  knows?      Stranger  things    hapl^en 
every  day.     There  might  be  many  things  wOJW 
than  such  a  connection  for  any  girl — for  to  do 
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^^^^port  justice,  he  has  the  repntation  of 
■^^g  a  yery  dever  man,  although  so  odd — and 
*he  nagy  jji^g  eccentricity.'* 

^6  objects  of  all  this  discussion  were  ap- 

P^ntly  enjojring  a  very  pleasant  tite^-tite. 

■*-^rf  Davenport  seemed  resolved  to  prove  his 

•^iJairation,  for  he  attended  Fanny  with  all  the 

^ferential  devotion  of  the  knights  of  old,  con- 

^ersed  with  her  on  all  kinds  of  subjects,  and 

**^y  entreated  permission  to  wait  on  her  on 

*«*e  following  day.     The  request  was  granted, 

*^  the  old  Lord  left  the  assembly  immediately 

*fter  their  departure,  and  while  on   his  way 

^^iJae  fell  into  a  train  of  musing  something  like 

*e  following. 

**  Charming  girl,  that  Fanny  Rawdon  1 
^^^ !  Not  the  least  affectation  I  open  as  the 
^^H>n-day,  and  nearly  as  beautiful !  Just  the 
®^^  of  creature  to  turn  a  wise  man  into  a  fool ! 
"^Ixea  the  family  is  old  and  good,  and  if  she 
^^Ve  but  a  small  fortune,  I  have  abundance  for 
*^oth !    Let  me  see  I   about  sixty  thousand  *a- 
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year !  quite  enough !  and  then  she  wou 
Buch  an  excellent  wife  I  so  affectionat 
domestici  One  may  judge  of  that 
mother  I  Then,  at  least,  there  is  one 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  gain 
consent,  and  she  would  make  such  a  ki: 
to  me  when  I  grow  old  and  gouty- 
must,  some  time  I  Yes  I  it  is  the  vei 
for  him !  The  young  gentleman  ha 
taste  than  I  give  hiji  credit  for.  Sb 
tainly  the  sweetest  girl  I  ever  saw,  and 
marry  her  directly.  1  think  he  will 
prised  when  he  sees  how  beautiful  she 
could  not  have  been  so  lovely  when  he  k 
Well  I  he  must  marry  her  as  soon  as 
for  I  am  quite  determined  no  one  e 
ever  be  my  daughter !  But  he  shall  nc 
her  until  I  am  convinced  that  he  is  w 
her — that  he  loves  her  better  than  a: 
earthly  thing." 

The  result  of  all  this  cogitation  was 
lowing  letter,  addressed  (as  perhaps  oui 
have  already  anticipated)  '*  to" — 
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C^*T^    TH.   HOKOBABLB   W.   RoEHAMPTON. 

" Ldght   DragoonM^ 

**  Cawnporb. 

*' It  18  my  desire  that  you  return  to 

^^land  as  soon  as  yon  can  complete  the  neces- 
^^7  arrangements  for  quitting  your  regiment, 
^^n  are  no  doubt,  surprised  at  this  command — 
^t  will    acquiesce    in    its     propriety    when 
'*'  inform  you  that  as  it  is  my  earnest  wish  to 
*^  you  married,  and  to  have  the  comfort  of 
^^Qr  society  in  my  declining  years,  I  am  about 
^  make  all  preparations  for  so  desirable  an 
^^ent     I  have  been  fortunate  also,  in  meeting 
^th  a  lady  whom  I  believe  to  be  in  every  way 
^^culated   to    ensure  your    happiness.      Her 
*'^i]y  is  excellent — she  is  highly  accomplished 
^^d  most  amiable.     I  do  not  speak  of  her  ap- 
pearance, as  beauty  is  not,  in  the  opinion  of 
^^7  sensible  man,  an  essential  possession  in  a 
^ife.     Should  you  be  mad  enough  to  refuse 
^liis  most  eligible  match,  I  shall  leave  my  whole 
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property  to  the  lady,  and  cut  you  off  with  a 
shilling,  while  by  acting  in  obedience  to  my 
oommandsy  you  will  secure  an  excellent  wife, 
an  ample  fortune  during  my  life,  and  unim- 
paired  estates  at  my  death. 

^^  This  resolution  on  my  part  will  prove  to 
you  the  necessity  of  immediately  abandoning 
all  idea  of  a  portionless  girl  like  the  Miss 
Bawdon  you  used  to  talk  about— for,  although 
I  cannot  prevent  you  from  inheriting  the  title, 
not  an  acre  of  land  goes  with  it — and  there  are 
not  many  situations  more  painful  than  that  of 
a  nobleman  who  has  not  the  means  to  support 
his  rank.  Should  you  decline  returning  to 
England,  I  shall  conclude  you  refuse  the  alli- 
ance ;  therefore,  I  counsel  you  not  to  decide 
with  precipitation — as  disobedience  will  ruin 
both  your  prospects  and  true  happiness,  which 
by  complying  with  my  wishes  you  will  acquire 
every  blessing  that  can  sweeten  life,  and  secure 
the  regard  of 

**  Your  affectionate  Father, 

''  DAVENPORT." 
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lere,"  said  his  lordship,  as  he  sealed  the 
'  that  will  puzzle  him  sufficiently.  He 
in  imagine  that  Fanny  Rawdon  is  the 
1  wife — and  will,  of  course,  refuse  her. 

not  teaze  her,  however,  on  any  account, 
at  contrive  to  explain  matters  to  her.** 
le  first  step,  he  took  an  opportunity  to 
)e  the  subject  of  India,  one  day,  when 
on  the  Rawdons — and  on  their  men- 
Captain  Roehampton's  name,  in  con- 

with  that  of  their  son  Horace,  he 
said  he  was  surprised,  and  begged  that 
uld  not  on  any  account  mention  him 
)ayenport)  to  their  friend,  as  circum- 
had  occurred  which  would  render  it 
nful  to  both  parties,  and,  in  fact,  might 
3  attended  with  distressing  results. 

readily  granted  his  request,  and  he  de- 
pparently  satisfied. 

icount  for  their  ignorance  that  he  was 
ipton's  father,  we  may  remark,  that  the 
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title  had  only  fallen  to  him  two  or  three  yean 
before,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  seTeral 
distant  relatiyes,  and  the  solitude  in  which  he 
usually  lived  had  caused  even  bis  existence  to 
be  almost,  for  a  time,  forgotten  by  the  world 
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CHAPTER    V. 


**  Man  with  his  fellow-man  may  brare 
All  that  may  chance  on  land  or  ware, 

But  minds  of  highest  tone 
Are  those  who  thus  their  country  serve, 
Iq  danger's  path  with  heait  and  nerve. 

Unaided  and  alone  I" 

Loss  OF  TBI   TIGRIS. 


troops  had  poured  into  the  citadel  of 
rtpore,  and  seized  possession  of  the  treasure, 
Dragoons  were  hovering  about  the  streets 
'e  the  combat  was  in  many  places  still  con- 
^,  when  Rawdon  discovered  in  one  of  the 
F  5 
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narrow  lanes,  an  artillery  officer  opposed  to  a 
number  of  J&is.  His  own  party  were  too  far 
in  advance  to  hear  his  ^  halt !'  so  setting  spurs 
to  his  horse,  he  rode  rapidly  to  the  spot,  and 
arrived  in  time  to  take  a  very  active  share  in 
the  affray.  After  a  more  desperate  resistance 
than  almost  any  of  their  countrymen  had 
offered,  the  Jats  gave  way,  not  however  before 
inflicting  two  severe  wounds  on  the  unexpected 
champion. 

"  Bawdon  I  my  dear  boy  I"  exclaimed  Bos- 
trevor,  raising  his  young  deliverer  from  the 
ground  where  he  had  fallen,  faint  with  exhaus- 
tion and  loss  of  blood.  "  What  shall  I  do  with 
you  ?  this  quarter  seems  quite  abandoned,  per- 
haps it  will  be  well  to  take  shelter  for  the 
night  in  one  of  these  deserted  houses,"  and  the 
Major  supported  Horace  into  an  adjoining 
house,  and  proceeded  to  examine  the  state  of 
his  injuries,  one  was  a  severe  wound  in  the  arm 
— the  other  was  a  sabre  cut  in  the  face. 

•*  I  fear  your  beauty  is  spoilt,  Horace  1"  said 


k 
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'^^treyor,  while  engaged  in  dressing  the  wound 
yon  fioarcely  will  lose  this  evidence  of  having 
^^H  in  the  wars.  However,  I  hope  you  will 
^^H   recover — ^how    did    you  chance  to  find 

^awdon  said  he  had  not  done  so  until  the 
^^^olusion  of  the  fray.  He  had  only  recog- 
^^^ed  the  artiUery  uniform.  "  But  how  are  we 
join  our  people  ?" 

^*  Never  be  anxious  on  that  subject,'*  said  the 

dor,  *'  rest  quietly  here  for  to-night,  and  if 

^e  of  '  ours'  pass  in  the  morning  I  can  ride 

^he  camp  and  send  some  of  the  men  for 

**  I  really  think  that  will  be  our  best  way, 
ijor,  for  these  wounds  are  beginning  to  feel 
y  painful;  however,  that  is  of  little  con- 
fluence  since   I   have   kept  ray  promise    to 
"^^elaide,  I  have  ensured  your  safe  return  to 

**  My  dear,  noble  boy  I"  exclaimed  Rostrevor 
^^inging  the  hand  of  his  young  friend,  "  How 
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deeply  I  am  your  debtor  I  Do  not  think  me 
ungrateful,  Horace^  if  my  words  are  few.  May 
Adelaide  live  to  thank  you  better  than  I 
can." 

Next  morning,  Kostrevor  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  finding  that  there  was  little  fever  in  bis 
patient,  and  that  no  danger  was  likely  to  attend 
his  wounds. 

He  was  preparing  to  ride  to  the  camp  and 
report  himself,  as  well  as  seek  assistance  for  his 
friend,  when  a  party  of  Dragoons  gallopped  up 
the  street.  He  soon  summoned  them,  and  the 
gallant  fellows  were  delighted  to  find  their 
young  officer,  whom  they  had  despaired  of  find- 
ing, save  among  the  dead,  alive  and  likely  to 
recover  speedily. 

Short  as  Bawdon's  career  had  been,  he  was 
already  a  great  favorite  in  the  regiment,  both 
with  his  brother-officers  and  among  the  men. 
His  character  was  highly  respected  by  all ;  he 
was  exact  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  own  duties^ 
and  careful  that  his  men  should  be  equally  80» 
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^  Was  rigorous  in  exacting  subordination,  yet 

^d,  especially  in    illness    or    any  other 

^*^inity,  that  every  man  would  have  almost 

^^^  to  serve  him,  and  he  had  laid  more  than 

^^e  officer  under  obligations,  by  conciliating 

^^^tending  parties,  and  promoting  cordial  feel- 

^gs  between  them  and  the  members  of  other 

^^giments. 

Many  and  hearty  were  therefore  the  con- 
%^^tuIation8  he  received  on  his  restoration ;  at 
^^Hgth  they  considerately  left  him  to  repose 
^Xid  quietness,  which  Mr.  Sandon,  the  surgeon, 
^^commended  as  absolutely  requisite. 

Bawdon  had  been  transported  to  Bostrevor's 

^ent,  and   when  the    Major   was  obliged    to 

"Resume    his    duties   as  aide-decamp^    he    left 

Patrick  to  supply  his  place  in  watching  by  the 

bed  side  of  the  invalid. 

For  some  hours  Horace  slept  soundly,  ex- 
hausted by  pain,  and  the  fatigue  and  excite- 
ment of  his  removal,  but  when  he  awoke  he 
found  himself  much  better,  and  presently  asked 
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Pat  if  he  could  tell  what  Lord  Combermere 
meant  when  he  said  to  Kostrevor,  ^'  Grallant 
action  that  of  yours,  very,  sir,  adding  I  believe 
it  was  with  reference  to  some  occurrence  in 
Nepaul." 

^^  Shure^  an'  no  one  could  tell  yer  honor 
better  nor  meself,"  said  his  attendant,  ^^  for 
Delhi  an'  I  was  with  the  Masther  from  first  to 
last;  I  suppose  his  lordship  meant  when  he 
took  the  fort,  all  by  himself,  for  that  was  the 
grandest  work  he  did  then,  though  there  were 
many  pieces  of  divarsion  that  would  make  ye 
jump  out  of  yer  cot  there,  wounded  as  ye  are, 
Mister  Horace,  to  join  in  them.  But  may  be 
ye'U  know  nothing  of  the  country,  and  unless 
ye  do,  ye'II  not  be  understanding  the  rights  of 
the  story.  Well,  there  are  a  great  many  high, 
steep  hills  in  Nepaul,  and  they  have  forts  built 
on  the  top  of  them,  sometimes  a  little  one,  no 
bigger  nor  a  squireen's  house —sometimes  a 
bigger  one — but  all  very  strong,  for  perhaps 
there  is  not  a  place  to  plant  a  gun  that'ill  send 
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"^Qt into  them,  and  they  can  sweep  you  down 
"^^Oa  their  heights  in  no  time. 

^  Sp  these  hill-forts  were  the  perfect  destruc- 

^*^  of  pur  army — General  Gillespie  was  killed 

Catwandoo^  and  I  cannot  tell  you  how  many 

^Hers,  officers  and  men,  had  the  same  luck. 

"^  tbim  was  the  days  for  promotion^  whin 

"*^^^ii  may  be  was  .ensign  at  morning  gun-fire, 

^d.C^pt^u  before  evening ! 

<'  Well)  there  was  one  fort  that  they  bad 
^^ed  hard  to  take,  but  divil  a  bit  could  they 


nage  it.     It  was  like  the  others,  on  a  very 
igh  hill,  so  steep  and  rocky  that  our  men  tried 
ver  and  over  again  to  storm  it,  but  they  never 
^i^uld ;  so  at  last  the  gineral  said  we  must  lave 
^t  and  march  on. 

*'  You  know  the  masther.  Mister  Horace, 
and  you  may  think  if  he  liked  them  words, 
'  I  can't  I'  Any  way  his  father  hadn't  taught 
him  what  they  meant,  and  he  was  mad  to 
think  of  laving  the  place,  so  he  says  as  bould 
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as  any  thing,  ^  By  your  lave,  General,  but  111 
take  that  fort,  only  let  me  have  a  few  men/ 

"  But  the  General  tould  him  that  there  had 
been  men  enough  killed  there,  and  he  would 
not  order  any  more,  when  they  were  certain  to 
lose  their  lives. 

"  *  Then  shure.  General,  the  men  don't  care 
for  their  lives— mayn't  they  volunteer?'  the 
Masther  was  deep  enough  in  axing  that,  ye'r 
honor,  for  he  knowed  all  the  army  would  have 
volunteered,  if  he  had  held  up  his  little  finger, 
so  at  last  the  ould  General  says  he  may  ax 
them,  and  he  goes  to  the  men,  and  tells  them 
it  was  a  disgrace  to  an  Englishman  (let  alone 
an  Irishman)  to  say  he  couldrCt  take  a  bit  of  a 
place  like  that  from  a  set  of  black  niggers,  and 
he  was  sure  he  could  take  it  if  they  would  help 
him,  and  then  they  would  never  say  they 
couldrCt  any  more,  *  and  my  lads,'  says  he, 
*  you  know  we  came  here  to  serve  our  country, 
not  to  think  of  ourselves,  and  if  we  do  die  in 
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^*^ingit,  we  die  gloriously  and  our  country 
^^  not  forget  us.' 

**  So  they  began  to  *  hurrah,'  and  I  thought 

^  Bbould  have  all  the  army,  but  the  Masther 

^Oald  only  have  a  hundred  men,  and  he  said 

^^^e  fine  words  that  was  written  ever  so  long 

^y  by  one  of  our  Irish  warriors  (he  was  a 

■'^g  or  a  Prince  of  Ulster,  I  forget  his  right 

e,  for  by  rayson  that  he    had    killed  so 

Xky  with  his  spear  they   called  him  ^  Shake 

€Lr^)  about. 

"  If  we  are  marked  to  die,  we  are  enough. 

To  do  our  country  loss,  and  if  to  live 

The  fewer  men,  the  greater  share  of  honour/' 

*  Well,  there  was  another  great  rock  higher 

'^  the  one  the  fort  was  built  on,  and  Misther 

^^  Claries  had  two  of  the  guns  carried  to  the 

^^ttom  of  it.     Then  came  the  throuble,  for  we 

^Bs  forced  to  cut  a  road  up  the  hill,  and  it  was 

^  steep   and   narrow  that  the  bullocks  could 

^ot  go  up.     But  may  be  I'm  tiring  you,  sir  ?" 

"  Oh,  no  1  not  at  all  1  I'm  very  much  inter- 
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ested  i.i  your  history,  so  pray  go  on — bat 
help  yourself  to  a  glass  of  brandy  from 
oase-bottle." 

^*  Thank  you,  sir  I  and  long  life  to 
honor,''  said  Me  Grady,  obeying  the  } 
officer's  order  yery  promptly,  "  an'  if  I 
be  so  bold,  I'd  wish  yer  honor  a  beautiful 
and  a  regiment  before  ye'r  thirty— and 
sir,  I'll  go  on  quite  fresh  again.  So  we 
harnassed  to  the  guns,  and  dragged  the 
the  hill,  though  the  road  was  so  n^row 
were  not  six  inches  to  spare  on  each  sic 
gun  carriages.  And  then  .we  powdere 
ould  Fort  famously,  and  at  last  we  beat 
Well  I  it  had  not  been  easy  to  take  the 
up — it  was  as  bad,  every  bit,  as  Purgat( 
but  it  was  the  divil's  own  work  to  get 
down  again  I  One  reached  the  bottom 
enough,  but  the  other  took  a  quicker  wa 
tumbled  orer  the  side  into  a  great  h< 
Would  you  believe  it.  Mister  Horace  ?  ^ 
we  all  thought  it  was  gone  for  good  ax 
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the  Masther  said  he  would  not  lose  bis  gun, 
unless  he  lost  his  life  in  defending  it,  and  he 
climbed  down  himself,  and  fastened  ropes 
round  it — and  we  hauled  it  up.  When  we  got 
near  the  camp,  with  both  our  guns  safe,  they 
gave  Misther  Charles  three  cheers,  and  what 
with  praise,  and  what  with  promotion,  we  were 
the  envy  of  every  man  in  the  army." 

Here  Sostrevor  entered  and  announced  that 
he  had  obtained  permission  to  remain  with 
Bawdon,  until  he  should  be  well  enough  to 
travel,  and  to  return  with  him  to  Cawnpore. 
This  was  welcome  news  to  Horace,  for  the 
weary  hours  of  illness  were  made  lighter  and 
more  endurable  by  the  society  of  the  Major. 

Roehampton  joined  them  whenever  his  duties 
allowed  him.  and  thanks  to  the  care  of  his  kind 
friends  Horace  recovered  rapidly — still,  his 
resources  were  few — no  books — no  exercise — 
little  society,  and  Bostrevor's  conversational 
powers  were  tried  to  the  utmost. 

^^  Major !"  said  he,  one  day,  *^  you  motioned 
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your  profession  of  raconteur — will  you  not  ^^**^ 
us  the  pleasure  of  hearing  one  of  your  stori^^ 
Rowy  and  I  would  not  be  your  only  audito: 


for  there  are  two  or  three  more  of  our  mi 
who  would  bless  you  for  taking  off  their  ham 
a  little  of  the  time  that  hangs  so  heavily." 

"  Indeed  1"  replied  Rostrevor,  "  I  scarcel.i^* 
know  how  to  comply  with  your  request.  iC^ 
needs  a  lighter  heart  than  mine  is  just  now  t^ 
recal  the  tales  of  the  Nepaul  campaign- 
besides,  what  would  pass  muster,  even  excit:S 
applause  among  soldiers,  round  a  watch-fir^' 
would  have  no  interest  for  you.** 

"  Let  us  judge  for  ourselves,   Major! 
should  be  too  grateful  to  be  critical." 

"  Well  then,  I  will  do  my  best — and  ycx^  "N 
must  tell  me  if  you  are  weary.  Grant  me  ^^< 
day's  grace,  and  I  will  prepare  one  by  t^.:*"^ 
morrow  evening :  it  will  give  me  a  little  occr-.^z^tf- 
pation,  and  may,  perhaps,  interest  you." 

The   next    evening  Rostrevor    was    r&timmMer 
"  taken  aback"  (as  they  say  at  sea),  when    'Tie 
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^ooiid  a  large  party  assembled  to  share  in  the 

entertainment.     He  produced  the  M.  S.  how- 

^^%  saying  that  he  could  not  claim  any  credit 

^^^  the  tale  he  was  about  to  read,  beyond  what 

*^ionged  to  him  as  a  Chronicler — for  it  was  a 

^^f  torn  from  a  Record  of  Life,''  a  memorial 

^*   those  of   whom  it  was  difficult  indeed  to 

^^nvey  to  others  an  adequate  idea — but  whom 

^^  had  been  his  own  privilege  to  know,  and 

^ve,  for  many  years.     **  Let  me  then,"  he 

^^Utinued,  '*  entreat  your  indulgence  while  I 

^odeavor  to  sketch 

*  The  Artist  and  his  Bride.'  " 
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CHAPTER   VI. 


ROSTHEVOR'S  TALE. 

*'  He  would  a  glorious  name  bequeath 

Oblivion  shall  not  blot. 
And  round  that  name  his  thoughts  enwreaih 

The  words  *  Foboet  me  hot  I' " 

Akon. 

**  I  know  not  why,  but  in  that  hour  to-night, 
Even  as  they  gazed  a  sudden  tremor  came, 

And  swept,  as  'twere  across  their  heart's  delight, 
Like  the  wind  o*er  a  harp-string,  or  a  flame 

When  one  b  shook  in  sound  and  one  in  sight, 
And  thus  some  boding  flashed  thro*  either  frame, 

And  called  from  Juan's  breast  a  faint  low  sigh. 

Which  one  new  tear  arose  in  Haidee's  eye  ! 

*  *  «  «  « 

He  felt  a  grief,  but  knowing  cause  for  none. 
His  glance  enquired  of  hers  for  some  excuse. 
For  feelings  causeless,  or  at  least  abstruse. 
She  turned  to  him  and  smiled,  but  in  that  sort 
That  makes  not  others  smile." 

Byron. 

"  Dear  Edward  !     will  you   never   let  tb»^ 
pencil  go  out  of  your  hand  I     Do,  pray  p^* 
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^owD^  and  come  and  ramble  on  the  beach 
*^h  me.  Nay,  no  remonstrance,  I  will  be 
^"Cyed,  80  learn  to  submit  without  requiring 
^  many  commands.  You  are  bo  pale  and 
^Qi^n,  my  cousin,  that  I  am  very  sure  you  are 
^^Qdying  too  hard,  far  harder  than  is  good  for 
^^^ ;  so  now,  if  only  for  one  hour,  leave  your 
^^lovirs  and  canvass  to  themselves,  and  let  us 
^th  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  walk." 

Xhe  young  artist  relaxed,  and  looking  at  the 
^^^  speaker  said,  "  Indeed,  indeed,  dear  Alice, 
^^U  know  not  how  difficult  it  is  to  me  to  leave 
^**  just  now :  only  let  me  finish  this  picture, 
^^^  then  I  will,  for  a  while,  be  as  idle  as  you 
*^^^5i8e.  But  let  me  show  it  to  you — you  have 
^t  even  seen  the  sketch — say,  my  Alice,  does 
^^  please  you  ?" 

Alice  stood  by  his  side,  and  bent  over  the 

^^nvass;  her  cousin  drew  her  nearer  to  him, 

^^d  placed  his  arm  round  her;    had   another 

^i^ist  then  entered  the  room  he  might    have 
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Bketcbed  as  charming  a  scene  as  ever  pencil 
traced. 

The  small  study,  plainly  as  it  was  fumishedi 
evinced  the  high  and  cultivated  mind  of  its 
young  occupant.  The  wall  was  covered  oa 
one  side  by  a  most  choice  library  ;  no  "  gems," 
nor  "  beauties,"  nor  "  selections,"  (those 
fashionable  royal  roads  to  conceit  and  igno- 
rance,) but  sterling  works ;  he  did  not  form  his 
acquaintance  with  authors  from  the  extracts  in 
a  review  or  a  newspaper,  nor  did  the  trifling 
aT)d  ephemeral  productions  of  the  day  occupy 
any  considerable  portion  of  his  shelves.  The 
sterling  poets  of  our  early  ages  of  literature, 
Chaucer,  and  Gower,  and  Ben  Jonson — the 
immortal  Shakespeare,  the  glorious  Milton, 
and  some  of  the  later,  but  scarcely  inferior 
stars  of  our  world  of  letters,  the  bard  of 
Twickenham,  and  some  of  his  contemporaries, 
were  among  his  chief  favorites.  There  were 
also  the    complete   works  of  that  intellectual 
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^'^Jit,  JohnsoDj  whose  every  sentence  contains 
^  ^nch  more  of  sense,  wisdom^  talent,  than  is 
^  be  foond  in  many  a  three-volume-work  of 
■^e  present  day  as  to  lead  you  almost  involnn- 
*Hly  to  compare  it  with  the  difference  between 
dC20,000  bank  of  England  note,  and  one 
f  the  same  amount  from  the  **  Bank  of 
-l^ance.'' 

If  or  was  Edward  Temple  familiar  alone  with 

be  genius  of  his  own  country :  French  and 

Median  literature  were  as  frequentl;^  his  study. 

I^he    quaint    Froissart,    and    the    philosophic 

Voltaire— the  delicious  Moliere,  and  the  grand 

^orneille,  were  seen  side  by  side,  and  he  would 

^ti  one  time  derive  as  much  enjoyment  from  the 

^omic  humour  of  **  Le  Medecin Malgre  luiy^ and 

S^ve  as  apt  an  illustration  of  the  self-sufficient, 

-^ousavons  change  tout  cela^  as  at  another  he 

^ould  enter  into  the  glowing  characters  of  the 

Henriade,   or  the    pathos,  and    sublimity    of 

"<>lyecute.     No  wonder  that    quenching    his 

^ent  thirst  for  knowledge  from  such  streams 

Vol.  II.  G 
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as  these,  Edward  Temple  was  from  his  earl 
years  embued  with  the  very  spirit  of  poe  ^^  ^ 
and  romance. 

"  A  few  choice  paintings  adorned  the  walls 
the  apartment,  and  over  the  mantle-piece  wa^^^ 
sketch  of  his  cousin,  in  which  he  had  be^"^ 
eminently  successful  in  catching  the  sw< 
pensive  expression  of  her  face,  the  airy  grace 
her  figure.  I  wish  I  had  that  sketch  here,  f( 
fain  would  I  introduce  Alice  to  your  acquait^  ^ 
tance,  and  how  to  give  any  adequate  descrij^C  -^ 
tion  of  that  form  and  face  with  mere  pen 
ink,  I  know  not  I  must  do  my  best,  althoi 
the  task  is  difficult,  for  the  beauty  of  Alii 
was  not  that  which  arises  from  a  certain 
bination  of  features ;  her  great  charm  was  tl 
reflection  of  a  noble  mind,  and  a  soul  pure 
ever  was  an  angel's,  on  a  countenance  well-fitt^  -== 
to  express  both. 

*'  That  she  was  critically  lovely  was  true—  "" 
you  could  not  see  her,  and  avoid  being  stru  ^t 
with  it,  and  yet,  though  her  complexion  >^^  ^^ 
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P^tj  itself^  and  her  long  bine  eye  swam  in  its 
^^  liquid  light,  and  her  nose  and  mouth  were 
I^^ection,  and  the  colour  of  her  cheek  was 
^ore  exquisite  than  any  other  object  in  nature, 
^cept  the  first  blush  of  an  Eastern  sun-rise, 
•^  your  reflection  would  be— not  only  how 
^ery  beautiful,  but  how  very  good  and  loveable 
^e  is :  such  was  the  effect  of  the  tout-ensembk^ 
^Ut  every  separate  feature  told  the  same  tale ! 
^er  mouth,  you  could  not  for  an  instant  im- 
agine any  words  but  those  of  love  and  kindness 
flowing  from  it — her  eyes,  they  beamed  with 
^udemess — her  hand,  so  fairy-like,    so  imri- 
^alled  in  size,  and  form,  and  colour^  the  lightest 
*oticli  from  it  thrilled  through  your  heart. 

^'  Her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  canvass, 
Edward's  were  employed  in  gazing  intently  on 
^^;  his  head  half  resting  on  her  shoulder,  and 
«us  very  handsome,  manly  face,  and  dark  hair 
^ntrasting  admirably  with  her  rich  and  sunny 
^lets. 

*^  The  subject  of  the  painting  on  which  he 
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was  occupied  was  one  of  peculiar  interest  to  a 
young  artist.  It  was  Salvator  Rosa  cQscovered 
in  the  convent,  by  the  stem  abbot,  while  eni- 
ployed  in  sketching  on  the  wall  of  his  cell 

*'  The  youthful  painter  absorbed  in  his  occu- 
pation, is  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  the 
intruder,  while  the  benevolent  prior  is  pointing 
over  the  shoulder  of  his  superior,  and  the  M 
light  of  the  setting  sun  streams  through  the 
Gothic  window,  and  falls  strongly  on  the  noble 
elevated  countenance  of  the  young  enthusiast 
The  painting  was  in  an  unfinished  state,  bnt 
even  then  it  well  told  its  story.  The  rude, 
powerful  sketches  on  the  wall,  the  devotion  oi 
the  artist  to  his  subject,  the  contempt  and  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Abbot,  and  the  mingled  eXf^^ 
sions  of  admiration  and  deprecation  in  the  &^ 
and  attitude  of  the  prior,  were  drawn  to  the 
life. 

** '  It  is  indeed  beautiful,  very,  very  beauti- 
ful,' exclaimed  Alice  after  a  pause,  '  and  I  do 
not  wonder  that  you  are  so  devoted  to  it  5  but 
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^^9  dearest  Edward  I  if  thb  desire  for  fame 
^  joa  to  exertions  so  intense  as  to  injure 
Our  health,  how  bitterly  shall  we  grieve  I  Do 
^^  of  this  in  time,  cousin  mine ;  for  earnestly 
3 1  desire  to  see  such  talent  in  the  high  posi- 
on  it  ought  to  command,  I  would  rather  you 
loold  ^  ne'er  be  heard  of  half  a  mile  from  home/ 
riches  and  distinction  are  to  be  attained  only 
^  the  sacrifice  of  health.  Do,  do  take  care  of 
'Qrself,'  and  as  she  spoke,  the  tears  sprang 
0  her  eyes,  and  in  soft  entreaty  she  laid  her 
id  on  his  arm. 

^  ^  And  thinkest  thou  then,  my  own  Alice, 
.t  it  is  desire  of  fame  alone. 

<  A  name,  a  wretched  picture,  and  worse  bust,' 

t  induces  me  to  persevere  in  application  and 
dy?  Is  there  no  love  of  a  certain  fair  lady  of 

acquaintance,  which  would  induce  me  to  en- 
vour  to  hasten  the  time  when  she  will  be 
lething  more,  and  dearer  than  '  cousin^^  un- 

indeed,  (and  as  he  spoke  he  raised  his  eyes 
meet  hers,  and  one  of  his  own   brightest 
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smiles  illumined  his  countenance,)  unless  indeed 
the  gypsy  had  told  her  some  fibs  on  the  sub- 
ject! no,  no  I  my  Alice,''  he  continued  in  a 
more  serious  and  earnest  tone,  '  although  I 
must  confess  that  I  recoil  from  the  idea  of 
oblivion,  although  I  would  not  wiUingly  be  one 
of  those  ignoble,  bom  to  be  forgot  I 

"  Tapen  that  glimmer  throagh  ihtar  fittie  night. 
Then  feebly  pale  their  ineffected  light  1" 

Yet  still  it  is  a  higher  and  holier,  as  well  as 
a  dearer  feeling  which  prompts  my  present  ex- 
ertions. If  I  now  meet  with  success,  my  path 
henceforth  will,  you  know,  be  comparatively 
smooth  and  bright — and  surely  it  would  be 
folly  to  spare  the  labour  which  will  enable  you 
to  attain,  at  once,  aU  that  is  most  valuable  in 
life  I  But  run  away  now,  and  dress  yourself, 
for  you  have  wiled  away  my  thoughts  from  my 
picture,  and  I  cannot  resume  it ;  as  usual,  you 
see,  you  have  your  own  way.* 

"  They  passed  quickly  through  the  dingy, 
smoky  town,  and  soon  inhaled  the  pure  invigor- 
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ating  sea-breeze.  Edward^s  spirits  were  un- 
usually high — and  he  chatted  of  the  past,  the 
present,  the  bright  future,  as  if  it  were  impos- 
sible for  any  cloud  to  interpose  between  him 
and  happiness. 

^* '  Ours  has  been  a  short  life,  my  Alice,'  he 
remarked^  ^  but  what  a  happy  one  I  Longer 
than  that  of  some  who  have  existed  half  a 
century,  if  we  measure  time  according  to  that 
exquisite  Venetian  motto  of  which  Hazlitt 
tells  us  '  Haras  nan  nunera  nisi  serenas/  Shall 
we  adopt  it  as  ours,  dearest  ?'  He  wrote  for  a 
few  moments  on  his  tablets,  then  continued. 
^  See,  Alice  I  how  like  you  it  in  this  form  ? 
how  like  you  this  *  nipperty-tipperty  poetry- 
stuff,'  as  Andrew  Fairservice  calls  it  ?  Shall  I 
read  it  to  you  ?* 

'*  *  Do,  Edward :  your  verses  always  please 
me.     Come,  begin.' 

"  *  Gently,  fair  lady,  gently  I  I  haye  not 
quite  finished  them.  I  would  have  craved  your 
indulgence,'  he  continued,  in  a  sportive  tone. 
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*  like  all  claimants  for  public  favouis,  especially 
those  conceited  beings  who  think  they  need  it 
not — but  you  have  kindly  spared  memytrottb» 
and  my  blushes,  so,  itoutez.^ 

HORAS  NON  HUMERO  NISI  SERENAS. 

*  I  count  alone  the  hours  serene/ 

This  text  of  bland  and  happj  lore 
Traced  on  a  dial  may  be  seen. 

By  the  far  Brenta's  placid  shore. 

The  words  and  thought  alike  are  soft. 

There  is  a  harmony  in  both. 
And  a  bright  moral,  that  more  oft 

In  pensive  hearts  should  find  its  growth. 

The  lesson  its  brief  words  impart 

Is  simply  this,  to  woo  the  rays 
Of  joy*8  rich  sunshine  to  the  heart 

And  count  alone  our  happy  days. 

The  smiles  of  fate  to  watch  alone, 

And  careless  speed  its  frowns  away. 
Life's  picture  paint  with  gladsome  tone 

Nor  court  its  sadder  hues  to  stay. 

'^  *  If  you  and  I,  Alice,'  he  continu^j 
'  should  in  future  days  know  more  than  v^^ 
now  do  of  the  frowns  of  fortune,  there  ifl>  ** 
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16  blessing  of  which  we  cannot  be  de- 
Know  you  what  I  mean  ?' 
ice  understood  well  what  was  that  great 
g  to  which  he  alluded,  and  she  evinced 
iie  did  so  by  the  deep  blushes  which  the 
Ion  brought    into    her    face:     she  only 
ad,  in  a  voice  softer  eyen  than  usual — ^'  I 
K I  do.' 

'  Yes,  Alice !    Love,  such  love  as  ours,  is 
essel  that  will  weather  many  a  storm ;  aye, 
1  the  gallant  barque  will  not  even  reef  top- 
1^:  I  often  wonder,  Alice,  what  my  father 
^  I  could  have  done  without  you — I  am  sure 
-  could  not  live  apart  from  you  now.     Life 
>uld  scarcely  seem  like  life  if  you  were  away, 
und  death — its  terror  to  me  would  be  that  it 
^uld  separate  me  from   you ;   and  I  should 
rink  from  it — but  yet,  I  think,  if  I  knew  it 
be  inevitable  I  could  meet  it  almost  cheer- 
ily if  my  last  look  were  on  your  face.' 
**  Alice  sighed  deeply — the  idea  of   death 

d  never  before,  even  for  a  moment,  intruded 
G  5 
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itaelf  into  the  same  scene  with  he 

joyous  lover ;  bat  now  that  it  hm 

she  was  compelled  to  admit  the 

stranger  into  her  mind,  she  found 

possible  to  banish  it  agun — and  w1 

talked  on  other  subjects,  she  paid 

tention,  for  ever  and  anon  a  yoi< 

into  her  ear,  ^  He  may  die  I"  and  e 

enter  into  his  gaiety.     A  feeling  o: 

able  depression  stole  over  her  min 

with  difficulty  she  restrained  her  t( 

had  regained  her  own  apartmem 

indulge,  unseen,  in  the  luxury  of  t 
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CHAPTER    VIL 


ROSTREVOR'S  TALE  CONTINUED. 

So  childish,  that  he  held  his  children  dear. 

So  credulous,  he  thought  one  friend  sincere. 

So  loyal,  he  abused  nor  Church  nor  State, 

So  rancorous,  a  villain  moved  his  hate. 

So  insolent,  a  fool  provoked  his  scorn. 

So  foolish,  that  he  pitied  the  forlorn. 

So  monstrous^  that  his  heart  could  bum  and  bleed, 

And  whom  it  loved  loved  tenderly  indeed  I 

J.  Q.  Grant. 


^c 


When  Alice  descended  to  the  drawing-room, 
^he  found  her  uncle  returned  from  his  usual 
^vocations,  and  she  sprang  forward  to  greet 
him.  Having  lost  her  own  parents  when  too 
young  to  know  their  value,  she  regarded  him 
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with  all  the  love  due  to  that  sacred  connection, 
and  on  his  own  part^  Mr.  Temple  had  been  so 
many  years,  at  once  uncle,  father,  guardian, 
and  tutor  to  his  niece,  that  his  own  and  only 
child,  Edward,  did  not  inspire  him  with  warmer 
affection. 

*'  Mr.  Temple  was  still  in  the  very  prime 
of  manhood,  and  the  early  difficulties  which 
had  surrounded  him,  in  common  with  almost 
all  aspirants  after  fame,  had  rendered  him  pecu- 
liarly gentle  and  sympathizing  in  his  man^iers 
to  others :  the  very  trials  which  would  have 
embittered  less  generous  minds^  and  rendered 
them  suspicious  and  difficult  of  access,  had  only 
served  to  refine  his :  to  give  to  his  usually  lively 
conversation  an  occasional  deep  tone  of  thought- 
fulness,  almost  amounting  to  melancholy,  which 
interested  your  heart  as  much  as  his  happier 
vein  of  thought  and  expression  excited 
your  admiration.  His  manners,  too,  especi- 
ally to  women,  partook  of  that  chivalrous 
'Ipference,  and  gentle  respect  which  is  ever  so 


^ 
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^ptiyating,  and  in  the  present  age^  moreover^ 
®^  rare  I  He  was  not  merely  franky  he  was 
^^kness  personified — ^there  was  no  constraint 
^^  reserve — no  chilling  evidence  that  he  was  on 
*^  guard — unconscious  of  any  necessity  for 
^Qcealing  his  thoughts  or  sentiments^  he  poured 
^orth  the  rich  treasures  of  his  mind  with  at 

4 

^^Ce  a  profusion,  and  a  freedom  from  affectation 

^Mch,  as  by  magic^  extended  its  influence  over 

^^  companions,  and   forced    them^    also^    to 

^^bend :  and  while  his  great  and  varied  talents 

^tnmanded  the  highest  admiration,  he  alone 

^^^med  perfectly  unconscious  of  theif  existence, 

^^d,  in  total  forgetfulness  of  himself  and  his 

^^t  superiority  he  appeared  almost  to  court  the 

Countenance  of  those  who  would  have  been, 

^nd  have  felt  themselves,  highly  honoured  even 

V>y  his  passing  notice.     To  all  not  quite  blinded 

\)y  the  cant  and  hypocrisy  of  the  day,  his  was 

indeed  a  most  fascinating  character :    one  for 

man  to  love — and  for  woman  to  idolise ;  and 

yet  there  were  those  who  condemned  him  as 
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wanting  religion^  because^  in  his  love  to  his 
Creator  he  dared  not  to  hate  the  creatures  he 
had  formed — because,  in  his  deep  oonyiction  of 
his  own  imperfectiouy  he  did  not  ventare  to 
usurp  the  place  of  the  ali>-wise,  and  sit  in 
judgment  on  his  fellow-sinners ;  because  he  did 
not  set  himself  up  as  a  model  of  holiness,  and 
say^   by  his  actions,  if  not  by  his   words — 
**  Stand  by  thyself,  for  I  am  holier  than  thou  T 
^ith  the  Pharisaical  gentry  who  do  thus  act — 
who,  not  content  with  bowing  at  their  own 
shrine,  expect  others  also  to  worship  the  self- 
consecrated  idol^  he  had  indeed  no  sympathy ; 
for  he  did  not  regard  his  fellow  creatures  with 
the  distorted  eye  of  superstition,  and,  after  con- 
signing all  to    eternal  destruction    who  coin- 
cided not  with  him  in  faith  and  practice,  con- 
gratulate himself  on  being  ^  pious  when  he  was 
only  bilious.'    His  error  (if  error  it  were)  was 
of  a  very  different  nature :    for,  judging    of 
others  by   himself,   he  came  to  a  conclusion 
diametrically  opposite  to  that  to  which  the 
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same  t)remise8  would  have  led  others.      He 

thought  the  world  much  better  than  it  really 

was. 

>    '*  The  society  of  such  a  man  was,  as  may  be 

readily  imagined,  eagerly  sought  after,  but  it 

was  in  his  own  home  that  he  ever  appeared  to 

the  greatest  advantage. 

^^  For  the  amusement  of  those  dear  objects 
of  his  love^  (Edward  and  Alice)  he  brought 
forward  every  power  of  his  rich  mind,  every 
thought  of  his  glowing  imagination,  and  their 
evenings  passed  indeed  most  rapidly  and  joy- 
ously. 

"  *  Now,  dear  uncle/  said  Alice,  *  we  shall 
I  hope,  have  you  quite  to  ourselves  this  even- 
ing :  say,  may  I  not  fetch  your  slippers,  and 
draw  yoxxT  fauteuil  to  the  fire,  and  make  all 
cosy.' 

**  *  Why  really  I  do  not  think  I  am  so  very 
often  absent  that  my  society  can  be  a  matter 
of  such  great  importance ;  I  am  glad,  however, 
that  it  is  so;   and  for  this  evening  at  least. 
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fairest^  your  commands  shall  be  law  to  me. 
But  what  is  this^  my  Alice  ?'  he  continued  as 
the  servant  placed  the  lamp  on  the  table,  and 
he  discovered  by  .the  light  the  traces  of  recent 
emotion  on  her  face,  *  tears  I  what  has  happened, 
my  love  ?" 

*'  ^  Nothing  particular,  dear  uncle ;  nothing 
I  hope,  except  my  own  folly.* 

^'  ^  Alice,  you  are  neither  a  silly  child  nor  a 
weak  woman,  who  sheds  tears  without  a  reason ; 
something,  I  am  sure  has  happened,  will  you 
not  tell  me  what  it  is  ?  Am  I  unworthy  of 
your  confidence  ?' 

''  He  led  her  to  a  sofa,  and  in  silence  un- 
veiled her  reply. 

"  *  Indeed,  dear  uncle,  there  is  no  cause,  no- 
thing but  in  my  own  imagination.' 
'*  *  On  what  subject,  my  child  ?' 
'*  *  Why,'  answered  she,  rather  hesitatingly, 
*  I  went  into  Edward's  study,  and  he  was 
working  so  hard,  and  appeared  so  exhausted 
that  I  own  I  was  rather  frightened  lest  he 
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should  bring  on  another  attack  like  that  of  last 
year ;  so  I  persuaded  him  to  walk  with  me ; 
but  somehow  our  conversation  turned  on  very 
grave  subjects,  and  they  threw  a  weight  on  my 
spirits  from  the  effects  of  which  I  could  not 
immediately  recover  myself.' 

'* '  You  are  a  real  darling,  my  Alice,  one  of 
those  who  '  hold  the  patent  of  their  honour 
immediately  from  Almighty  God  1'  How  I  do 
love  my  daughter,  (that  is  to  be,  you  know  I 
mean)  I  trust  you  will  be  happy,  my  love,  for 
you  are  worthy  of  each  other,  and  I  know  not 
any  one  else  whom  I  think  worthy  of  either  of 
you;  and  yet — were  not  my  own  dear  boy 
your  choice,  I  think  I  should  almost  be  tempted 
to  say,  *  never  unite  your  fate  to  that  of 
another,  never,  dear  Alice,  *  marry  and  bring 
forth  dust.'  There  is  far  too  much  truth  in 
that  chilly  phrase,  sinffle  blessedness/  But 
Lord  I  what  is  the  use  of  talking  to  you !  you 
will  have  your  own  way,  in  spite  of  all  I  can 
do  or  say.     Well,  my  love,  I  can  wish  you  no 
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better  wish  than  that  your  path  through  life 
may  be  calm^  and  gentle^  and  lovely  as  yourself 
— that  love  may  indeed  for  you  wear  truth's 
own  wings,  and  prove  his  god-ship  by  his  im- 
mortality. But  do  you  indeed  think  Edward 
looks  so  very  ill  ?' 

^^  ^  He  appeared  very  haggard,  although  his 
spirits  were  good,  and  oh,  my  dear  uncle,  if  he 
should  again  be  ill,  I  should  always  blame  my- 
self as  the  cause,  for  I  know  it  is  for  my  sake 
he  is  thus  exerting  himself:  he  is  painting  that 
picture  so  admirably  too,  that  it  is  of  itself 
sufficient  temptation  to  more  protracted  labour 
than  he  can  endure.  My  hope  is  that  he  will 
give  himself  a  complete  holiday  as  soon  as  it  is 
finished,  and  take  a  ramble  that  will  recruit  his 
strength.' 

"  At  this  moment  the  subject  of  theb 
anxious  conference  entered  the  room,  and  they 
turned  immediately  to  other  topics.  But  the 
fond  father's  attention  once  excited,  he  could 
not  think  of  any  thing  but  his  son's  health, 
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^d  his  alarm  was  increased  as  he  witnessed 
^e  exhaustion  under  which  Edward  was  suffer- 
^gf  as  he  sank  languidly  on  the  sofa,  the 
Parent's  anxious  eye  followed  him,  and  gathered 
'^meyery  movement  too  strong  an  apology 
^Qr  the  fears  of  Alice.  She  too  was  gazing  on 
^or  betrothed,  in  the  same  earnest  manner,  she 
^^^d  her  tearful  eyes,  and  encountered  those 
of  her  uncle;  their  mutual  thoughts  and  fears 
^ere  revealed  all  too  well  in  that  glance :  the 
oimly  defined  outline  of  the  dark  future  lay 
^fore  them,  in  all  its  dreariness :  they  saw  it, 
*iid  trembled. 
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CHAPTER    VIIL 


ROSTREVOR'S  TALE  CONTINUED. 

Oh  woman  !  in  our  hours  of  ease^ 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please. 

And  variable  as  the  shade 

By  the  light  quivering  aspen  made, 

Where  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 

A  ministering  angel  thou  ! 

Scott. 


^'  Alice  insisted  that  the  invalid  should  recline 
upon  the  sofa,  and  take,  for  that  night  at  least, 
entire  rest:  with  her  own  fair  hand  she  arranged 
the  pillows  beneath  his  head,  then  smoothing 
the  hair  from  off  his  burning  brow  she  allayed 
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^robbing  and  pain  with  fragrant  waters, 
^t  down  beside  his  couch,  looking  at  him 
that  fond  anxiety  that  their  mutual  posi- 
nrell  authorised.  He  took  her  hand  in  his, 
id  it  passionately  to  his  lips,  and  said — 
Thank  you,  thank  you,  dearest  I  I  feel 

refreshed  now;   it    is    worth    while   to 
e  a  little  pain  when    it  is    so    sweetly 
d  by  the  hand  of  those  we  love.' 
That  may  be,  Edward ;  but  if  you  work 
id  your  prescribed  time  in  future  I  shall 

too  angry  to  nurse  you ;  I  wish  most 
ely  that  you  had  been  bom  one  of  those 
bitious  mortals  wbo  have  no  thought 
id  passing  through  the  world  as  easily  as 
)Ie ;  we  should  not  then  be  kept  in  con- 
.  anxiety  for  you.' 

I  should  not  have  been  worthy  of  your 
ty  had  I  had  no  ambition ;  that,  at  ^  all 
8,  is  quite  certain ;  but  what  is  it  ?     To 

appears  to  be  only  another  name  for  the 
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expression  of  the  most  ardent  and  devoted  love^ 
a  love  that  would  strive  to  render  itself  in  some 
measure  worthy  of  the  beloved;  surely  the 
desire  for  eminence  is  a  noble  one,  when  to 
attain  it  will  be  to  place  the  objects  of  our 
regard  in  a  position  that  will  make  others  know 
them  better,  and  appreciate  them  more.  Ah, 
yes  I  it  is  for  their  advantage,  their  approba** 
tion  that  we  really  and  heartily  toil:  to  gain  the 
esteem  of  the  detLr  few  that  we  labour  willingly: 
who,  who  in  such  matters  cares  for  UnivebsaIi 
Suffrage  ?  If  they  are  cold,  the  world  may 
smile  as  it  will,  but  it  cannot  throw  one  ray  of 
gladness  into  our  hearts,  and  if  they  rejoice  in 
our  success  our  end  is  attained.' 

**  *  When  do  you  think  you  will  be  quite  at 
liberty  ?  when  will  that  picture  be  finished  ?' 

*^  ^  I  expect  to  complete  it  in  less  than  a 
month,  and  then  I  shall  have  abundance  of 
leisure — perhaps  too  much :  but,  Alice,  I  will 
take  no  holiday  alone  f 
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!eed,  indeed,  you  must!'  said  she, 
very  deeply,  *  you  must  know  how 
3  it  is  for  thai  to  be  so  soon — you 
Qnot  expect  anything  so  very  unrea- 
only  consider  our  ages  I' 
ive  considered  them — I  have  thought 
subject  in  all  its  points  and  bearings, 
rev  would  say),  and  my  determination 

I  do  not  see  why  I  should  not  signa- 
kttainment  of  my  majority,  as  other 
>,  by  taking  possession  of  my  pro- 
es,  saucy  one,  my  property,  whatever 
think  on  the  subject.  Ah  I  you  may 
ur  head  as  sagaciously  as  my  Lord 

himself,  but  you  cannot  shake  my 
I.  I  have  a  tiresome,  dbagreeable, 
cousin,  of  whom  I  am  heartily  tired, 
ly  very  next  journey  I  will  take  a  dear, 

wife  in  her  stead — and  so,  you  know 
I  have  to  expect.' 
)rewarned  is  forearmed  I     X  am  as 
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immoveable  as  yourself!  Were  /  only  con- 
cerned, I  might,  perhaps,  consent :  but  such  a 
step  would  be  ruinous  to  you,  and  never, 
Edward,  shall  your  prospects  be  ruined  through 
my  agency  I  That  woman  does  not  truly  love, 
who  is  not  capable  of  sacrificing  everything, 
even  of  incurring  the  coldness  or  displeasure  of 
her  lover^  when  yielding  to  his  wishes  would 
endanger  his  permanent  happiness^  and  Edward, 
I  think  I  could  almost  endure  coldness  from 
you,  rather  than  allow  you  to  sacrifice  your 
bright  prospects  for  me." 

"  She  spoke  the  last  few  words  falteringly, 
as  if  almost  dreading  that  the  trial  which  she 
so  much  feared  might  be  hers — but  Edward's 
countenance  displayed  no  feeling  but  of  fond 
affection,  and  when  she  concluded,  he  pressed 
her  to  his  heart,  and  kissed  her  fervently :  well 
he  knew  the  truthfulness  of  her  character,  and 
felt  that  it  was  indeed  the  intensity  of  her  af- 
fection, and  no  woman's  caprice  or  desire  of 
power,  that  prompted  her  words. 
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'^  Yf 


oung  as  these  fiances  were,  their  minds 
^^  ttatured :  neither  giving  nor  receiving 
^mpliments,  they  felt  the  most  entire  reliance 
^  their  mutual  sincerity.  There  was  no  re- 
•^rve—- for  there  was  nothing  to  conceal — no 
^JJcertain  temper — no  lovers'  quarrels — they 
^Q  not  even  desire  the  pleasure  of  *  making 
^6nds/  for  they  knew  that  the  strongest  cords 
^V  be  snapped  asunder^  when  worn  out  by 
'fistant  friction. 

And  now  Alice  led  to  another  subject,  and 
^posed  that  Edward  should  read  to  them :  he 
•dily  complied,  and  she  brought  him  Shak- 
'Ure.  It  was  their  favorite  study :  apart 
^  all  the  wonderful  delineations  of  charac- 
>  the  magic  variety — the  interest  of  the 
108 — there  is  a  sterling  wisdom  in  *  his 
tish  Godship'  that  made  them  regard  his 
rks  as  the  first  and  best  of  human  produc- 

18. 

'  Edward's  versatile  talents  were  a  perpetual 
roe   of   delight  to  his  friends.     Whatever 

OL.  u.  H 
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might  have  been  the  occapation  of  the  moment, 
80  entirely  did  he  enter  into  it,  bo  gracefully 
did  it  become  him,  and  so  far  did  he  appear 
superior  to  all  his  contemporaries,  that  yon 
would  have  thought  that  particular  accomplish- 
ment his  sole  study.  He  possessed,  in  a  rare 
degree,  that  wondrous  thing  called  Genius. 
Among  other  striking  talents,  he  had  extraor- 
dinary abilities  for  the  stage,  and  few  of  even 
the  stars  of  the  histrionic  art  would  have  ex- 
celled him  in  the  truthful  delineation  of  his 
favorite  poet.  This  night  he  chose  ^  The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,'  and,  as  he  personified  Shylock, 
his  accent  was  such  as  to  thrill  through  the 
hearts  of  his  auditors.  His  expostulation  es- 
pecially was  given  with  such  an  energy  of 
passion — such  a  concentration  of  the  deepest 
feelings  of  that  deep-feeling,  and  most  injured 
race,  that  Mr.  Temple  and  Alice  started,  and, 
for  a  moment,  almost  questioned  his  identity. 
Without  any  of  the  externals  of  the  stage — 
without  any  appropriate    '  surroundings,'    he 
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^<^ceeded,  beyond  almost  all  others,  in  bring- 
^S)  not  representations  of  characters,  but  the 
^  characters  themselves  before  the  eye  and 
*^emind. 

That   evening's   lecture  was  a  rich  treat, 

^^  exceeding  in  interest  all  that  had  preceded 

^""^it  was  well  that  it  was  so,  for  it  was  the 

^t^  last  that  little  party  was  permitted   to 

^joy — it  was  the  sweet  dying  song  of   the 

^"^an  before  its  voice  was  for  ever  silent  1 

It  was  with  a  burst  of  irrepressible  tender- 
^^68  that  Alice  bade  her  cousin  good  night 
^^ken,  at  an  early  hour,  he  retired  to  rest :  she 
^^mained  chatting  with  Mr.  Temple,  and 
^l-though  a  foreboding  fear  still  haunted  her 
^^aUnd,  at  times,  it  almost  vanished  beneath  the 
^^^uence  of  Mr.  Temple's  fascinating  conver- 
sation. 

At  length,  in  better  spirits,  she  received  his 

(Hurting  caress,  and  wished  him  *  good  night.' 

^he  bad  not,  however,  been  very  long  asleep 

before  her  rest  was  disturbed  by  a  commotion 

H  3 
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in  the  adjoining  room.     She  started  up? 

hastily  dressing,  was  about  to  enquire  the  ^ 

siou  of  the  disturbance,  when  her  uncle^ 

intense  mental  agitation  depicted  on  his  ^ 

tenance,    entered   the   apartment,  exclait^ 

I  he 
'  For  heaven's  sake,  Alice,  come  quickly   ^ 

is   dying!'     She    rushed    to    the    bedside 

Edward,  wild  with  agony  at  the  sight  that  ^ 

sented  itself.     He  had  ruptured  a  blood-ve^ 

and  was  bleeding  profusely — while  his  face  v^ 

ghastly   and   death-like.      He    lay   apparen 

without   life   or    motion— for   a   moment    ""^ 


thought  he  was  really  gone,  but  she  knelt 
his  side,  and  took  his  cold  hand  in  hers,  an(^ 
faint  smile  overspread  his  features  as  he  of,en^^ 
his  eyes,  and  recognised  her4     He   strove  ^^^ 
speak,  but  nature  was  exhausted. 

Their  excellent  physician  now  entered  the 
room  and  advanced  towards  the  patient.  Alice's 
eyes  were  fixed  on  his  countenance,  as  if  she 
thought  to  read  there  the  fate  of  her  lover. 
He  rose  to  quit  the  room,  and  she  followed 
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^^  to  the  door.  The  benevolent  man  took 
^^'hand.  '  Be  calm,  my  dear  young  lady,'  he 
^d, '  much  will  depend  on  you — you  must  bo 
9.^te  prepared  to  obey  my  directions.' 

**  *  I  am  quite  calm,'  she  replied,  suppresaing 

^J  a  strong  effort  the  intensity  of   her  grief, 

^iile  her  lips   still   quivered    with    emotion. 

I  am  quite  calm  enough  to  hear  the  truth  f 

^*^e  bent  an  enquiring  glance  on  the  physician, 

^^t  she  could  not  ask  in  words  *  must  he  die  'r 

"^Octor        -  was  silent— she  continued,  "  I  see, 

"^  See  what  you  would  tell  me — it  is  hopeless. 

**  *  No,   no !    not  quite  !     I  do  not  say  so, 

^^eed ;  but  you  are  yourself  aware  that  he  is 

^>y  ill :  still,  I  hope  by  God's  blessing,  he  will 

^f5over.     I  maji  depend  on  you  to  follow  my 

directions  ?' 

'* '  Most  implicitly.  You  say  there  is  hope 
""^"""^you  would  not — could  not  be  so  cruel  as  to 
-deceive  me  ?  oh,  may  he  still  live !' 

**  Her  voice  was  so  low  as  to  be  inaudible, 
Except  to  the  person  she  addressed,   yet  the 
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deep  feryoor  of  its  tones  startled  lum,  he  saw 
that  her  anxiety  was  intense— that  she  dared 
not  abandon  hope,  yet  was  very  very  fearful  of 
groundless  security. 

<^  <  As  I  hope  for  Heaven,  my  dear  young 
lady,'  he  replied  in  accents  as  earnest  as  his 
own,  ^  as  I  look  for  happiness  here  or  hereafter, 
I  would  not  willingly  mislead  you.  There  is 
hope :  but  still,  you  know,  we  must  bend  in 
submission  to  the  decrees  of  a  higher  power.' 

'^  He  pressed  her  hand  in  kindly  sympathy, 
and  she  returned  to  her  precious  charge,  while 
Mr.  Temple  himself  joined  their  friendly 
adviser,  and  accompanied  him  down  stairs  in 
silence.  Once  or  twice  he  essayed  to  speaks 
but  his  voice  failed  him.     At  length  he  turned 

abruptly  and  exclaimed,  *  Tell  me,  Dr. , 

must  I  lose  my  boy  T 

*^  ^  I  hope  and  trust  not ;  in  cases  like  the 
present,  there  is  ever  great  uncertainty^  but 
still,  I  trust  he  may  recover.' 

^^  ^  It  is  not  absolutely  a  hopeless  case  ?' 
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'No;  he  has  youth  on  his  side,  and  with 
^  and  tranqnillity— ' 

''  The  father  saw  how  little  hope  there  really 
^^  he  staggered  to  a  chair^  and  sank  on  it,  in 
^e  yery  depths  of  wretchedness :   he  leant  on 
^^e  table,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands, 
^^t  the  workings    of  agony  might    not    be 
^^^aible,  bat  the  veins  in  his  capacious  forehead 
^ere  almost    starting,  and    his    hands    were 
^Qnched  as  in  mortal  agony,  while  at  intervals 
^  deep  groan  burst  from  his  lips,  as  if  it  were 
^^y  by  a  strong  effort  that  he  suppressed  more 
Violent  exdamations  of  misery.    But  not  in  his 
^>vii  strength    did    he    seek    to    attain    self- 
command,  not  on  any  human  aid  did  he  rely 
^f>r  comfort — ^he  had  been  an  early  disciple  in 
^lie  school  of  adversity,  and  now,  in  this  last 
^nd   bitterest  trial,  he  sought  and  found   the 
eternal    refuge  for  the  heart-broken.     While 
ithus  silent  and  abstracted,  he  was  seeking  sup- 
port and  resignation  from  that    holy    source 
where  alone  they  can  be  obtained,  and  he  who 
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regardeth  the  hearts  of  his  worahippers,  ga^^ 
His  raercy  the  blessings  so  earnestly  sougH*' 
greatly  needed — the  patience  of  resignati^^^ 
the  power  to  endure. 

When  the  physician,  after  writing  his  %r 
scription,  at  length  broke  silence,  Mr.  TevO  t^ 
rose,  and  though  years  of  ordinary  life  wcf 
not   have   left   such   traces    on    his    counts 
iince  as  the  agony  of  the  past  hour  had  doH 
yet  his  manner  was  calm,  in  its  profound  sad^ 
ness,  and  the  deep,  tender  love  of  the  father^^^^ 
was  blended  with  the  fortitude  of  the  Chris- 
tian. 

Long  and  severe  was  the  struggle  between 
life  and  death  ;  and  yet,  in  time,  aided  by  the 
blessing  of  Providence  and  the  care  of  his  de- 
voted nurses,  Edward  did  rally:  still,  their  me- 
dical man  assured  them  that  a  residence  in  the 
South  afforded  them  the  only  chance  of  perma- 
nent cure. 

'*  The  great  difficulty  was,  who  should  ac- 
company him  ?    Alone  it  was  not  possible  for 
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him  to  travel — yet  it  was  almost  equally  impos- 
sible for  his  father  so  to  arrange  his  affairs  as 
to  accompany  him,  and  be  his  companion  dur- 
ing so  long  an  absence  from  home. 

"  The  first  evening  that  Edward  could  be 
removed  into  the  drawing-room,  these  obstacles 
were  discussed. 

*'  '  Ah  !'  said  he  '  this  comes  of  being  a  ba- 
chelor  !  now,  you  see,  if  I  had  a  wife,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  at  all.    If  you,  my  Alice, 
had  indeed  been  mine — oh,  how  happy  would 
have  been  my  fate  !  how  bright  my  life,  let  it 
be  as  short  as  it  may  !     Yet  think  me  not  so 
selfish,  my  own  dearest,  as  to  wish  to  bind  you 
to  one  whose  hopes  of  rendering  you  happy  are 
30  very,  very  small.     IIow  I  have  dwelt  uith 
ecstasy  on  the  thought  that  I  should  oue  day 
call  you  mine  I  but  now  I  feel  that  our  union 
must  be  delayed   for  a   long  time — perhaps — ' 
he  paused,  and  then  added,  in  a  low,  tremulous 
voice — ^  perhaps  for  ever  !' 
"  Alice  rose,  and  seating  herself  by  his  side, 
H  5 
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grasped  his  hand  in  her  own :  she  tried  to 
speak — ^hesitated — made  another,  more  suocess- 
ful  effort,  but  even  when  her  voice  was  heard, 
its  accents  were  tremulous,  although  her  words 
were  firm  and  determined.  *  Dearest/  she  said 
and  her  forehead  was  sufiused  with  crimson  as 
she  spoke — ^  dearest  Edward,  no  event  can  change 
our  position,  you  cannot  imagine  it  possible ! 
yours  I  have  been  almost  since  I  can  remember ; 
think  you  I  would  desert  you  when,  for  the 
first  time,  I  can  prove  my  love  and  repay 
yours  !  I  have  ever  considered  myself  as  sa- 
credly devoted  to  you  as  if  I  were  already 
yours— nor,  when  I  refused  to  listen  to  your 
entreaties  for  an  immediate  marriage,  was  I  in- 
fluenced by  any  consideration  but  the  convic- 
tion that  such  a  step  would  be  injurious  to 
your  interests.  Now,  circumstances  have  al- 
tered, and  with  them  my  opinion.  This  hand, 
Edward,  is  yours  whenever  you  choose  to  claim 

itr 

"  Mr.  Temple  was  profoundly  affected.     He 
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)y  and  joining  their  hands  in  his,  prayed 
t  they  may  be  spared  to  bless  each  other, 
oarly  have  I  ever  loved  thee,  Alice,  my 
rt's  daoghter,  but  never  until  now  did  I 
w    all   thy    value  I     Heaven    bless    you 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  lover's 
.ure  I  his  joy  at  the  sudden  attainment  of 

long-cherished — almost  despaired-of  hope 
lis  life !  Yet  his  manner  was  more  defe- 
ially  affectionate  than  ever,  for  he  felt  that 
:hus  evincing  the  noble  generosity  of  her 
ire,  and  giving  herself  unreservedly  to  him, 
had  strengthened  a  thousand-fold  the  former 
of  gratitude  and  love. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


ROSTREVOR'S  TALE  CONCLUDED. 

**  There's  nothing  m  this  time  of  flowexs 

That  hath  a  joy  for  me, 
The  whisp'ring  leaves,  the  sunny  hours, 

The  bright,  the  glad,  the  free  !  • 

Theios  nothing  but  thine  own  deep  love, 

And  that  ^vill  live  on  high, 
Then  father,  while  my  heart's  above, 

Dear  father  let  me  die  !** 

Miss  Jewsbubt. 


''*  Having  once  decided  on  the  path  whi 
became  her  duty  to  follow,  Alice  did  not  s 
anything  to  interfere  with  it.  It  is  true 
her  cheek  became  pale,  and  her  heart  beal 
as  she  entered  the  sacred  edifice  where  hei 
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was  to  be  united  for  ever  to  her  lover's,  but  her 
voice  was  clear,  and  she  uttered  every  response 
firmly,  until  she  came  to  the  clause  *  until  death 
us  do  part !'  and  then  it  was  only  by  a  power- 
ful effort  that  she  could  articulate  the  words ! 
The  emaciated  form,  and  pallid  countenance  of 
Edward,  recalled  but  too  forcibly  to  her  mind 
the  mournful  circumstances  which  had  acceler- 
ated their  union,  and  she  felt,  and  her  heart 
Was  agonised  by  the  reflection,  that  its  duration 
Was  even  more  uncertain  than  things  of  earth 
usually    are.     Nor   did   the   timid   and   stolen 
glance  she  bent  on  her  husband's  countenance, 
as  these  thoughts  passed   through  her   mind, 
tend    to   reassure   her:    he  was  looking  even 
worse  than  usual :  although  happiness  had  im- 
parted a  radiant  expression  of  joy  to  his  coun- 
tenance, it  could  not  conceal  the  ravages  of 
past  suffering  ;  as  the  day  wore  on  he  became 
worse,   and  the    excitement— much  too  great 
for  so  delicate  a  frame,  brought  on  the  renewal 
of  the  worst  symptoms. 
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Once  more,  however,  he  rallied  sufEdently 
to  allow  them  to  think  of  hazarding  a  jotumey, 
and  when  that  measure  was  dedded,  the  invalid 
became  so  nervously  anxious  to  be  attended  by 
both  Alice  and  Mr.  Temple,  that  all  other  con- 
siderations were  relinquished^  and  preparations 
were  instantly  made  to  gratify  a  wish  which  it 
was  now  but  too  evident  would  be  one  of  his 
last  In  this  hour  of  bitter  agony,  Alice, 
sweet  Alice,  was  the  very  life  of  both  father 
and  son  I 

^^  The  long,  wearisome  journey  was  at  length 
over,  they  reached  London,  and  awaited  with 
trembling  eagerness  the  fiat  of  the  eminent 
men  whose  superior  skill  might,  as  they  trusted, 
avail  to  prolong  the  Hfe  of  their  beloved  one. 
And  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  such  would  be 
the  case,  and  at  every  favourable  symptom  in 
Edward,  the  hearts  of  his  father  and  his  young 
wife  beat  with  renewed  hope  I  Once  or  twice 
what  joy  was  theirs,  when  he  was  able  to  walk, 
for  a  brief  space,  up  and  down  the  street,  lean- 
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i^on  his  father's  arm,  while  Alice,  on  the 
^^^ler  aide,  watched  every  torn  of  his  ezpresdye 
^^Ountenanoe,  exulting  in  its  animation. 

*'  Then  he  became  too  weak  to  walk,  and 
'^^hen  the  bright  son  tempted  him  abroad  they 
'^^ould  drive  in  the  park -—and  still  he  hoped  on, 
^iid  looked  forward  to  a  restoration  to  health. 
»ut  although,  in  spite  of  his  more  sober  con- 
"Victions  of  the  fallacious  nature  of  these  flat- 
^tiering  appearances,  Mr.  Temple's  heart  would 
sometimes  beat  high  with  hope,  Alice  coidd 
seldom  give  herself  up  to  the  blessed  delusion. 
lEkurnestly    as    she    sought    every    alleviating 
remedy,  she  felt  that  the  decree  had  gone  forth, 
and  she  bent  the  whole  energies  of  her  power- 
ful mind  to  subduing  of  any  outward  expres- 
sion of  the  intense  sorrow  that,  once  permitted, 
would  have  overwhelmed  her,  and  prevented 
her  from  being,  as  she  was,  the  sole  stay  of 
both  her  husband  and  father.     Well  she  knew 
how  that  father's  heart  was  torn  with  anguish, 
and  how  difficult  it  was  to  restrain  the  torrent 
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of  agony  that  would  have  burst  forth;  a^^ 
at  such  times  Alice  was  ever  at  hand,  to  co^' 
fort,  to  sooth,  to  sympathise  with  him. 

"  And  who  can  venture  to  measure  the  v^-^^ 
of  even  mere  words  of   heart-felt  sympatic'' 
Surely  to  those  condemned  to  tread  the  rug^^ 
paths  of  sorrow,  such  a  friend  as  Alice  was 
Mr.  Temple  as  a  thing 

*  Sent  down  by  sjrmpathy  divine^ 
With  healing  on  its  angel  wing.' 

Day  after  day  passed  on,  each  marked  by  som 
fluctuation    of    that    deceitful    disorder.     A 
times  Edward   was   comparatively  better  an 
free  from  pain,  and  then  his  wife  would  exert 
herself  to  appear  cheerful,  and  to  enliven  the 
tedious  hours  by  the  charm  of  her  conversation : 
and  gently,   almost   impreceptibly,  she   would 
lead  to  those  topics  of  eternal  interest  which 
are  so  peculiarly  suitable  to  those  whose  con- 
nection with  the  things  of  Time  is  so  soon  to 
be  dissolved;    and  Edward  listened  with  in- 
creased devotion  to  the  words  of  inspiration,  as 
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y  fell,  in  persuasive  accents,  from  her  lips ; 
'  gradually  he  himself  became  aware  of  the 
^1*6  hopelessness  of  his  cose,  and  would  lead 

Way  to  conversations  on  the  future,  and 
'Id  dwell  with  resignation  on  the  prosi>ect 
•n  early  death,  while  he  would  speak  with 
Sure  of  a  re-union  in  a  better  world.  Ever 
Jut  and  gentle,  he  took  upon  himself  the 
of  consoling  his  father,  and  preparing  him 
he  inevitable  trial. 

*  Dear  father  I  dearest  Alice  I'  he  ejacu* 
I  one  morning,  after  a  night  of  unwonted 
lity,    '  do  not  grieve   so    bitterly  for  me ; 

will  you  mourn  a  separation  which  can 
re  only  for  a  little  time,  where  all  eternity 
u  afterwards  be  spent  together!  I  am 
y,  and  should  be  more  so  if  ?/ou  were  less 
Once,  my  father,  I  regretted  that  my 
3r  would  be  so  short,  but  now  I  am  satisfied 
3  and  do  all  that  shall  please  God.' 
Alice  was  sitting  by  his  side,  and  her  tears 
fast  on  the  hand  which  was  locked  in  hers, 
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bat  she  could  not  speak.    Mr.  Temple  hi 
over  his  dying  son,  oonvidsed  with  age 
'  Alice  I   my  own  predoos  wife,  I  told 
long  ago  that  death  wonld  have  no  terron 
me,  if  you  were  with  me,'  continued  the  g€ 
sufferer,  '  nor  has  it  any,  although  I  feel 
diis  is  death  ;  comfort  my  poor  father,  he 
need  all  your  care.    Father,  dear  father,  < 
fort  my  wife.    Baise  me  in  your  arms,  def 
father  I  God  bless  you  !  father,  father  T  anc 
head  sunk  heavily  on    his   father's  shoui 
which  engrasped  his  wife's  hand.     There 
silence,  a  silence  that   might  be  felt,  his 
moved  as  if  still  invoking  blessings— one  i 
and  they  saw  that  he  was  gone. 

And  he,  the  pride  and  joy  of  his  fat! 
heart,  the  fondly  loved,  the  noble  and  the  g 
has  faded  from  their  mortal  sight.  I  had  ^ 
nigh  said,  ^  has  gone  for  ever !'  Had  I  don 
his  happy  spirit  would  have  reproved  an 
pression  so  unsuitable  for  Christian  lips— 
not  for  ever,  although  their  earthly  eyes  i 
behold  him  no  more. 
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^'  The  succeeding  week  was,  indeed,  a  fearM 
on^  but  the  first  agony  is  oyer  and  the  '  mourn- 
ers no  longer  go  about  the  streets.'  Alice  and 
her  father  resumed  their  usual  avocations,  and 
in  due  time  the  world,  with  its  cares  and  its 
excitements  claimed  their  attention,  and  many 
have  aspired  to  the  station  of  the  lost  one  in 
the  hearts  of  both  father  and  daughter,  but 
who  shall  supply  it  ?  His  loved  image  is  en- 
shrined in  the  hearts — never  to  be  effaced,  al- 
though the  early  dream  of  love  and  joy  and 
successful  talent,  has  ^one  for  ever  !     ' 

Though  the  fresh  fountain  of  our  tears  may  dry, 

And  the  parched  bosom  lose  their  sweet  relief 
And  all  look  smiling  to  the  outward  eye. 

While  deep  within  still  gnaws  the  hidden  grie^ 
'Tis  but  as  songs  of  mirth,  by  madness  sung. 

The  soul's  keen  jest  upon  its  own  keen  woes, 
The  playful  bitterness  of  spirits  wrung 

The  treacherous  blooming  of  a  cankered  rose. 
Words  poured  on  the  deaf  winds  were  not  more  vain. 

Grief's  jealous  heart  will  not  be  cheated  so, 
Nor  of  its  full  inheritance  of  pain 

One  treasured  pang— one  sacred  throb  forego! 
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CHAPTER    X. 


Some  feelings  are  to  mortals  given 
With  less  of  earth  in  them  than  heaven, 
And  if  there  be  a  human  tear, 
From  passion's  dross  refined  and  clear, 
A  tear  so  limpid  and  so  meek, 
It  could  not  stain  an  angel's  cheek 
'Tis  that  which  pious  fathers  shed, 
Upon  a  duteous  daughter's  head. 


Scott. 


"  The  tear  is  past,  the  sigh  is  o'er, 
We  meet  in  joy  to  part  no  more  !" 

H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert's  Song. 


What  had  been  the  feelings  of  poor  Adelai< 
during  the  apparently  interminable  absence 
her  friends  ?     She  had  indeed  every  consolati( 
that  could  be  afforded  her,  in  the  circumstanc( 
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^  she  tried  earnestly  to  be,  and  to  appear 

>P7,  and  when  she  heard  any  painful  tidings 

lengthened  absence,  or  of  the  dangers  of  the 

'ge,  and  she  felt  she  could  not  control  her 

clings,  and  exhibit  the  calmness  which  her 

^pa  and  Horace  had  both  inculcated  as  suita- 

1^  in  "  a  soldier's  daughter,"  she  would  seek 

^^   solitude   of    her   own   little    room,    and 

*^i*owing  herself  on  her  knees,  pray  for  their 

*^fety.     The  tears  would  roll  down  her  cheeks, 

^^d  the  Ayah,  distressed  by  her  grief  would 

^^deavour  to  console   her   Chota   Beebee,   and 

^'^ould  wash  her  eyes  with  rose-water,  and  ob- 

"^  iterate  all  traces  of  agitation   before  she  re- 

"turned  to  the  hall.     Mrs.   Sullivan  was  exceed  - 

^Dgly  fond  of  her,  and  endeavoured  to  banish 

Anxious   thought   by   keeping  her    constantly 

employed. 

She  began  to  instruct  hei:  in  music,  and 
Adelaide  wfis  so  desirous  of  surprising  her  papa 
with  her  new  accomplishment  on  his  return, 
that  she  made  great  progress.     His  letters  gave 
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her  more  comfort  than  any  thing  else; 
wrote  often  to  his  darling  girl,  told  her  ^^       x 
ooold  interest  her,  and  (better  than  all)  assa^ 
her  of  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  return. 

One  morning  Mr.  Sollivan  entered  the  roo<^ 
with  a  most  animated  countenance.  ^^  Bhur^ 
pore  has  £dlen  T  he  exclaimed. 

All  were  delighted ;  and  then  followed  quea^ 
tions  innumerable  as  to  the  particulars  ofthc^ 
Aege — the   probable  amount  of  treasure — the^ 
loss  sustained  by  the  British. 

To  the  last  inquiry  Mr.  Sullivan  replied 
^^  About  a  thousand.'' 

Adelaide  started  at  the  words.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  the  possibility  of  any  thing 
worse  than  a  long  separation  had  suggested 
itself  to  her  miud,  and  at  the  moment  when 
she  heard  that  the  object  of  their  expedition 
was  accomplished,  her  thoughts  had  dashed 
onwards  to  picture  the  meeting  again  with  her 
friends.  But  now  she  heard  there  was  loss^- 
might  not  her  own  dear  papa — she  turned  in 
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^w  from  the  idea  of  so  frightful  a  calamity. 
Horace  promised  to  bring  papa  back  safely/' 
'  reflected,  *^  and  I  am  sure  he  will,  for  he 
^er  broke  his  word."  At  length  she  took 
irage  to  ask  if  there  was  any  account  of  her 
pa  and  Horace. 

*<  The  returns  were  not  completed  when  the 
Ik  set  out,"  replied  Mr.  Sullivan,  ^^  we  shall 
ve  further  particulars  to-morrow."    He  did 
t  dare  to  give  her  the  fearful  intelligence 
ftt  both  her  friends  were  reported  missing, 
it  she  saw  that  his  countenance  did  not  wear 
usual  ingenuous  expression,  and  surmising 
at  he  knew  more  than  he  liked  to  communi- 
.te  she  exclaimed,  in    accents    of  piercing 
rrow,  "  Oh,  pray,  pray  tell  me  alL" 
^^  Adelaide,"  said  he,  caressing  her  affection- 
;ely,  ^  I  do  not  know  all  myself,  my  dear  girl 
-therefore,  we  must  not  alarm  ourselves  with- 
it  reason.     The  reports  were  doubtless  made 
I  great  haste — " 


.  But  what  do  tbcy  say 

He  stUlheaitated,  D    ^^^    ^^^^^    ^^^   ^,^<ii^^ 

report    uUitnately    prove        ^  3„ii 

,e    aouUy  d^tressed  ^  ^^ 

a  ^vc\\,  iny  ^«'^' \    „  ^ 

,^  reported  ro«8ing.  ,„„,  anotb^ 

they  are  rep  ^.^  ^^,t  utter  au 

"  '^''^^  •  ■    .ale  and  rig^  as  marble-^     . 

,ord,  but  became  V^'^  ,,  ,er  o«^ 

.„a  retreated,  al«.o.t«.-^^^^^^,„^..^ 
^Irs.  Sullivau,  etru  ^^  aud 

"''''"'  •     ber  countenance,  foUo^ 

tbecbange  tn  W        ^^,  Adelaide  bad  not  the 
entreatedbertoBpeak,b  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

.osver  of  articulating  a  ^^^^  ^^.,,,ee 

:  .n,le  tear^tbe.  J     ;^  ^^^  ^^_,, 

o^  tbe  .tor.  -  b.  ,  ^^,  .earful 

...  perfectly  and  fi-^y 

to  see  ber.  a  restorative,  i 
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oke— -but  of  the  subject  which  lay  so  near 
^  beart,  she  uttered  but  a  word.  No  tear 
*ia  in  her  glassy  eye — no  sigh  broke  from 
'  Jips— her  motions  were  slow  and  mechani- 
^her  manner  pre-occupied,  but  neither  by 
d  nor  look  did  she  revert  to  her  supposed 

he  at  length  attempted  to  obtain  repose, 
her  kind  friend  sat  by  her  side  and  watched 
'  her.  Her  sleep  was  deep,  but  disturbed 
le  day  was  far  advanced  when  she  awoke. 
Hiat  an  awaking!  Who  does  not  know 
dreamy  feeling  of  half<-remembrance  that 
Is  upon  our  scattered  senses  as  we  awake, 
fche  first  time,  after  some  dreadful  misfor- 
3 1  How  we  doubt  whether  the  whole  be 
a  wild  creation  of  the  disordered  brain, 
il  fact  confirming  fact  afibrds  us  evidence 
mtrovertible  of  the  dreaded  reality  !  Then 
les  the  stunning  conviction  that  there  is  no 
epiion !   that  all  which  gave  value  to  hope, 

rOL.    II.  I 
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or  joy,  or  love,  now  fled  for  ever  I  Oh,  it  is  a 
withering  blight!  and  it  blasts  the  prostrate 
mind  on  which  it  falls ! 

Years  of  life  may  follow — and  we  may  in 
time  learn  not  to  shrink^-  as  we  then  do,  from 
the  thought  of  peace  and  comfort^  bnt  the 
freshness  of  the  heart  is  destroyed — we  are 
withered— joy  has,  for  us,  lost  its  joyousness— 
hope  its  brightness — love  its  sweetness — ^tbe 
whole  world  is  thenceforth  enveloped  in  one 
uniform  sombre  tint  and  our  feelings  to  persons 
— our  estimate  of  circumstances—  are  decided 
by  the  degree  in  which  they  do,  or  do  not  recal 
to  our  sacred  hearts  the  image  of  the  bright 
and  glorious  past ! 

But  happier  tidings  were  in  store  for  Ade-* 
laide.  Ere  her  simple  toilette  was  completed 
— while  yet  engaged  in  mental  supplication  for 
power  to  endure,  and  submit  to  her  loss,  a  letter 
(short — but  oh  I  how  eweet  I)  was  brought  to 
her.  It  was  from  her  own  precious  fathcfr^ 
And  it  informed  her  of  the  cause  of  the  report 
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that  they  were  missiiig,  and  assaied  her  that 
Ae  wounds  whidi  Horace  had  received, 
^though  painful,  were  not  dangerous-^it  re* 
ated  tkat  he  had  received  them  in  her  father's 
Irenes,  and  condnided  by  a  hope  that  in  a 
"^  few  weeks  they  would  all  meet  in  happi- 
^    Horace  had  added  a  line — 

*^  Dearest  little  Adelaide,  I  have  kept  my 
^— I  shall  bring  your  papa  back  safely — 

"  Your  friend, 
*'  HOBACE  RAWDON." 

The  revulsion  of  feeling,  from  hopeless  an<^ 
ish  to  unutterable  joy,  was  almost  too  great 
Adelaide.  But  tears  came  to  her  relief 
1  after  a  while  she  was  sufficiently  calm  to 
sensible  of  the  extent  of  her  happiness: 
reflected  that  they  had  gained  honour 
ing  the  expedition,  and  that  in  a  few  short 
iks  she  should  again  be  clasped  to  their 
rts. 

I  3 
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The  time  passed  oyer,  and  AdeliddewaB  ^ 
more  folded  in  her  father's  arms-^and  1^ 
his  earnest  blessing:  he  was  well,  and  i^^ 
was  no  fear  of  his  being  summoned  away  v^ 
her  again :  he  had  another  piece  of  pleasant^ 


telligence  for  her,  also :  they  were  to  residi 
Cawnpore — so  that  Horace  wonld  still  be 
of  themselves. 

Bawdon  joined  them  in  the  evening ;  he 
still  pale  and  ill,  and  though   his  moustac 
in  some  measure,  covered  the  gash  in  his  che^^^ 
it  did  not  altogether  conceal  what  was  certaic^ 
by  no  means  an  addition  to  his  good  looC^ 
whatever  proof  it  might  be  of  his  courapr^ 
Still  Adelaide  was  far  from  being  the  only  pere^ 
in  whose  eyes  he  was  handsomer  as  well 
dearer  than  ever.     She  fonnd  it  very  diflSc  -^ 
to  express  her  gratitude — yet  she  showed  h^ 
deeply  it  occupied  her  thoughts,  for  every  tir::^ 
he  kissed  her,  she  threw  her  arms  round 
neck  and  clung  to  him,  and  the  words,  ^^  Y^< 
saved  my  papa  from  being  killed,"  broke  frC7i2 
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'lerlipg—and  when  he  asked  playfully,  if  she 
^oved  him,  and  if  she  would  continue  to  do  so, 
Ae  replied,  most  energetically — •*  I  shall  love 
you  dearly  all  my  life  1  Did  you  not  bring 
papa  back  to  me  ?" 
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CHAPTER   XL 


**  At  least,  to  trsmple  on  our  Maker^s  law^ 
And  hazard  life,  for  any,  or  no  cause. 
To  rush  into  a  fixed  eternal  state, 
Out  of  the  Tery  flames  of  rage  and  hate : 
Or  send  another,  shiTeiing  to  the  bar 
With  all  the  guilt  of  such  unnatural  war- 
Whatever  use  may  urge,  or  honour  plead. 
On  reason's  verdict  is  a  madman's  deed! 
Am  I  to  set  my  life  upon  a  throw 
Because  a  bbab  is  rude  and  surly  ?    No, 
A  moral,  piindpled,  and  well-bred  man. 
Will  not  affiront  me— and  no  other  can." 

CowFi** 


The  whole  party  were  now  quietly  located  * 
Cawnpore,  and  Major  Rostrevor,  in  the  dut^^ 
of  his  appointment,  his  attention  to  Adelaide  ^ 
education,  and  the  lively  society  of  his  yoU^S 
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ids,  fouixd  relief  from  the  heavy  remem- 
ce  of  hlfi  k)S9,  and  became  again  a  cheerfal 
)anion,  although  the  tone  of  his  spirits  was 
ued. 

19  greater  pleasure  was  the  instruction  of 
bild,  to  which  he  devoted  several  hours 
9  and  in  the  cultivation  of  her  comprehen- 
mind,  the  instilling  of  sound  views  and 
principles,  found  a  never-fidling  remedy 
ist  the  languor  and  indolent  lassitude 
h  usually  attack  the  resident  in  a  tropical 
ite.  And  well  did  she  repay  his  anxious 
;  her  improvement  was  rapid  and  visible, 
in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years  she 
me  a  most  valuable  companion,  and  a  con- 
tial  friend  to  her  father.  Mrs.  Sullivan 
continued  to  give  her  lessons  in  music,  in 
h  accomplishment  she  became  ultimately 
siordinarily  proficient,  from  her  great 
ety  to  please  her  father  and  Horace,  who 
i  both  passionate  worshippers  of  harmony, 
eaving  the  Major's  domestic  affairs  for  a 
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while,  we  must  now  notice  an  incident  con- 
nected with  his  professional  career,  which 
occurred  very  shortly  after  their  return  to 
Cawnpore. 

It  happened  that  one  of  the  officers  who  had 
been  present  on  the  occasion  of  Delhi's  revenge, 
mentioned  the  affair  to  another,  with  the 
severe,  though  ex-official  reprimand  which  his 
violent  conduct  drew  from  the  Major. 

*'  Are  you  positive/'  asked  the  other,  ^*  that 
Bostrevor  told  him  his  conduct  was  not  that  of 
a  gentleman  ?" 

*'  Unquestionably." 

"  And  he  passed  it  over  without  notice  ?** 

^^  Yes,  as  far  as  I  am  aware  there  has  been 
no  conversation  on  the  subject,  since  that  time, 
in  any  quarter.     I  am  rather  surprised,  though, 

that  so  fiery   a  man  as  D ,  should  have 

tamely  submitted  to  the  aspersion." 

'*  It  was  most  incorrect,"  replied  the  other, 
**  for  if  he  be  not  a  gentleman  in  his  conduct, 
he  is  not  a  fit  associate  for  us — and  if  it  were 
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^  ^persion  on  his  character,  he  was  bound  to 

^^^^^b6bq  the  insolent  speaker.     Such  a  thing 

^  not,  must  not  be  passed  over,  or  away 
^th  all  the  wholesome  bonds  of  social  life, 
-^e  mast  demand  an  apology,  or  a  meeting 
^o^hwith.'' 

**  But  will  Rostrevor  fight?"  * 

*'  Will  he  ?     Can  you  doubt  it  ?     He  is  as 

"*^ve  a  fellow  as  ever  wore  uniform,  as  every 

^^e  knows,  and  must  have  some  regard  for  a 

^putation   which    he   has   acquired    ^  at    the 

®^ord's  point.'" 

**  I  know  his  value  for  his  soldierly  character 
^  well  as  yourself,  but  still  I  doubt  him.  He 
"^  some  queer  notions — reprobates  particularly 
^te  practice  of  duelling — and  would  not  at  all 
^tonish  me  by  declining." 

The  result  of  this  conversation  was  an  appeal 

to  the  mess  of  D 's  regiment,  and   they 

decided  that  the  affair  could  not  be  suffered  to 
i^emain  as  it  then  stood,  and  although  the  young 
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man  was  well  aware  Uiat  the  fault  lay  origi- 
nally and  entirely  with  himself,  that  BoiltreTor 
had  not  for  a  moment  lost  his  temper,  and  bad 
only  reprored  hb  Tiolenee  in  a  manner  suitable' 
to  a  senior  officer,  he  instantly  employed  a 
friend  to  take  a  message  to  the  Major. 

The  decision  of  the  mess  had  indeed  been 
gratifying  to  him;  he  had  never  forgotten  the 
affair,  and  had  acquired  those  perverted  ideas 
of  honor  which,  although  unhappily  too  current 
in  the  world,  and  dbmetimes  found  united  with 
true  courage,  are  in  fact  opposed  to  lY,  as  much 
as  they  are  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 


In  respect  to  '*  the  point  of  honor,'  as  it  is 
most  absurdly  styled,  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion  entertained  by  those  who  give  the  sub- 
ject one  serious  thought:  however  its  advocates 
may  advance  the  plea  of  expediency^  they  never 
attempt  to  defend  it  as  a  principle  of  action    it 
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^  too  monstrous,  indeed  it  is  perhaps  the 
strongest  proof  that  can  be  adduced,  from  the 
^tory  of  any  age  or  nation,  of  the  triumph  of 
^U^ant  over  unse  and  reason  ;  an  extraordinary 
"^c  of  barbarism,  which  we  choose  to  dignify 
tito  a  proof  of  civilization* 

Were  we  to  be  told  that  in  some  newly  dis- 
covered savage  nation  it  was  established  as  a 
ciaxim  that  a  man  was  unworthy  of  the  name, 
however  daring  in  all  other  respects,)  who 
«faeed,  at  any  time,  or  whatever  might  be  his 
ies  to  life,  to  meet  a  fellow  country-man  by 
Lppointment,  and  murder  him  in  cold  blood, 
jid  allow  his  adversary  in  the  same  manner  to 
dm  at  his  life ;  and  such  challenges  as  these 
ivere  sent  on  the  slightest  provocation,  and 
were  no  less  binding  than  those  excited  by 
tbe  moat  deadly  feuds,  we  should  shrink  with 
borror  from  the  contemplation  of  so  blood- 
thirsty, and  barbarous  a  people ;  and  yet  this 
very  custom  is  as  firmly  established  among  us 
as  if  it  were  indeed  a  law  of  the  land.     Should 
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women  take  to  duelling,  how  horrible,  how 
revolting  it  would  be  considered — ^jet,  consider- 
ing that  they  are  usually  thought  frailer  than 
our  sex,  and  their  passions  less  governable  than 
ours,  I  must  say  I  think  it  does  them  infinite 
credit  that  they  refrain,  and  is  a  proof,  (were 
proof  wanting)  of  their  immeasurable  supe- 
riority. 

Yet  Man  was  formed  in  the  image  of  his 
Maker,  to  be  his  vicegerent  on  earth — holding 
delegated  dominion  over  all  other  created 
nature.  How  then  can  he  presume  to  desecrate 
that  sacred  image,  by  wantonly  causing  it  to 
be  destroyed?  How  can  he  place  himself 
below  the  very  brutes,  by  his  vindictive  spirit, 
and  fierce  passion  ?  A  man  who  breaks  into 
his  neighbour's  house,  and  murders  him,  is 
hung :  if  he  kill  another  in  anger,  mthout  pre- 
meditation^  (or,  as  the  lawyers  call  it,)  *  malice 
aforethought^  he  is  transported  to  a  penal  settle- 
ment for  a  series  of  years,  perhaps  for  the 
whole  term  of  his  life — but  if  two  gentlemen 
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agree  to  differ,'  and  to  meet  at  some  appointed 
>lace  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  shooting 
iach  other,  on  any  trivial  pretext,  then^  it  is 
nurder  no  longer,  it  is  merely  proving  their 
aonor  to  be  immaculate — and  the  slightest,  the 
most  disgraceful  quibble  in  the  law,  is  sufficient 
to  exonerate  them  from  all  penalty,  while  the 
world,  that  would  shrink  in  horror  from  the 
midrfiight  assassin^  receives  the  day-light  one 
with  open  arms. 

And  yet,  to  the  reflecting  mind,  duelling 
would  appear  to  be  one  of  the  few  crimes,  for 
which,  if  perpetrated  there  can  be  no  forgive- 
ness. It  is  a  double  murder,  for  if  we  fall,  we 
are  so  far  accessary  to  our  own  death,  that  we 
are  suicides — and  if  we  destroy  our  adversary, 
we  have  sent  a  soul,  unprepared,  into  eternity, 
and  have  deliberately  stained  our  hands  with 
our  brother's  blood  ;  and  all  this  deep  amount 
of  guilt  is  incurred  to  prove — what  ? — the  fact 
that  we  are  notorious  cowards — that  oxir  fear 
of  the  fools  around  us — our  dread  of  losing  the 
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good  opinion  of  the  profligate,  and  the  atbeis^ 
is  so  great  that  we  would  rather  forfeit  the 
favor  of  the  Almighty,  by  wilfully  breaking 
his  laws,  and  rushing  uncalled,  ^'  with  all  onr 
imperfections  on  our  head,"  into  his  pure  and 
holy  presence  I 


When  the  friend  of  D presented  himself 

at  Bostrevor's  bungalow,  he  found  the  Major 
and  Bawdon  together,  and  on  being  assured 
that  he  might  open  his  commission  on  whatever 
subject,  in  the  presence  of  the  latter,  he  entered 
into  the  affair,  and  concluded  by  saying  that 
D conceiving  his  honor  to  have  been  in- 
sulted, had  sent  to  settle  the  preliminaries 
previous  to  meeting. 

Bawdon  listened  in  silence,  and  although  in- 
dignant at  their  making  a  serious  affair  of  it, 
he  did  not  for  an  instant  doubt  that  the  chal- 
lenge would  be  accepted.     He  knew  that  his 
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military  reputation  was  most  pvecious  to  Bos- 
trevor,  and  did  not  contemplate  the  possibility 
of  retmning  his  character  as  a  man  of  courage 
and  honor  while  refusing  to  fight  a  dueL  Un- 
speakable therefore,  was  his  consternation  when 
his  friend  replied  in  the  calm,  mild  tone  that 
usually  characterised  him,  that  ^^  he  felt  deep 

regret  that  Lieutenant  D should  think  his 

honor  compromised  in  the  affair,  and  should 
require  what  was  usually  denominated  satisfac- 
tioHy  at  his  hands,  as  he  had,  for  many  years, 
deemed  it  inconsistent  with  the  principles  he 
professed,  to  fight  a  duel  on  any  occasion 
whatever." 
^^  Am  I  then   to  understand,''  replied    the 

Jriend,  "  that  you  decline  Mr.  D 's  offer  ?" 

"  I  do,  most  decidedly." 
"  Then  of  course  it  rests  entirely  with  your- 
self,  and   my   friend   must   stand   most    fully 
justified  to  the  world,  as  having  taken  all  the 
measures  required  in  a  case  of  honor.     I  cer- 
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tainly  did  not  e:[(>ect  such  a  reply  from  Major 
Boetrevor,  but  it  seems  yon  are  afraid  of — " 

^*  Pardon  me  for  interrupting  yon,"  said 
Major  Rostrevor,  *^  suffer  me  to  explain  my 
motives.  I  am,  as  you  have  justly  observed 
afraid — of  offending  the  Giver  of  Life,  by 
wantonly  exposing  ELis  gift  to  danger,  or  by 
seeking  to  snatch  it  from  another.  I  must 
again  repeat,  I  decline  the  challenge." 

^*  I  regret  it,  sir,  for  your  own  sake,  as  of 
course  my  friend  will  state  the  facts  of  the  ease 
to  the  mess,  and  your  reputation  has  hitherto 
been  so  unblemished,  I  grieve  that  it  should 
suffer  now." 

**  I  am  aware,"  replied  the  Major,  "  of  the 
tendency  of  your  insinuations,  and  how  exactly 
they  accord  with  the  maxims  of  the  world, 
while  my  principles  and  practice  are  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  it,  but  my  resolution  is  un- 
shaken. If  my  military  reputation  be  incom- 
patible with  a  clear  conscience,  the  former 
must  be  sacrificed,  for  the  latter  shall  never  be 
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abandoned.  I  hope,  however,  that  they  are 
not  incompatible ;  I  trust  that  I  may,  without 
vanity,  quote  the  words  of  one  who  was  as 
brave  an  officer  as  ever  lived,  *  It  is  known  that 
I  do  not  fear  to  fight,  but  I  do  fear  to  sin.' 
My  sword  is  dedicated  to  the  service  of  her 
country,  and  I  should  think  I  was  performing 
my  duty  to  that  country  quite  as  well,  if  I 
entered  the  forces  of  a  foe,  and  turned  it 
against  her  in  the  field,  as  if,  in  accepting  a 
challenge  from  a  brother-officer,  I  sought  to 
deprive  her  of  his  services." 

**  Then  I  must  not  hope  for  a  different 
reply,"  said  the  young  man  after  a  pause, 
caused  partly  by  astonishment  at  the  novel  sen- 
timents of  Rostrevor,  partly  by  his  dignified 
manner. 

^^  Most  certainly  not ;  I  have  said  all  that 
can  be  said  on  the  subject,  and  have  only  to 

regret  that  Mr.  D should  view  the  affair 

through  so  false  a  medium." 

This  occurrence  afforded  to  Rostrevor  an 
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Opportunity  of  explaining  his  sentiments  on  the 
duties  of  a  soldier  more  at  length  than  he  had 
hitherto  done.  Horace  could  well  appreciate 
the  moral  courage  evinced  in  such  a  line  of 
conduct,  and  felt  ambitious  of  attaining  it  him- 
self. Under  the  influence  of  Bostreror^s  ex- 
ample he  became  a  man  of  high  and  firm  prin- 
ciples; one  in  whom,  notwithstanding  his 
youth,  all  felt  implicit  confidence,  as  an  officer 
of  strictest  honor,  and  most  unswerving  in- 
tegrity. 

He  was  still  inclined  to  be  impetuous,  and 
his  temperament  was  as  ardent  as  ever,  but  it 
was  no  longer  uncontrolled.  Formerly,  al- 
though possessing  a  naturally  fine  disposition, 
he  was  noble  and  generous  only  from  impulse 
and  habit;  now  his  conduct  proceeded  from 
principle,  he  was  actuated  by  a  genuine  admi- 
ration for  excellence,  and  an  earnest  desire  to 
attain  it. 

Such  wishes  could  not  fail  of  being  crowned 
with  success ;  and  no  man  of  twice  his  standing 
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in  the  army  was  more  generally  esteemed  in  it 
than  Horace  Kawdon. 

Some  years  of  happiness  rolled  tranquilly 
away,  but  at  there  conclusion  the  rapidly 
declining  health  of  M^or  Bostrevor  rendered 
an  inmiediate  return  to  England  an  object  of 
the  most  earnest  consideration,  and  he  made 
hasty  preparations  for  quitting  the  country 
with  deep  r^ret. 

He  had  many  causes  of  attachment  to  the 
sunny  East,  and  as  his  connections  in  England 
were  entirely  broken  up  by  his  long  absence, 
the  fate  of  his  child,  if  left  without  friends,  or 
ties  of  any  kind,  gave  him  many  an  anxious 
thought. 

Of  his  own  large  family,  none  survivedi  and 
he  reflected  that  poor  Adelaide's  position,  if 
left  an  orphan,  would  be  indeed  a  painful  one. 
Before  the  period  fixed  for  leaving  Cawnpore 
arrived,  be  became  so  dangerously  ill  that  it 
was  greatly  feared  he  might  not  live  to  reach 
the  vessel,  and  he  found  it  imperatively  neces- 
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sary  to  aeek  some  protection  for  Adelaide,  in 
case  of  his  own  death. 

He  revolved,  for  many  days,  the  question  as 
to  whom  he  shoold  confide  her — but  the  more 
he  reflected  the  more  clearly  was  it  apparent 
that  Bawdon  was  the  person  to  whom  he  could, 
with  the  most  entire  confidence,  entrust  his 
treasure.  The  Sullivans  indeed  occurred  to 
his  mind;  but  they  were  advanced  in  years, 
(for  Indian  residents,)  and  they  had  a  family  of 
their  own— besides,  it  was  natural  to  a  soldier 
to  wish  to  place  his  darling  under  a  soldier's 
protection. 

Then  Adelaide's  feelings  had  no  little  weight 
in  the  decision ;  she  regarded  Horace  as  second 
only  to  her  own  papa,  and  was  accustomed  to 
treat  him  with  the  same  loving  obedience  to  all 
his  wishes ;  and  Horace  was  ever  so  kind  to 
her,  his  judgment  too,  so  matured,  although 
his  years  were  few  :  the  point  was  decided. 

One  evening,  being  too  ill  to  accompany  Ade- 
laide himself,  her  father  insisted  on  her  leaving 
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him  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  taking  an  airing 
with  her  friend,  Mrs.  Sullivan.  She  obeyed 
very  unwillingly,  for  she  could  not  enjoy  her 
drive  while  thinking  of  him  as  ill  and  lonely 
at  home,  but  on  her  father  assuring  her  he  ex- 
pected Horace,  she  complied  more  willingly, 
and  left  him  to  await  alone  the  visit  which 
Rawdon  had  promise  to  pay  him. 

When  Horace  arrived,  Kostrevor  opened  the 
conversation  by  saying  that  he  was  now  fuUy 
aware  that  a  short  time  only,  at  the  very 
utmost,  would  be  allotted  to  him  on  earth ;  and 
that  he  was  about  to  ask  a  favour,  the  granting 
of  which  would  take  the  only  remaining  anxiety 
from  his  mind. 

"  Will  you,  Horace,  when  I  am  no  more, 
supply  my  place  to  Adelaide  ?  I  know,"  he 
continued,  ^^that  much  superintendence  will 
not  be  in  your  power,  but  I  know  you  also  so 
well,  that  I  am  sure,  you  will  fulfil  the  duties 
of  a  guardian  to  the  extent  of  your  ability,  and 
in  making  her  your  ward,  I  am   principally 
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deBuroua  that  my  child  should   possess   ^^^ 
legitimate    claim    on    the  protection    o*^  ^^^ 
fiither*8  dearest  friend.     Horace,"  said  3^^^ 
roTi  lookii^  earnestly  at  him»  (for  HoraC^  ^^ 
silent,  in  sorrow^  but  not  in  doubt,)  '^  yot^  ^ 
not  refuse  me  ?    You  will  make  me  faapp?  ^ 
promising  to  take  charge  of  oiy  child?     ^ 
trust  that  she  will  be  under  higher,  even  '0^' 
venly  protection,  but  our  friendship  has  t>^^ 
BO  Strong,  cemented  too  by  so  many  remark^^ 
circumstances — she  is  already  so  greatly  y^^ 
debtor,  that  independently  of  her  strong  att^^ 
ment  to  you,  I  am  sure  the  remembrance 
me,  and  my  deputed  authority,  will  render  t*^ 
obedient  to  your  slightest  wish,  and  satis^^ 
with  your   every  decision:    she  is   a  soldier*  ^ 
daughter,  Kawdon,  and  it  is  my  earnest  wi^^ 
that  she  should  be  also  a  soldier's  ward." 

"  You  may  trust  to  me  to  fulfil  all  your  re- 
quests," said  Homce,  in  a  broken  voice,  and 
grasping  the  hand  of  his  dying  friend,   '^  joa 
may  consider  me  as  a  most  willing  agent  fof 
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yourself,  where  the  happinesd  and  comfort  of 

Adelaide  are  coDcemed,  as  far  as  it  shall  be  in 

Mny  power.     I  will,  if  I  liye,  be  all  to  her,  that 

mny  one    but    yourself  can    be — father    and 

Irother  too ;"  be  paused — appeared  lost»  for  a 

few  moments^  in  thought,  and  then  added — 

^  in  a  few  more  years  it  may,  perhaps,  be  in 

my  power  to  be  a  more  efficient  guardian  than 

I  can  be  at  present — at  least,  until  she  choses 

for  herself  a  permanent  protection— then,  like 

all  the  rest  of  the  world,  she  may  be  inclined 

to  confide  more  in  the  regard  of  more  recent  ac*- 

quaintances — but  I  hope — I  trust,  she  will  still 

love  me." 

Some  bitter  reminiscences  had  crossed  the 
mind  of  the  young  soldier:  Eostrevcr  per- 
ceived it,  and  addressed  him  soothingly :  assur- 
ing him  that  he  believed  Adelaide  at  least 
would  never  cease  to  deserve  his  regard:  he 
then  entered  at  length  into  the  detail  of  his 
afiairs,and  his  wishes  with  respect  to  Adelaide's 
education— her  ultimate  prospects— and  other 
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minutio,  and  the  friends  parted  with  sorrowfol 
hearts. 

A  few  days  after  this  conversation.  Major 
Rostrevor  and  his  daughter  left  Cawnpore,  at- 
tended by  Patrick  M  Grady,  and  followed  by 
the  regrets,  and  kind  wishes  of  every  person  in 
the  cantonment. 
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CHAPTEB   XIL 


**  And  when  at  the  last  I  throw  off  this  frul  covering, 

Which  Fve  worn  for  three  score  years  and  ten. 

On  the  brink  of  the  grave  HI  ne'er  seek  to  be  hovering, 

Nor  my  thread  wish  to  spin  o'er  again, 

But  my  face  in  the  glass,  Til  serenely  survey, 

And  smile  o*er  each  wrinkle  and  furrow. 

For  this  old  worn-out  frame,  which  is  mortal  to-day, 

Shall  become  everlasting  to-morrow." 

Amoh. 

"  —The  earthy  and  cold  hand  of  death 
Lies  on  my  tongue." 

Shakspearb. 


Afteb  a  passage  of  average  eomfort,  daring 
which  Bostrevor's  feeble  frame  appeared  in 
some  degree  to  rally,  Adelaide  and  her  father 
landed  in  England. 

VOL.  n.  K 
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Daring  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  voyage  he 
appeared  so  much  better,  that,  notwithstanding 
his  constant  warning  to  the  contrary,  she  felt 
confident  that  he  would  speedily  recover ;  he 
had,  in  a  great  measure,  lost  the  look  of  lan- 
guor and  suffering  which  his  countenance  had 
previously  worn,  seemed  cheerful,  and  some* 
times  even  lively — so  that  every  one  was 
deceived  by  the  transitory  change  excepting 
himself. 

What  wonder  then,  that  Adelaide  should 
hope  for  the  best?  that  she  should  turn,  in  joy 
and  thankfulness  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
severest  trial  to  which  human  nature  can  be 
exposed — and  so  she  still  refused  to  believe  the 
voice,  that  in  spite  of  herself,  would  knell  in 
her  ear  *'  there  is  no  hope  1" 

Ah  I  how  we  love  to  nourish  that  last  preci- 
ous relic  of  Eden,  bestowed  when  man  was, 
ton  hia  sins^  deprived  of  all  others  I  God's  own 
especial  gift  to  the  sorrowful-^HoPB. 

^'  There  is  no  hope!"  whatastaiiniiig  pbrase 
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^^^  mortal  ears  I     Dreadful  to   the  wretched 
^^^^xnioal  in  his  dangeon,  who  await  an  ignomi- 
Uoiis  death.    Painful  to  the  youthful  sufferer 
^^  whom  it  calls  to  surrender  her  parents,  her 
^Qndfify  her  lover — ^the  bright  earth  itself,  while 
^  is  yet  glowing  in  life,  and  lore,  and  beauty 
"^^but  oh  I   more  punful  still  is  the  sentence 
^hen  uttered  with  reference  to  that  best  and 
^^arest  of  all  friends — a  father !     Surely  that 
^  the  greatest  loss   to  which  we  can  be  sub- 
•I^eted  I     Is  there  any  love  on  earth  like  that 
^f^  a  fond  father?    Does  it  not  identify  itself 
^Vith  our  very  being?    It  is  not  the  greatest, 
^  well  as  the  first  source  of  happiness,  we 
{Possess  ?    Is  not  he  who  is  the  author  of  our 
life,  the  guardian  also  of  its  days  of  helpless- 
txes&y  the  revered,  yet  kind  and  gentle  com- 
X^aniou  of  our  childhood,  the  guide,  the  confi- 
dential friend,  the  unwearying  tutor   of  our 
youth,  the  ever  wise,  and  good,  and  unchang- 
ing?  Uniting  in  himself  all    that  the  whole 
world  beride  can  present,  to  attract  our  love  ? 
K  3 
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Alas  I  what  can  compensate  for  a  loss  like 
this  ?  We  may,  in  our  intercourse  with  the 
world,  find  many  pleasant  acquaintances — a 
few  faithful  friends — a  husband  or  a  wife  who 
is  dear  to  us  as  our  own  soul,  but  if  we  have 
lost  a  fond  father,  earth  can  never  again  hold 
his  equal,  in  our  eyes.  Yes!  many  ties  are 
dear,  but  this  is  pre-eminently  sol  it  has  a 
power  over  the  affections  which  cannot  be 
equalled  by  any  thing  save  the  love  of  God 
himself.  And  is  it  not,  (we  speak  it  in  deep 
reverence,)  the  same  relationship  ?  Does  not 
the  Almighty  choose  the  title  of  a  father^  as 
the  most  endearing  of  any,  the  one  of  which 
the  chords  vibrate  most  strongly  in  every 
human  heart. 

Our  heavenly  Father  should  be  the  first 
object  of  regard — but  an  earthly  one  must  ever 
be  the  second !  his  authority  is  derived  from 
above,  his  precepts  combine  at  once,  both 
wisdom  and  love — and  he  possesses  the  first 
earthly  claim  on  the  affection  of  bis  children. 
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"e  inay  be  removed  from  our  sight,  but  if  the 

^tiioQ  has  been  what  it  ought  to  be,  the  re- 

^^Babrance  of  his  counsel,  the  recalling  of  his 

^^ve,  will  influence  our  very  wildest,  and  soften 

^Ur  bitterest  emotions ! 

During  the  first  month  of  Adelaide's  resi- 
dence in  England,  she  perceived  nothing  in 
Iter  father's  state  that  could  seriously  renew 
lier  alarm;  he  did  indeed,  suffer  severely, 
but  he  was  so  habitually  patient  and  cheerful 
that  she  by  no  means  realised  the  extent  of 
his  danger. 

The  delightful  illusion  was  but  too  soon  to 
be  dispelled ;  the  winter  was  rapidly  approach- 
ing, and  Major  Bostrevor  found  increasing 
difficulty  in  maintaining  even  the  appearance 
of  tolerable  ease,  and  the  medical  attendant 
ordered  him  to  try  the  effect  of  the  mild  climate 
of  Devonshire, 

Thither  they  repaired,  and  found  pleasant 
lod^ngs  in  a  small  town,  where  the  salubrious 
air  appeared,  for  a  time,  to  have  a  happy  effect 
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on  his  health :  bat  the  decree,  had  gone  fortb^ 
and  ere  the  ^  sear  and  yellow  leaf'  had  fallen 
firom  the  tree,  it  was  evident  to  Migor  Bostre- 
Yor  that  his  days  ware  numbered.  What  was 
he  to  do  with  Adelaide  ?  As  far  as  pecuniary 
afiairs  went,  she  was  amply  provided  for,  but 
he  was  for  some  time  uncertain  to  whose  care 
he  should  confide  her.  At  length,  he  wrote  to 
her  god-mother,  requestlpg  her  to  take  the 
temporary  charge  of  her^  and  place  her  in  some 
school,  where  she  would  meet  with  kindness, 
and  having  received  from  that  lady  an  assur- 
ance that  she  would  fulfil  all  his  wishes,  and 
that  she  should  be  glad  if  her  god-daughter 
would  make  her  house  a  home  during  vacations, 
Bostrevor  had  but  one  remaining  anxiety,  which 
was  to  prepare  the  mind  of  his  darling  for  the 
loss  he  knew  shd  was  so  soon  to  sustain. 

She  was  so  constantly  with  her  father  that 
she  did  not  notice,  as  a  stranger  would  have 
done,  how  rapidly  his  strei^th  declined ;  she 
was  buoyed  up  with  hope,  although  she  re- 
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^^tted   not    for   a    moment  her  affectionate 

Soarody  oonld  he  prevail  on  her  to  leave 
<Um  for  an  hour,  even  with  the  faithful  Patrick 
for  fi  nurse^  and  she  still  spoke  of  the  happiness 
they  should  enjoy  when  spring  returned,  and 
they  could  once  more  walk  out  together. 

One  day,  when  he  was  worse  than  usual,  she 
Vsras  trying  to  cheer  him  by  talking  in  this 
manner  of  the  future,  when  he  replied,  '^  Ade- 
Wde,  my  dearest  one,  I  must  not  deceive  you 
«ny  lotiger,  I  shall  never  walk  with  you  again, 
my  love.    Listen  to  me,  my  darling,"  he  con- 
tinned,  seeing  that  her  agony  was  almost  nri- 
controllable,  and  dreading  the  burst  of  sorrow, 
^  Adelaide,  you  love  me  dearly,  do  you  not  ?" 
In  viedn  she  tried  to  speak.     She  could  not, 
aod  throwing  herself  into  his  arms,  hid  her 
&ce  in  his  bosom,  and  burst  into  tears.    He 
embraced  her  fondly  again  and  again,  and  suf- 
fered her  emotion  to  subside  in  some  degree, 
before  he  once  more  addressed  her ;   at  length 
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she  remembered  that  the  eight  of  her  viole^^^ 
grief  might  be  injurious  to  her  beloved  fathe^^ 
and  she  endeavoured  to  conquer  her  emotion. 

**  You  do  love  me,    my  treasure,  I  kno  V^  ^ 
but,  Adelaide,  it  is  right  you  should  know  tha^^^ 
I  cannot  now  be  very  much  longer  with  yon; 
how  I  grieve  to  part  from  you,  my  child  I  but 
for  my  own  part,  I  am  so  happy,  that  could 
you  see  my  heart,  you  would  not  hesitate  for  a 
moment  about  me ;  you  would  feel  that  it  was 
no  proof  of  love  to  wish  to  detain  me  here. 
Adelaide,  you  love  your  Heavenly  Father,  I 
am  sure?  and  although  he  takes  your  earthly 
one  from  you,  he  will  himself  be  far  more  to 
you  than  I  could  ever  hope  to  be ;  he  will  be 
with  you  ever.     Had  it  been  his  will,  my  love, 
I  should  have  rejoiced  in  a  longer  life  for  your 
sake,  that  I  ipight  have  guarded  you  through 
all  the  trials  that  may  await  you  in  your  future 
life ;  but  it  may  not  be ;   and  for  myself,  my 
Adelaide,  I  cannot  contemplate  without  joy  the 
glorious  exchange  I  am  about  to  make.    Mf 
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Anxiety  is  all  for  you;  will  you  make  me 
happy,  my  precious  girl,  by  promising  that  you 
Will  try  to  acquiesce  in  your  Heavenly  Father's 

wm?" 

He  looked  earnestly  in  her  face,  as  if  await- 
ing a  reply.  She  made  a  strong  effort  to  con- 
trol herself,  and  at  length  gave  the  required 
promise. 

**  And  will  you,  my  treasure,  try  to  act  so 
that  we  may  hereafter  meet  in  eternal  hap- 
piness ?** 

He  was  exhausted  by  the  effort  to  speak — 
his  voice  became  faint  and  feeble,  she  bent  near 
to  whisper  her  assent — his  lips  still  moved — 
and  she  caught  the  words,  '^  Happiness,  God 
bless  you  I"  He  spoke  no  more,  but  his  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  face  of  his  child,  with  looks 
of  unutterable  love  I  At  length  there  was  one 
long  sigh — and  all  was  still. 

She  did  not  know  that  he  was  gone,  and  still 
grasped  his  hand,   but  as  she  felt  it  becoming 
cold,  a  terrible  fear  came  over  her.     She  dared 
K  5 
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sot  to  Stir— the  fixed  ezpFesdon  of  his  ^fs^ 
tenanoe  told  her  that  all  was  over,  but  y etr>^ 
was  (his  death  ?    There  was    such   a  vk^^ 
smile  on  the  mouth  that  she  could  not  persuade 
herself  of  the  truth,  and  die  stooped  to  kiss  the 
lips — but  their  marble  coldness   tdd    her  to 
abandon  hope.     StiU  edie  did  not  call  for  assis- 
tance, she  sat  watching  the  inanimate  form, 
herself  almost  as  motionless,  and  there  she  con- 
tinuedy  speU-bound,  until   Mc  Crrady  entered 
the  room. 

The  scene  startled  him,  and  he  immediately 
perceived  what  had  taken  place.  Poor  fellow ! 
His  grief  was  almost  as  great  as  hers. 

^^  Arrah  I  Miss  Adelaide,  darlin',"  he  ex- 
claimed, *^  then  the  masther's  gone  I  The  Lord 
be  good  to  us !  an  shure  he  will — for  didn't  Ae, 
(the  angel)  say  that  he  would  I  He  was  the 
veryjewelof  the  world,  nCavourneen!  an  I  won't 
be  forgetting  the  words  he  gave  me  to  tell  you 
when  this  came.  ^  Tell  my  child  to  remember/ 
said  he,  '  that  the  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord 
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bath  taken  away,  and  blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord!"' 

This  was  too  much  for  Adelaide,  worn  out 
WB  she  dready  was,  with  unremitting  watching, 
and  she  sank,  unconsdous  by  her  father's  side. 
For  some  d^s  afterwards  she  was  incapable  of 
any  exertion  whatever,  nor  could  she  endure  to 
speak  of  her  loss.  By  the  phyncian's  orders 
she  remained  in  bed,  nor  was  she  well  enough 
to  rise  until  the  evening  before  the  funeral 
*  She  then  went  into  the  drawing-room,  and 
Patricia  who  had  exerted  himself  indefatigably 
to  spare  her  all  trouble,  joined  her  there.  He 
was  struck  with  the  alteration  a  few  days  of 
intense  grief  had  made  in  her  countenance,  but 
was  even  more  amazed  at  the  calmness  of 
her  manner. 

'*  Patrick,"  said  she  in  a  low,  husky  voice, 
^*  where  is  he,  I  must  go  and  see  him." 

He  took  a  candle,  and  was  about  to  accom- 
pany her,  but  she  continued — 
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'*  No,  we  must  be  alone  together,  for  the 
last  time." 

He  offered  no  resistance  to  her  wishes,  and 
she  proceeded  alone  to  the  silent  chamber. 
She  approached  softly,  as  if  she  feared,  even 
now,  to  disturb  his  deep  repose ;  and  she  gazed 
upon  those  dear  features;  their  calm  and 
happy  ezpresuon  entered  her  very  heart,  and, 
even  in  her  sorrow,  left  a  peace  in  her  mind 
which  was  never  afterwards  destroyed. 

The  open  brow  was  no  longer  contracted 
with  suffering — the  Up  no  longer  quivered  with 
emotion — the  whole  countenance  resembled  the 
creation  of  some  sculptor,  who  had,  in  an 
angelic  vbion,  caught  the  expression  of  pure, 
unalloyed  happiness,  and,  still  inspired,  trans- 
ferred it  to  his  marble.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
soul,  in  winging  its  ways  to  the  regions  of  im- 
mortal joy,  had  left  the  impression  of  its  happi- 
ness on  the  deserted  clay,  ineffaceable. 

Hour  after  hour  passed  away,  and  still  Ade- 
laide lingered  by  the  precious  remains.     Her 
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tears  flowed  fast,  but  she  sorrowed  not  without 
hope,  and  as  she  recalled  his  every  word  and 
look,  from  the  moment  of  her  earliest  recollec- 
tion, up  to  the  closing  scene,  as  she  remem- 
bered his  life,  and  his  death,  she  felt  that  it 
would  indeed  be  cruel  to  wish  him  once  more 
an  inhabitant  of  earth. 

She  prayed  earnestly  that  she  might  ac- 
quiesce in  the  decree  of  her  Heavenly  Father, 
in  thus  removing  her  earthly  one,  and  while 
kneeling  beside  his  cold  form  acquired  a  portion 
of  that  calm  resignation  which  he  had  so  ear- 
nestly sought  for  her. 


Years  passed  away,  many  changes  took  place, 
but  the  hallowed  memory  of  her  father  was 
ever  present,  ever  dear  to  her.  Her  grief  was 
at  first  intense,  and  she  could  not  endure  the 
most  distant  allusion  to  her  loss,  but  in  time 
this  keen  bitterness  wore  away,  and  far  from 


4^ 
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shrinking  from  the  snbject,  she  loved  to  talk 
him,  and  to  paint  to  others  his  image,  who  ^' 
ever  in  her  heart 

For  a  long  time,  indeed,  she  could  not  fee^ 
thus  resigned,  she  could  nol  gain  courage  to 
pronounce  his  name,  nor  to  show  the  portrait 
of  him,  which  she  wore  perpetually — ^but  at 
length  she  conquered  those  rebellious  feelings, 
hb  name  was  on  her  lips,  as  well  as  in  her 
heart,  and  his  remembrance  influenced  her 
every  thought  and  feeling;  she  sometimes 
wept  when  his  love,  or  his  sufferings  were 
brought  forcibly  to  her  mind,  but  she  learnt  to 
look  on  the  past  with  acquiescence,  and  on  the 
future  with  hope, 

<*  At  length  she  learnt  submission  to  her  lot 
But  though  she  less  deplored  him  ne'er  forgot" 
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CHAPTER    XIIL 


**  Mammon  wins  its  way  where  seraphs  might  despaii." 

Btron. 

"  Oh!  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave 
When  first  we  practise  to  deoeive  I** 

'*  lo  veg£pio  il  megtio  ed  al  peggior  mi  appiglio." 

Pbtrarch. 


At  the  time  when  Lady  Brooke,  after  having 
(as  we  have  akeady  recorded)  staked  and  lost 
the  large  sum  of  money,  resolved  to  endeavour 
to  regain  it  ][on  the  following  evening,  by  re- 
newing the  dangerous  game,  she  fully  deter- 
mined that  no  consideration  whatever  should 
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tempt  her  again  to  the  card-table,  if  she  were 
once  fortunate  enough  to  recover  so  much  of 
her  loss  as'  would  enable  her  to  continue  her 
career,  without  applying  to  Sir  Edward  for 
any  unusual  sum. 

She  thought  that  fortune  would  certainly 
befriend  her,  and  preferred  trusting  to  its 
fluctuating  chances  to  the  exertion  of  moral 
courage  in  confessing  her  error  to  her  indul- 
gent husband,  and  asking  of  him  the  means  of 
repairing  it. 

That  evening  she  went  to   Lady  L 's, 

played  again,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
evening  found  herself  the  winner  of  a  small 
sum.  Excited  as  she  was,  she  no  longer 
thought  the  evening  monotonous ;  for  her  at- 
tention was  divided  between  her  cards,  and 
receiving  the  adoration  of  Lord  Wyville,  who 
appeared  to  have  attached  himself  completely 
to  her  train. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  say  what  were  her 
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^^ntiments  with  regard  to  him ;   she  was  com- 

^S^^Ued  to  feel  that  Sir  Edward  was  as  far  his 

^^perior  as    any    human    being    could  be  to 

Another,  yet  his  lordship  was  a  fashionable,  if 

Xiot  a  creditable  personage  to  have  as  an  ad- 

Xnirer,  and  if  he  were  sincerely  attached  to  her, 

lie  might  indeed  be — 

There  she  paused ;  she  remembered  her  hus- 
land's  strict  injunctions  on  that  subject,  and 
callous  as  she  was,  she  could  not  contemplate 
the  probable  consequences  of  disobedience 
calmly ;  but  she  felt  irritated,  and  mentally 
accused  Sir  Edward  of  jealous  tyranny. 

It  was  particularly  inconvenient  to  her  that 
he  was  much  less  attentive  to  his  duties  in  the 
House  at  this  period  than  she  had  ever  before 
known  him.  His  reasons  were  two-fold;  in 
the  first  place  he  was  exceedingly  desirous  of 
creating  an  intimacy  between  Lady  Brooke  and 
the  Rawdons,  and  he  also  hoped  to  impose  a 
restraint  upon  her  by  his  presence,  and  render 
her  parties  more  select  than  they  had  hitherto 
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been.  He  was  now  also,  more  frequently  a 
guest  at  the  table  of  his  friends,  and  his  pre- 
sence was  so  far  useful  to  his  wife  that  on  these 
occasions  she  could  not  indulge  in  her  passion 
for  play. 

It  had,  however,  now  become  so  strong  that 
nothing  but  his  presence  restrained  it ;  and  as 
she  was  by  no  means  equal  to  cope  with  such 
adepts  as  her  antagonists,  they  took  good  care 
to  derive  all  possible  benefit  from  her  infatua- 
tion. Tkey  ^^  played  their  cards  skilfully/'  in 
a  double  sense,  allowing  her  occasionally  to  win 
so  much  as  would  induce  her  to  continue  to 
play,  but  never  enough  to  place  her  beyond 
their  snares. 

The  season  was  passed  by  her  in  a  state  of 
constant  excitement ;  before  the  end  of  May 
she  was  irretrievably  involved;  her  splendid 
jewels — the  lavish  gifts  of  a  confiding  husband, 
were  pledged,  to  raise  sufficient  to  enable  her 
to  continue  to  play,  paste  supplied  their  place, 
and  she  rejoiced  for  a  moment  in  being  able. 
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^^  funds  80  raised  to  silence  some  of  her  credi- 
^^n ;  but  one  still  remained  to  whose  demands 
^1^6  could  only  reply  by  a  promise  of  future 
^^yment. 

Uhfortonately  this  person  was  a  lady  whom 
^he  had  formerly  made  an  enemy  by  some  im- 
^rtinent  remarks;   there    was   therefore    no 
lope  that  she  might  be  induced  to  any  pro- 
tracted silence  on  the  subject  of  her  claims. 
She  had  never,  indeed,  shown  herself  otherwise 
than  friendly  to  Lady  Brooke  until  now,  when 
she  was  the  powerful  party,  when  she  threat- 
ened to  apply  to  Sir  Edward  for  the  money  if 
she  did  not  receive  it  from  her  within  a  limited 
time. 

Nor  was  this  Lady  Brooke's  only  anxiety ; 
Lord  Wy  ville  was  more  than  constant,  he  was 
most  pointed  in  his  attentions,  and  made  him- 
self as  agreeable  to  her  as  it  was  in  his  nature 
to  be  to  any  one ;  he  had  in  fact,  really  man- 
aged to  persuade  himself  and  her  that  he  was 
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desperately  in  love  with  her,  but  aware  that 
she  was  secure  from  all  his  attacks  so  long  as 
she  retained  her  husband's  confidence  he  saw 
with  pleasure  how  irretrievably  she  was  en- 
tangling herself,  by  following  a  line  of  conduct 
that,  once  discovered,  must  cause  either  avowed 
coldness,  or  perhaps  a  more  serious  quarrel, 
and  trusted  to  some  lucky  accident  to  give  him 
power  over  her,  by  placing  her  in  such  difficol- 
ties  as  would  exasperate  Sir  Edward  beyond 
the  hope  of  pardon. 

During  the  whole  season,  however,  intimate 
as  Lord  Wy  ville  was  with  Catherine  elsewhere, 
he  was  never  again  admitted  to  her  house ;  that 
was  a  violation  of  Sir  Edward's  command 
which  she  dared  not  to  attempt. 

One  night  she  met  the  Bawdons  at  the 
house  of  a  mutual  acquaintance :  they  were,  as 
usual,  accompanied  by  Lord  Davenport,  who 
had  been  unremitting  in  his  attention  to  the 
whole  family,  but  particularly  to  Fanny.     So 
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^^ODBtantly,  indeed,  was  he  seen  in  her  society^ 
*that  no  doubt  existed  in  the  mind  of  any  of  her 
'Viends  that  he  was  her  suitor,  and  the  Morning 
I^ost  had  more  than  once  hinted  at  an  approach- 
ing marriage  between  the  wealthy  and  eccentric 

Ijord  D ^t  and  the  lovely  Miss  R- n, 

yet  the   parties  themselves  appeared  entirely 
ignorant,  or  heedless  of  such  reports. 

It  had  never  occurred  to  Fanny  as  even  a 
possibility  that  such  surmises  should  be  afloat. 
She  liked  Lord  Davonport  well;  he  was  at 
all  times  most  kind  to  her,  exceedingly  clever 
and  entertaining,  and  she  thought  him  by  far 
the  most  agreeable  acquaintance  they  had  made 
in  London,  but  his  conversation  was  so  far  re^ 
moved  from  any  thing  sentimental  that  she 
could  never  have  guessed  at  the  feelings  by 
which  every  one  else  supposed  him  to  be 
actuated. 

On  this  evening,  however,  she  was  rather 
startled  by  his  mentioning  Captain  Boehamp* 
ton's    name:     she    could    not  avoid  blushing 
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deeply^  and  was   atill   more   discompofied 
Davonport  asking  if  he   were  yery  iaiiifi^ 
with  him. 

She  replied  that  they  certainly  did  know  h> 
well^  as  he  had  so  long    been    her  brothe^ 
friend,  and  still  wrote  to  them  frequently. 

*^  Answered  like  yourself,  all  candour  T  b^ 
replied,  ^'  but  I  must  ask  you    one  questio:^^ 
more»    Have  you  any  particular  interest  n^ 
him?" 

^^  Really,  my  lord,  I  do  not  recognise  youi^ 
right  to  ask  me  such  questions,''  said  Fanny,  ia 
a  distant  manner,  ^^  I  think  that  no  intimacy 
whatever  could  warrant  it'' 

^'  Miss  Bawdon,"  he  replied  in  an  impressive 
tone,  ^'  when  I  tell  you  that  the  whole  happi* 
ness  of  my  future  life  depends  on  your  reply, 
I  do  not  think  you  will  refuse  to  answer  my 
question,  impertinent  as  it  may  appear.  May 
I  ask  if  Captain  Boehampton  is  still  priyil^ed 
to  be  on  the  same  terms  with  you  that  he  onoe 
was?" 
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^^  I  do  not  know.  Lord  Davonport/'  she  re-* 
li^,  ^<  that  I  am  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
K^atoms  of  society :  nevertheless,  I  will  answer 
On  truly,  if  you  will  pardon  me  for  so  doing ; 
eis." 

^*  He  continues  constant  then  P"  observed  his 
>irdship,  with  a  singular  expression, 

''  She  blushed  but  replied  inunediately,  ^^  he 
Ices." 

*^  And  you  return  his  attachment?" 

There  needed  no  reply  to  this  question ;  for 
:1ie  eloquent  blush  which  dyed  her  beautiful 
^ace  and  neck,  gave  it  as  truly  as  any  word 
iiould  have  done,  and  Lord  Davenport  con- 
binned — 

"  I  see  your  reply ;  and  now,  dear  girl, 
forgive  the  impertinent  curiosity  of  an  old  man, 
I  love  you  too  much  to  see  your  happiness 
sacrificed  if  I  can  avoid  it ;  and  I  swear  to  you 
that  I  will  never  consent  to  any  one  else  being 
my  daughter.*' 

Fanny  was  so  electrified  that  for  some  time 
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she  oonld  only  look  very  earnestly  in  her  old 
friend's  face,  as  if  to  assure  herself  he  was  not 
insane — at  length,  she  said — ^  Are  you  really 
^father?** 

^^  Really  and  truly :  as  truly  as  I  hope  to  be 
youTi  before  long :  but  having  said  this  I  must 
ask  you  to  trust  entirely  to  me,  and  above  all, 
not  to  mention  my  name  to  William ;  I  must 
contrive  to  prove  to  my  own  satisfaction  that 
he  is  worthy  of  you;  and  now,"  said  Lord 
Davonport,  raising  her  hand  to  his  lips,  ^^  will 
you  confide  in  me  ?** 

With  all  his  whimsicality,  his  lordship  was  a 
perfect  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  high  principle : 
his  countenance  bespoke  his  sincerity,  and 
Fanny  hesitated  not  to  say,  ^*  I  will  trust  you, 
entirely." 

This  conversation  made  her  very  happy,  and 
she  looked  so  blooming  and  animated  that  he 
thought  her  lovelier  than  ever. 

How  differently  was  that  evening  passed  by 
the  unhappy  Catherine.     Seeking  relief  from 
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ber  anxiety  and  wretchedness  in  the  excitement 
^f  play,  she  was  again  unsuccessful,  the  former 
^elts  were  greatly  increased,  and  as  she  rose, 
^^Hlf  distracted,  from  the  card-table,  Lord 
W^yville  joined  her,  and  observed  her  agitation. 

^^  You  look  ill  and  unhappy,  Lady  Brooke," 
•^id  he.  **  How  I  wish  that  1  could  be  of  any 
^^rvice  to  you." 

^'  That  is  quite  out  of  any  one's  power.  Lord 
W'y ville,  I  am  utterly  ruined  1" 

^^  You  have  had  fortune  against  you  to-night 
Perhaps,"  said  he,  *'  but  surely  Sir  Edward  will 
tlot— " 

**  Sir  Edward  1  oh,  I  dare  not  tell  him,  he 
^ould  never  forgive  me  1" 

**  He  cannot  love  you  much,"  returned  Lord 
\Vyville,  **  if  he  cannot  forgive — or  if  he 
Vrould  hesitate  to  pay  a  few  paltry  hundreds  to 
ensure  your  peace.  If  I,  Catherine,  were  the 
happy  person  privileged  to  exercise  the  dear 
prerogative !  I  should  not  think  any  sacrifice 
too  great  to  give  you  pleasure.     I  would  fold 

VOL.  n.  L 
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you  to  my  heart,  and  bid  you  command  all  I 
posseseed,  if  with  all  else,  you  would  but  take 
myself.     But  why  may  I  xkot  assist  you?   Be 
does  not  love  you  as  I  do !     He  is  indiffewBt 
to  your  ^happiness,  and  1 1   oh,  that  you  coTild 
believe  how  very  very  dear  you  are  to  n^®* 
Tell  me,  tell  me,  my  Catherine,  is  th^eno 
hope  for  me  ?" 

She  was  too  much  surprised  by  his  vebe- 
mence  to  reply:   her  mind  was  in  confusion 
from  the  many  opposite  feelings  and  sentiments 
which  contended  in  it  for  the  mastery.    Sne 
had  never  loved  her  husband,   and  now  ^^ 
dreaded  his  just  displeasure ;  she  felt  certain 
that  even  if  he  did  not  insist  on  a  separation) 
she  could  never  regain  his  confidence.    Het 
thoughts  reverted  to  Lord  Wyville,  and  bis 
proiFered  assistance ;    he  continued  to  urge  bis 
guilty  suit. 

^^  Tell  me,  dearest,  that  you  will  be  minO) 
that  you  will  allow  me  to  aiford  you  the  pto- 
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action  that  Sir  Edward  may  deny:  /  will 
aver  forsake  you.** 

She  made  no  reply ;  she  could  not  contem- 
ate  the  gnilt  into  which  she  was  about  to 
onge,  without  a  sensation  of  horror,  but  she 
nrsnaded  herself,  by  a  line  of  fahey  (because 
nausj)  reasoning,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
itricate  herself  from  present  difficulties  with- 
it  rushing  into  greater;  alas!  how  many, 
ce  Lady  Brooke,  have  been  lost  for  want  of 
e  moral  courage  to  retrace  the  first  steps  to 
il! 

Thus  she  deliberated,  instead  of  rejecting  the 
mptation,  and  went  still  further  on,  in  the 
ad  to  destruction. 

Her  antagonist  came  up  to  her  and  said,  with 
.  insulting  manner,  *^  Remember  your  appoint- 
ent  to-morrow — I  will  not  wait  another  day.*' 
"  You  shall  hear  from  me  to-morrow,"  she 
plied,  with  apparent  calmness,  but  she  turned 
Lord  Wy  ville,  with  a  feeling  of  desperation, 
d  spoke  freely  to  him  of  the  affidr:  she 
L  3 
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placed  the  confidence  in  his  generosity  wlucn 
she  denied  to  an  indulgent  husband. 

Lord  Wy  ville  assured  her,  with  many  pro- 
testations of  affection,  that  hb  utmost  power 
should  be  exerted  for  her,  and  entreated  ber  to 
contrive  to  receive  him  the  following  Aayj  u^ 
order  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for 

satisfying  her  creditor. 

She  replied  that  she  would  do  so,  if  possible 
— and  would  write  him  word  early. 

She  returned  home  to  pass  a  few  hours  i^ 
sleepless  anxiety.  She  arose  unrefreshed,  a&d 
immediately  wrote  to  Lord  Wy  ville,  appointeo 
an  hour  for  him  to  call,  while  to  her  creditor 
she  sent  an  assurance  of  immediate  payment. 

An  hour  afterwards,  (long  before  she  ex- 
pected him,)  Lord  Wy  ville  entered  her  bouddr* 

"  What  is  this,  dearest  ?  I  cannot  make  it 
out." 

She  took  the  note  from  his  hand,  read  it,  and 
turned  deadly  pale :  it  was  only  by  a  strong 
effort  she  preserved  herself  from  fainting. 
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The  note  was  not  the  one  intended  for  Lord 
^yille,  although  addressed  to  him;  it  was 
dent  that  in  her  agitation  she  had  mis- 
3cted  the  notes,  and  thus  placed  the  proof 
her  guilt  in  the  hands  of  her  most  bitter 
itnjj  from  whom  it  was  certain  to  reach 
Edward.  The  die  was  cast.  Lord  Wy- 
e  renewed  his  protestations,  she  again  Us- 
ed to  them,  and  in  another  hour,  she  had 
;  her  home,  disgraced  her  noble  husband, 
I  taken  refuge  with  the  seducer. 
This  event  caused  mingled,  but  on  the 
ole,  pleasurable  feelings  to  Lord  Wy ville : 
loved  Catherine  as  well,  perhaps,  as  it  was 
his  nature  to  love  any  one — almost  as  much 
he  hated  Sir  Edward :  he  had,  at  one  stroke, 
ktified  both  love  and  revenge,  and  enjoyed, 
reover,  the  exceeding  satisfaction  of  as  much 
;oriety  as  even  he  coveted :  he,  and  his  elope- 
nt,  formed  almost  the  only  subject  of  con- 
Bation,  in  the  beau  monde  for  many  weeks. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 


•*  —Now  my  love  is  thawed. 
Which  like  a  waxen  image  'gainst  afire, 
Bears  no  impression  of  the  thing  it  was.*' 

Sbakspeare. 

<*  Que  maudit  soit  le  bee  oomu  de  notaire  qui  me  fit  6f^^ 
ma  ruine  I" 

MOLIBRB. 

"  Bless  me  from  a  challenge.** 

Shakspkabk. 


As  Lady  Brooke  had  anticipated,  her  creditor 
had  no  sooner  received  the  note  of  assignation 
destined  for  Lord  Wy ville  than  she  enclosed  it 
to  Sir  Edward. 
He  was  completely  stunned  by  the  perusal 
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^^  its  contents^  and  for  some  time  wholly  in- 
^^^paUe  of  taking  steps  to  ascertain  its  truth. 

He  had,  for  many  years,  been  warmly 
attached  to  his  wife,  and  although  he  had 
latterly  felt  she  was  deficient  in  feeling,  and 
xu>t  quite  the  character  he  desired  to  see  her, 
he  had  thought  her  moral  oonduct  to  be  most 
pure,  and  had  fully  believed  her  in  all  essentials 
Vrorthy  of  his  respect 

That,  after  his  remonstrances  with  regard  to 
liord  Wyyille,  she  shoidd  have  become  so  in- 
timate with  him  as  to  address  him  at  all,  was  a 
proof  that  she  had  acted  with  systematic 
deception;  and  of  the  remaining  part  of  her 
conduct  he  could  not  doubt. 

His  first  impulse  on  recovering  some  portion 
of  self^mmand,  was  to  see  her,  aad  prevent 
her  from  plunging  into  deeper  guilt,  but  she 
had  already  taken  the  decisive  step  of  abandon- 
ing him. 

He  was  in  the  deepest  agony;  the  usual 
calm    self-possession  which  distinguished  him 
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was  completely  gone,   but  feeling,   with  t*^® 
utmost  intensity,  the  cruel  wrong  that  b^ 
been  done,  he  at  once  resolved  on  in^cting  tP^ 
utmost  punbhment  the  law  would  allow,  on  t\i^^ 
guilty  parties. 

Legal  proceedings  were  entered  into  agidnet 
the  seducer,  while  he  also  sued  for  a  divorce, 
his  cause  triumphed,  and  the  jury  awarded 
£10,000  damages.  But  what  sum  could  in- 
demnify him  for  the  destruction  of  all  his  hopes 
— for  the  treachery  of  a  wife  once  so  dear — for 
the  disgrace  his  honor  had  sustained  ? 

His  feeling  of  indignation  had  been,  at  first, 
much  mingled  with  a  softer  sentiment  of  com- 
passion for  the  erring  wife ;  he  regarded  her  as 
destroyed  perhaps  by  the  arts  of  a  bad,  bold 
man ;  and  he  would  have  endeavoured  to  re- 
claim her,  and  have  guarded  her  from  the 
effects  of  such  infatuation,  though  he  could  not 
receive  her  again  to  his  own  house  and  heart 
But  during  the  time  that  elapsed  between  the 
elopement  and  the  trial,  he  necessarily  became 
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'Usqaainted  with  all  her  conduct ;  he  found  that, 
^although  in  the  last  final  act  of  guilt  she  might 
possibly  have  been  urged  on  by  desperation,) 
3ret  that  she  had  systematically  disregarded  his 
injunctions,  that  she  had  made  intimate  asso- 
ciates of  those  against  whom  he  had  warned 
Iter;  that  she  had,  even  at  the  time  of  their 
marriage,  practiced  deceit  towards  him,  and 
that  she  was  indeed,  in  every  way,  most  un- 
worthy of  his  love. 

He  was  fully  aware  of  the  want  of  principle 
she  had  evinced,  but  his  misfortunes  did  not 
render  him  a  misanthrope;  nor  did  he  rail 
agfunst  aB  women  because  one  was  false;  he 
knew  she  was  an  exception,  not  the  rule. 

After  tli^e  conclusion  of  the  trial  he  deter- 
mined to  retire  to  the  solitude  of  Brookleigh, 
for  a  while,  a  resolution,  which  he  did  not  alter 
on  receiving  a  letter  from  Lord  Wy ville,  gen- 
erously oflfering  "  further  satisfaction '  if  Sir 
Edward  desired  it. 
.         L  .5 
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To  this  insult  Sir  Edward  deigned  only  the 
following  laconic  reply — 

^^  Mt  Lord, 

'^  Had  the  Court  so  awarded 
it,  I  would  gladly  have  paid^  instead  of  receiving 
£10,000,  to  be  freed  from  the  most  unprin- 
cipled woman  it  was  ever  my  lot  to  encounter. 
Any  further  satisfaction  is  therefore  most  un- 
necessary. 

'*  I  am, 
*'  My  Lord, 
'*  Your  Lordship's  obliged  servant, 

''  EDWARD  BROOKE." 

It  is  but  justice  to  Lord  Wy  ville  \p  say  that 
he  would  never  have  been  so  rash  as  to  send  a 
challenge,  had  he  not  rated  Sir  Edward  as  even 
a  worse  shot  than  he  was  himself,  for  he  was 
exceedingly  careful  of  his  precious  self,  rightly 
judging  that  if  an  accident  were  to  happen  to 
him>   a  fit  and  suitable    successor  would  not 
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^^adily  be  found ;  as  it  was,  however,  he  was 

isappointed  that  the  reply  was  so  different  to 

thing  he  had  anticipated. 

A  few  days  afterwards  he  married  Catherine, 

^nd  as  it  was  very  desirable  that  for  a  time,  at 

l^asty  they  should  leave  England,  every  exer- 

"^ion  was  made  to  obtain  for  Lord  Wy  ville  some 

situation  abroad ;  finally.  Lord  Stantondale's  en- 

"treaties   to  the  higher  powers  on  behalf  of  his 

worthless  son  were  so  successful,  that,  to  the 

great  joy  of  all  the  family,  he  was  permitted  to 

purchase  a  commission  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  in 

the •  Light  Dragoons,  then  serving  in  India. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


«( 


—From  childhood,  Signor, 
Tou  have  been  my  protector ;  in  the  days 
Of  reckless  infancy,  when  rank  forgets 
Or  rather  is  not  yet  taught  to  remember 
Its  cold  prerogative,  we  played  together.^ 

Btbon. 


Almost  immediately  after  her  father's  death, 
Adelaide  was  placed  by  her  god-mother  under 
the  care  of  a  lady  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  her  present  residence^  where  she  had 
the  benefit  of  the  society  of  a  few  young  asso- 
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t^iates,    and    every    advantage  that  could  be 
desired  for  completing  her  education. 

It  was  an  entirely  new  position  to  her,  and 
it  was  thought  that  the  complete  change  might 
have  a  beneficial  effect  in  dissipating  the  exces- 
sive grief  her  father's  death  had  caused. 

A  reference  to  her  guardian.  Captain  Kaw- 
don,  was  answered  by  an  entire  approval  of  the 
plan,  provided  that  Adelaide  continued  happy 
in  her  new  abode.  He  entered  into  every 
arrangement  for  her  welfare  with  the  greatest 
consideration,  and  knowing  how  different  her 
early  life  had  been  to  that  of  girls  in  England, 
brought  up  in  the  seclusion  and  discipline  of  a 
school,  he  made  certain  stipulations  which 
added  greatly  to  her  independence,  and  parti- 
cularly specified  that  she  should  be  allowed  to 
correspond  freely  with  himself,  without  either 
interference  or  correction. 

She  accordingly  did  so ;  her  governess  how- 
ever glanced  over  the  first  letter  to  ascertain  that 
it  was  grammatically  correct,  and  was  perfectly 
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horror-struck  by  the  phrase    with    which   it 
began. 

**  My  dear  Horace !"  she  exclaimed,  "  surely 
Miss  Bostrevor,  you  do  not  intend  to  address 
your  guardian  in  that  manner  ?'' 

^^  Why  not,  madam  ?"  asked  Adelaide  with 
great  simplicity. 

*'  Why  not?  Do  you  suppose  any  guardian 
would  allow  his  ward  to  address  him  in  that 
familiar  style  ?" 

'^  Indeed^  Horace  will  not  be  displeased  I 
am  sure/'  replied  Adelaide,  ''  I  have  always 
called  him  so,  and  he  would  think  it  very  un- 
kind if  I  were  to  alter  my  manner,  especially 
when  he  has  just  taken  so  much  trouble  on 
my  account." 

'*  Well,"  rejoined  the  lady,  "  Captain  Kaw- 
don  must  be  a  very  extraordinary  personage 
indeed,  if  he  does  not  object  to  such  familiarity. 
I  feel  sure  he  will  reprimand  you  severely 
for  it." 

However,  she  could  not  insist  on  the  erasure 
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of  the  c^noxious    word ;    the  order  for  non- 
interference was  too  peremptory  to  be  disre- 
garded ;  and  as  Captain  Rawdon  himself  never 
^sxpressed  displeasure,  the  governess  was  obliged 
to  permit  it,  and  only  requested  that  ^^  Miss 
Bostrevor  would  designate  her  guardian  by  his 
proper  title,  in  her  conversation  with  her  com- 
panions, and  not  by  his  christian  name." 

Little  change  took  place  until  Adelaide  was 
about  seventeen,  when,  while  passing  the 
vacations  with  her  god-mother,  she  received  a 
letter  from  Horaoe,  enquiring  whether  it  would 
be  agreeable  to  her  to  return  to  India,  as  their 
friends  the  Sullivans  were  on  their  voyage 
home,  and  were  very  anxious  to  bring  her  out 
with  them,  on  their  return,  if  she  wished  it. 

This  was  indeed  delightful  news  to  her ;  she 
was  not  indeed  unhappy  in  England,  but  it  had 
been  the  scene  of  many  sorrows,  while  India, 
on  the  contrary,  rose  to  her  imagination,  as  the 
land  of  joy  and  happiness,  where  she  had  once 
been  surrounded  by  friends,  and    where    her 
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dearest  ties  still  existed.  Her  replj  was, 
therefore,  one  of  delighted  acquiescence  in  the 
jdan. 

This  letter  from  his  ward  reached  Horace  by 
the  same  ship  with  one  from  Sir  Lewis,  detail* 
ing  family  affairs,  which  rendered  it  exceed- 
ingly desirable  that  he  should  retom,  for  a  few 
months  to  England. 

We  have  before  mentioned  that  the  principal 
estate  was  strictly  entailed  on  the  heir  male, 
and  eonseqaently  but  little  provision  was  made 
for  the  other  branches  of  the  family ;  this  was, 
as  may  be  well  imagined,  a  source  of  great 
anxiety  to  Sir  Lewis,  as  the  next  heir,  after 
Horace,  was  a  man  whose  general  character 
was  such  as  to  give  fair  reason  to  fear  that  in 
the  event  of  succession,  he  would  use  his  power 
in  the  family  in  a  very  injurious  manner. 

In  consequence  of  this,  added  to  the  great 
uncertainty  of  life,  in  the  climate  in  which  he 
resided,  Horace  had  entreated  hb  father  to  dis- 
pose   of  another  estate,  in  a  distant  county, 
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and  inveet  the  fond    thus    produced  for  the 
benefit  of  his  sisters. 

But  in  making  these  arrangements,  it  was 
found  requisite  for  Horace  himself  to  be  pre- 
sent, nor  did  he  hesitate  for  a  moment,  although 
the  measure  would  deprive  himself  of  a  con- 
aderable  estate. 

He  was  writing  for  permission  to  proceed  to 
£urope,  when  Boehampton  entered  the  room. 

'^  Just  had  a  letter  from  my  governor, 
Rowey,"  said  Horace,  "  I  am  obliged  to  return 
to  England  by  the  first  ship." 

^^  Faith,  that's  odd  enough !  Here  is  one 
from  mine,  of  which  I  cannot  make  a  word  of 
sense,  except  that  I  am  to  give  up  the  army, 
(a  likely  thing,  by  Jove !)  and  go  home  to  marry 

some  d d  old  woman  whom  he  has  chosen 

for  me.     By  the  powers  I   it's  enough  to  drive 
a  man  mad  I" 

**  Really,''  returned  Horace,  '*  I  believe  he 
thinks  you  a  baby  still,  instead  of  a  strapping 
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Dragoon,  nearly  edx  feet  and  a  half  in  his 
stockings.  Luckily  no  one  oan  touch  your 
commission  at  any  rate,  except  yourself,  so 
that  in  case  of  the  worst,  you  hare  that  to  fall 
back  upon.     But  what  does  he  say  ?" 

^'  I  will  read  you  the  letter,"  returned 
Boehampton,  and  he  read  Lord  Davenport's 
epbtle,  only  omitting  the  few  words  which 
alluded  to  Fanny  Kawdon,  then  he  added, 
*'  What  the  devil  shaU  I  do  r 

^*  Why,  I  am  sure  it  is  difficult  to  say,  for 
his  lordship's  commands  are  given  in  a  manner 
sufficiently  imperative,  and  his  arguments 
golden  I  It  would  not  be  very  pleasant  to  be 
cut  out  of  such  a  property,  and  I  think  were 
the  case  mine,  I  should  go  home  at  all  costs, 
and  do  the  civil  to  his  lordship,  and  marry  the 
lady — if  I  couW^ 

'*  That  will  I  never !  I  am  no  inconstant, 
nor  would  I  marry  any  woman  for  her  money, 
were  I  disengaged.  I  would  do  a  good  deal  to 
oblige  the  old  one,  but  as  to  making  myself 
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^Kiserable  for  life  to  please  him,  I  think  it  is 
^^king  too  much." 

^'  Well,  at  all  ev^its,  obtain  leave  and  return 

t;o  England  for  a  year  or  so ;   if  you  can  make 

\xp  matters  with  your  governor,  it  will  be  time 

enough  then  to  sell  out ;  by  all  means  follow  his 

advice  so  far." 

This  was  the  arrangement  finally  made,  and 
the  friends  embarked  for  Europe  just  before 
their  noble  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Lord  Wyville, 
landed  at  Calcutta. 

As  soon  as  they  reached  London  they  de- 
parted for  their  respective  homes. 

We  leave  the  reader  to  imagine  the  joy  that 
the  return  of  Horace  diffused  in  his  family,  as 
well  as  among  the  tenantry ;  the  dinner  on  the 
lawn  to  the  poor  people,  the  parties  planned  in 
his  honour  among  the  rich — the  congratulations 
of  all. 

He  found  many  guests  at  Kawdon  Court ; 
among  others.  Sir  Edwaid  Brooke,  who  had, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  divorce,  been  pre- 
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▼ailed  upon  to  quit  the  retirement  of  Broot^ 
leigfai  and  accept  Sir  Lewis's  pressing  inyitatioii^^ 
to  pass  a  few  weeks  in  Yorkshire. 

His  recent  sorrows  had  saddened,  but  not 
embittered  his  character^  and  he  found,  in  the 
society  of  his  host's  charming  family,  a  constant 
and  increasing  source  of  pleasure. 

Horace  remained  a  few  days  at  home,  fully 
expecting  to  see  Koehampton,  or  at  least,  to 
bear  from  him ;  but  he  was  disappointed,  and, 
to  his  great  surprise,  his  friend's  name  was 
never  mentioned.  He  would,  perhaps,  have 
thought  more  on  this  subject,  but  that  his 
mind  was  very  much  occupied  by  his  ward, 
Adelaide,  whom  he  had  resolved  to  introduce 
to  his  family,  a  measure  which  he  had  hitherto 
delayed,  on  many  accounts. 

He  now  determined  to  set  out  on  his  visit  to 
her  on  the  following  day,  and,  when  the  family 
were  all  assembled  at  breakfast,  announced  his 
intention  by  saying  that  he  should  be  compelled 
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'to  leave  home  for  a  few  days,  in  order  to  yisit 
liis  ward. 

^^Yoor  ward,  sir,"    exclaimed    Sir    Lewis. 

**  Your  ward,  my  dear  Horace !"  said  Lady 
Helen,  while  multitudes  of  questions  were  put 
as  to  her  age,  name,  and  residence. 

In  reply  to  the  first  question,  Horace  replied 
that  she  was  now  about  eighteen. 

*^  Eighteen  I  and  a  man  of  eight  and  twenty 
her  guardian  I  A  very  proper  personage  you 
are,  Horace,  for  such  a  charge !  Is  she  very 
pretty  ?"" 

"  I  really  cannot  tell  you,  sir,  for  I  have  not 
seen  her  for  six  years,  but  she  was  the  most 
lovely  child  I  ever  beheld.  She  is  the  daughter 
of  my  old  friend,  Major  Rostrevor." 

*'  Well  then,  my  boy,  of  course  you  must 
go ;  and  Helen,  do  you  not  think  he  had  better 
bring  his  ward  back  with  him  ?  But  why  did 
you  never  mention  her  before,  Horace  ?  You 
might  have  been  quite  sure  her  home  should 
have  been  here." 
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*'  I  know  that  you  are  every  thing  kind,  my 
dear  father;  but — in  short  Adelaide  was  so 
lovely — and  her  present  residence  is  very  retired 
— in  fact,  I  wished — I  thought — " 

"  Oh,  I  quite  understand  you ;  (better  than 
you  understand  yourself,)  so  you  may  save  your 
blushes,  and  embarassment  ;  in  fact,  you 
thought —you  wished — to  continue  her  guar- 
dian ;  so  you  placed  your  jewel  where  no  one 
else  could  see  it !  Is  it  not  so  ?"  said  Sir  Lewis, 
with  malicious  drollery. 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  Sir,  I  would  not  have 
acted  unjustly  towards  her  on  any  account. 
I  should  be  miserable  if  I  thought  I  had  done 


80. 


« 


Well,  my  dear  boy,  be  happy  on  the 
subject,"  said  Lady  Helen,  kindly,  "  and  bring 
her  back  with  you — we  shall  be  delighted  to 
see  her,  and  shall  judge  for  ourselves  whether 
she  is  very  indignant  with  you.  Is  she  not  the 
little  friend  whom  you  mentioned  as  a  fellow- 
passenger  on  board-ship,  whose  extraordinary 
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presence  of  mind  was  of  such  assistance  in 

^ving  your  life  ?" 

*'  The  very  same.  She  is  an  orphan,  and 
is  about  to  return  to  India  with  our  friends, 
the  Sullivans.  1  shall  be  delighted  to  introduce 
her  to  you  all  before  we  saiL" 
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CHAPTER  XVL 


**  If  I  have  too  austerely  punished  you. 
Tour  compensation  makes  amends ;  for  I 
Have  given  you  here  a  third  of  mine  own  life, 
Or  that  for  which  I  live  ; 

—All  my  vexations 
Were  but  my  trials  of  thy  love. 
Then  as  my  gift,  and  thine  own  acqmsition. 
Worthily  purchased ;  take  my  daughter.*' 

Shakspeabe. 


When  Roehampton  reached  Davonport  Castle 
he  was  received  by  his  father  with  a  warmth  of 
affection  for  which  he  was  quite  unprepared. 

Lord  Davonport  evinced  a  degree  of  emotion 
at  the  sight  of  his  son,  which  although  perfectly 
natural,  (when  it  is  remembered  that  Boehamp- 
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ton  was  an  only  son,  and  had  been  twelve 
years  absent,)  at  once  surprised  and  annoyed 
the  object  of  it,  as  he  felt  that  it  rendered  his 
tueditated  rebellion  far  more  difficult  to  accom- 
plish. 

*'  This  is  right,  William,"  said  his  father, 
*'  I  am  delighted  to  see  you.  You  have  arrived 
sooner  than  I  had  hoped  you  would,  and  your 
prompt  obedience  to  my  wishes  in  one  respect 
assures  me  that  you  will  be  equally  compliant 
in  aU.  But  we  will  leave  all  business  until 
to-morrow,  for  I  am  sure  you  must  be  wearied 
with  your  journey.  Meantime,  command 
every  thing  that  you  wish  for  here." 

Boehampton  was  conducted  to  a  suite  of 
rooms  furnished  in  the  most  luxurious  style, 
and  the  valet  who  attended  him  informed 
him  that  he  had  been  engaged  some  weeks 
before  to  enter  his  service  immediately  on 
landing. 

After  luncheon  Lord  Davenport  proposed  to 

VOL.  n.  M 
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•bow  his  son  the  domain,  and  Boebampton,* 
who  bad  been  greatly  amazed  by  the  considera- 
tion that  bad  been  bestowed  in  providing  for 
bis  personal  comfort,  was  still  more  surprised  by 
the  domestic  arrangements,  and  the  air  of  mag- 
nificence which  pervaded  every  part.  He 
thought  bis  father's  character  must  have 
altered  wonderfully;  be  had  hitherto  consi- 
dered him  as  a  rather  miserly  personage,  and 
could  not  understand  what  motive  had  influ- 
enced his  lordship  to  make  eo  complete  a 
change. 

^'  How  do  you  like  this  boudoir?^  asked 
Lord  Davenport,  ^*  I  have  had  it  fitted  up  for 
my  daughter-in-law,  and  I  really  flatter  myself 
it  will  please  her.  Obliged?  oh  not  at  all! 
she  is  so  great  a  favorite  with  me  that  I  have 
had  the  utmost  pleasure  in  preparing  every 
thing  for  her  reception,  so  do  not  say  a  word 
about  it,  for  you  are  most  welcome.  Old  as  I 
am,  I  do  not  cure  for  such  things  ;  rank  came 
to  me  too  late  to  be  valuable,  except   for  your 
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but  70a  are  in  different  circumstances^ 
nust  enter  society  as  favorably  as  pos- 

\w  so  far  was  Boehampton  from  feeling 
ffed,*^  that  all  the  time  his  father  was 
ing  he  was  endeavouring  to  enter  a  pro- 
gainst  the  whole  arrangement,  which  he 
;ht,  (considering  that  he  was  yet  unac- 
ited  with  even  the  lady's  name,)  somewhat 
Etture.  Besides  this,  he  had  made  a  firm 
ition  that  if  Lord  Davonport  refused  to 
re  Fanny  as  a  daughter,  he  would  imme- 
y  offer  her  his  hand,  and  endeavour  to 
ade  her  to  return  with  him  to  India, 
3  he  thought  that  strict  econo&iy  would 
e  them  to  live  on  his  pay,  without  any 
ion  whatever — except  Love. 
t  his  father's  manner,  which  seemed  to 
bis  acquiescence  for  granted,  irritating  as 
B,  precluded  the  possibility  of  reply,  and 
IS  very  reluctantly  compelled  to  reserve 
»fusal  for  the  following  morning.] 
M  3 
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Lord  Davonport,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
puri)08ely  delayed  asking  his  son  to  come  to  a 
final  decidion,  that  he  might  know  the  extent 
of  the  loss  he  would  incur  if  he  refused  obedi- 
ence to  his  father's  will,  while  it  was  that 
father's  most  earnest  desire  that  he  should  prove 
the  sincerity  of  his  attachment  to  Fanny  by 
declining  the  proposed  alliance  with  the  fair 
incannue, 

^  I  am  delighted  to  have  you  once  more  at 
home,  William,"  observed  Lord  Davonport,  the 
following  morning,  after  the  breakfast  equipage 
had  been  removed,  and  the  last  of  the  train  of 
liveried  gentlemen  had  disappeared,  '*  now  that 
I  am  becoming  aged  it  will  be  a  great  comfort 
to  me  to  have  my  only  son  settled  under  my 
own  roof,  and  it  will  be  my  pleasure  to  do  all 
in  my  power  to  render  you  both  happy  and  in- 
dependent, and  of  course,  any  alterations  that 
you  or  your  bride  may  suggest,  will  be  gladly 
made  by  me.  As  I  am  tolerably  sure  there 
will  be  no  objection  made  by  the  lady,  we  will, 
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^(you  please,  pay  her  a  visit  at  her  father's 
i^ouse,  in  a  day  or  two." 

**  I  am  extremely  sorry/'  replied  his  son,  in 
9  firm,  but  respectful  manner,  '^  that  on  that 
point  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  comply 
with  your  wishes :  with  regard  to  any  but  that 
one  subject,  I  shall  ever  be  most  happy  to  do 
so — but  I  must  choose  my  own  wife — or  rather 
marry  her  whom  I  have  already  chosen." 

"  Miss  Bawdon  ?" 

'*  Yes,  my  lord,  Miss  Kawdon ;  of  whom,  I 
am  sure  you  would  have  as  high  an  opinion  as 
I  entertain  did  you  know  her  as  well.  I  have 
loved  her  for  years,  father,  and  no  earthly  con- 
sideration shall  induce  me  to  act  so  like  a 
scoundrel  as  to  give  her  up." 

"  Very  well,  young  gentleman,  then  of 
course  you  choose  to  relinquish  the  brilliant 
position  which,  as  my  heir,  you  would  enjoy, 
for  the  sake  of  a  portionless  beauty,  the  loss 
is  yours,  not  mine,  and  although  I  have  looked 
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forward  with  the  delight  a  father  must  feel  to 
yonr  return,  and  made  every  arrangement  that 
oould,  (as  I  had  trusted)  render  you  happy  with 
mOs  I  will  not  prevent  you  from  incurring  the 
penalty ;  but  as  I  hope  and  believe  that  you 
have  not  yet  duly  weighed  the  affisdr,  I  will 
not  receive  your  answer  for  a  week.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  I  trust  you  will  have  given 
the  Subject  the  consideration  which  it  demands, 
and  your  choice  shall  then  be  a  final  one — but 
do  not  forget  your  decision  will  make  happy 
or  miserable  a  father  who  would  sacrifice  every 
thing  else  for  you." 

*^  Ask  me  any  thing  else,  father,''  said 
Koehampton,  '^  and  your  wishes  shall  be  law 
to  me — but  on  this  point — " 

"  Well,  well,  we  will  argue  it  no  longer  at 
present ;  I  will  only  request  you  to  oblige  me 
by  holding  no  correspondence  with  the  Raw- 
dons  during  that  period." 

This  was  a  severe  prohibition,  but  Koehamp- 
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ton  reflected  that  a  week  would  soon  fly,  and 
then  he  should  be  at  libertj  to  go  to  Fanny, 
and  offer  himself  and  all  he  could  still  call  his 
own  to  her,  so  he  submitted.  As  to  spending 
the  intervening  time  in  debating  the  expediency 
of  following  his  father^s  wishes,  the  idea  of 
doing  so,  or  swerving  from  the  path  of  honor 
and  devotion  to  Fanny,  never  crossed  his  mind 
for  a  moment,  confident  in  the  treasure  of  her 
love,  certain  that  no  other  woman  would  ever 
inspire  him  with  the  same  tender  attachment, 
he  felt  that  the  sacrifice  of  every  other  prospect 
was  not  for  a  nxpment  to  be  compared  with 
it. 

When  the  period  of  probation  had  expired, 
his  reply  was  the  same  as  before,  and  Lord 
Davonport  assured  him  that  he  was  equally 
decided;  that  he  would  not  indeed,  exclude 
him  from  his  house,  if  he  wished  to  be  there, 
but  he  must  not  expect  to  be  considered  as  its 
heir;  nor  must  he  be  surprised  to  find  that 
£200  a  year  was  all  that  he  could  be  allowed 
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hini}  unless  be  consented  to  marry  the  ladj,  he» 

(Lord  D )  had  fixed  on  as  a  suitable  wife. 

^^  I  might  not  have  insisted  so  peremptorily  on 
that  particular  person  being  my  daughter/' 
continued  his  lordship,  ^'  had  not  my  honor 
been  engaged  in  the  affaur^  as  I  haye  already 
mentioned  it  to  her.'' 

^^  I  regret  it  extremely,  my  lord,  but  still, 
were  /to  break  off  an  engagement  it  would  be 
still  more  unpardonable,  for  the  lady  of  whom 
you  have  made  choice  could  not  but  feel  that 
the  final  arrangement  must  depend  on  me,  and 
as  she  does  not  know  me»  the  disappointment 
cannot  be  great." 

"  Who  told  you  that  she  did  not  know 
you?  Were  I  to  judge  from  her  manner  I 
should  say  she  was  exceedingly  attached  to 
you." 

*'  Impossible,  my  lord!  I  never  in  my 
life,  paid  any  woman  such  attention  as  to 
induce  her  to  give  up  her  heart  to  me,  for  I 
have  been  resolved  to  marry  Fanny  Bawdon 
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®^er  since  I  knew  her.     What  is  the  lady's 

^^  That  indeed  I  shall  not  tell  you,  you  have 
^^used,  rejected,  slighted  her,  and  I  will  not 

l^l%,oe  her  in  your  power.     You  will  repent  of 

^^iir  folly,  I  am  sure." 

Sut  Boehampton  did  not  repent ;  he  only 

*^^stened  his  preparations    for    a   journey  to 

^»awdon  Court,  for  which  place  he  departed 
^cxt  day,  after  a  formal  parting  with  Lord 
liavonport. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  he  joined  the 
family  circle  at  Bawdon  Court,  and  had  he 
felt  even  one  momentary  regret  for  the  honours 
he  had  resigned,  it  would  have  given  place  to 
the  deepest  happiness,  when  he  found  himself 
warmly  welcomed  by  every  individual  in  the 
group.  Fanny  had  retired  a  little  from  the 
circle,  and  although  her  greeting  was  a  silent 
one,  and  she  scarcely  dared  to  raise  her  eyes, 
there  was  a  slight  pressure  of  his  hand  which  en- 
M  5 
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oooraged  bim  to  reUnquish  hers,  and  claspin 
her  in  his  arms,  to  steal  innumerable  kisses  for 
her  rosy  lips. 

**  Pray  is  that  the  way  you  Dragoons  say 
^  How  d  ye  do'  to  young  ladies  ?"  enquired  Sir 
Lewis,  laughing. 

"  Certainly,  sir  I"  replied  Roehampton,  feel- 
ing rather  ashamed  of  his  vehemence ;  but 
thinking  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  finish  in 
the  same  style,  he  went  round  the  circle,  salut- 
ing her  sisters  in  the  same  manner.  The  next 
morning  he  entered  into  a  full  statement  of  his 
affairs  to  Sir  Lewis,  regretting  his  want  of 
fortune,  but  pl^ding  that  he  had  still  his  com- 
mission, and  a  small  sum,  and  that,  with  Fanny 
for  a  wife,  he  could  only  regret  poverty  for  her 
sake,  ?ie  should  be  perfectly  happy.  **  Besides," 
he  added,  **  if  once  we  were  married,  and  my 
father  became  acquainted  with  her,  I  am 
sure  he  would  like  her  better  than  any  one 
else." 

Sir  Lewis  smiled,  and  advised  him  not  to  act 
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itishly,  but  referred  him  to  Fanny  herself  for  a 
decision. 

He  was  eagerly  and  warmly  pleading  his 
oause  with  her»  and  she  looking  more  lovely 
than  ever,  was  assuring  him^  with  something  of 
a  malicious  smile,  that  she  never  would  marry 
him  without  his  father's  entire  approval,  and 
he,  surprised  by  so  unexpected  a  reply,  was 
kneeling  at  her  feet,  and  repeating  all  sorts  of 
lovers'  arguments  to  induce  her  to  consent  to 
an  immediate  union,  when  he  heard  the  door 
open,  and  hastily  rose,  wishing  the  intruder  any 
where  but  there. 

He  turned  to  ascertain  who  it  was,  and 
beheld — Lord  Davonport ! 

"  Very  glad  indeed  to  see  that  you  have  re- 
tamed  to  your  senses,  sir,"  said  his  lordship, 
as  Boehampton  stood  surveying  the  scene,  the 
personification  of  ungratified  amazement !  **  but 
I  think  you  might  as  well  have  been  a  little 
less  absurd,  and  have  spared  me  the  trouble  of 
coming  here  to  apologise  for  your  refusal,  only 
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to  find  you  acting  the  lover  by  stealth.  How- 
ever, since  you  have,  it  appears,  resolved  to 
obey  my  commands,  I  am  satisfied." 

Boehampton  looked  alternately  at  Fanny  and 
his  father  during  the  progress  of  this  speech, 
for  Fanny  had  flown  to  welcome  Lord  Daven- 
port, as  soon  as  she  perceived  his  entrance,  and 
he  had  embraced  her  in  a  most  paternal  man- 
ner :  the  lover's  surprise  was  literally  unspeak- 
able, for  it  was  some  minutes  before  he  could 
stammer  some  words  which  signified  that  ^^  he 
did  not  understand." 

^^  Can  you  not  understand,  sir,  that  you 
refused  to  accept  this  dear  girl,  when  I 
told  you  that  I  would  not  have  any  other 
daughter  ?" 

"  Pardon  me,  my  lord,  if  I  recollect  cor- 
rectly, you  say  that  the  lady  was — " 

*'  Suitable,  in  every  respect." 

*'  Yes,  but  you  wrote  me  word  that  she  was 
very  plain  /" 

"  No,  sir,  I  did  not  I    I  merely  remarked 
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^hat,  in  my  opinion,  beauty  is  no  requisite  in  .a 
^ife;  but  goodness  and  amiability  are;  and 
therefore,  ill  as  you  have  behaved  to  her,  if  she 
^ill  still  accept  you,  you  shall  never  marry  any 
other  woman." 

My  dear  father — " 

Very  dear  indeed  !  no  doubt  1  But  you 
have  not  yet  asked  her  forgiveness,  and  I  must 
do  it  for  you.  Fanny,  my  love,  tell  me  if,  for 
niy  sake,  you  can  pardon,  and  many  this  un- 
worthy son  of  mine  ?" 

Fanny  felt  too  much  confused  and  embar- 
rassed by  so  direct  a  question,  and  by  the 
eccentric  conduct  of  her  kind  friend,  to  be  able 
to  reply,  but  when  Lord  Davonport  whispered 
that  he  should  feel  himself  bound  to  mention 
what  she  had  previously  said  to  him,  with 
regard  to  his  son,  she,  in  fear  lest  he  should  do 
so,  replied  to  the  question,  although  her  voice 
was  so  low  that  no  ear  but  a  lover's  could  have 
detected  the  words. 

Boehampton,  however,  seized  her  hand,  and 
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pressed  it  to  his  lips,  pouring  forth  ezpresBions 
innumerable  of  gratitude  and  love,  while  Lord 
Davonport,  finding  himself  somewhat  de  trap^ 
very  oonsideratelj  left  them  to  settle  the  afiair 
together,  saying  as  he  quitted  the  room,  that  it 
gave  him  great  satisfaction  to  find  his  son  so 
obediently  disposed. 
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CHAPTER    XVIL 


**  Who  goes  there  ? 
A  friend !" 

Old  8okg. 


«« 


Her  cheeks  and  lips  most  fkir. 


Changing  their  hues,  like  lilies  newly  blown. 
Beneath  a  bright  acacia's  shadowy  hair. 
Waved  by  the  wind  amid  the  sunny  noon.  ** 

Shellbt. 


The  shades  of  evening  were  rapidly  descending, 
and  study  was  for  that  day  concluded,  in  the 
^'  Establishment  for  Young  Ladies,"  of  which 
Adelaide  Bostrevor  was  a  member,  when  the 
superior  of  the  miniature  nunnery  observed 
with  surprise  that  a  gentleman  was  walking 


^  oowf"*™^ 


,0.  »o  «-  •>"  '°"  ' 

good  !...»«<■••  f"  '•"  „  1  «»gh.  .  gl*"*  °* 
house  tbat  we 


us  aU  lob  dear  V 
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Leaving  the  teachers  to  their  various  con- 
jectures, the  governess  descended  to  the 
drawing-room,  where  she  found  the  stranger 
awaiting  her  appearance. 

Notwithstanding  his  gentleman-like  manner, 
her  alarm  was  greatly  encreased,  for  she  beheld 
a  very  handsome  young  man,  and  her  thoughts 
reverted  to  all  she  had  ever  heard  or  read  of 
abduction  of  heiresses,  Gretna  Green  weddings, 
love  affairs,  and  elopements,  while  it  must  be 
confessed,  his  frogged  surtout,  the  gold  band  of 
his  foraging  cap,  and  his  handsome  moustache, 
were  adjuncts  that  by  no  means  diminished  the 
alarm  he  created. 

How  shall  I  get  rid  of  him  ?  she  thought, 
and  almost  forget  the  most  ordinary  rules  of 
civility.     Finding  she  did  not  intend  to  open 

* 

the  conference,  he  began  by  saying,  **  I  believe 
madam,  you  have  some  young  ladies  under 
your  care  ?" 

^*  Oh,  thank  you,  sir,"  she  replied,  jumping 
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to  a  oondiuiott,  ^^  but  I  assure  you  your  ser- 


vices— ^ 


*'  I  wish  to  see  one  of  them,  madam, 
Miss—" 

^^  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,  for  taking 
the  trouble,  but  we  are  already  provided 
with—" 

^'  I  wish  to  see  Miss  Rostrevor,  if  she  be  here, 
madam." 

'^  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  comply  with  your 
wishes^  sir,  but  it  is  one  of  the  principles  of  my 
establishment  to  decline  all  viuts  for  my  pupils 
from  gentlemen." 

^'  But  surely,  madam,  I  can  see  Miss  Bos- 
trevor." 

'^  I  beg  your  pardon^  sir,  it  is  impossible. 
Miss  Bostrevor  is  peculiary  circumstanced. 
She  has  no  parents,  and  in  the  absence  of  her 
guardian—" 

'^  Allow  me  to  introduce  him  to  you, 
madam." 

The  lady  gazed,  and  gazed  again  I     Surel; 
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he  most  be  hoaxing  her?  That  youthful  look- 
ing personage  could  not  have  been  six  years  a 
guardian,  and  yet  he  scarcely  would  say  he  was 
if  it  was  not  true." 

*'  Are  you,  indeed  Sir — " 

'^  Captain  Bawdon/'  said  he  bowing,  ^'  but 
if  you  doubt  my  identity,  Adelaide  herself  will 
re-assure  you." 

'*  Very  true,"  observed  the  lady,  ringing  the 
bell,  and  ordering  a  servant  to  summon  Miss 
Rostrevor,  while  she  no  longer  wondered  that 
Adelaide  addressed  her  guardian  as  '^  Horace  I" 

In  a  few  minutes  the  door  opened,  and  Raw- 
don  advanced,  as  in  days  of  yore,  embraced  and 
kissed  Adelaide,  before  he  recollected  the  im- 
propriety of  the  action. 

The  governess  surveyed  the  scene  in  mute 
horror,  although  Adelaide's  exclamation,  ^^Dear 
Horace  I"  convinced  her  of  his  identity. 

Meantime,  the  ancient  guardian  drew  his 
chair  near  that  of  his  ward,  and  had  time,  in 
the  silence  that  ensued  to  wonder  at  the  change 
that  had  taken  place  in  her  appearance. 
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She  had  almost  out-grown  his  remembraDce^ 
and  had  become  a  most  beautiful  young  woman 
while  he  remembered  only  a  very  lovely 
child. 

She  scarcely  reached  the  middle  size,  but 
was  most  beautifully  and  gracefully  formed; 
her  face  was  a  perfect  oval,  her  complexion 
extremely  fair,  with  a  very  delicate,  almost 
transparent  bloom  on  her  cheek;  her  eyes  were 
dark  brown,  and  shaded  by  long  lashes,  her 
nose  Grecian,  yet  expressive,  her  mouth,  (that 
most  characteristic  of  all  features,)  conveyed 
the  idea  of  much  fun  and  humour,  yet  its  ex- 
pression was  singularly  sweet.  A  most  noble 
and  intellectual  forehead  was  shaded  by  her 
rich,  sunny,  brown  hair,  which  fell  in  long 
ringlets  on  either  side  of  her  face. 

Horace  could  have  gazed  for  ever  on  his 
little  Adelaide,  little  indeed  no  longer.  For 
the  first  time  in  his  life  he  felt  uncomfortable 
in  her  presence ;  he  had  not  realized  the  efiect 
of  time  during  their  long  separation,  and  now 
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Could  almost  persuade  himself  that    he    was 
afraid  of   her,  he  wondered   what  she  would 
think  of  his  kissing  her,  it  certainly  was  very 
impertinent !  he  felt  sure  it  would  be  a  long 
t^ime  before  he  ventured  to  do  so  again  I    (The 
"Veracity  of  our  narrative  which  *  forbids  roman- 
c^ing  as  the  worst  of  sinning'  makes  us  feel  it 
incumbent  on  us  to  say  that  Horace  maintained 
this  resolution  laudably  for  a  full  hour,  when, 
1)eing   left  alone  with  Adelaide,  he  forthwith 
apologised,  was  forgiven,  and  *  sealed  his  pardon 
with  a  loving  kiss,'  this  is  a  digression ;  pardon, 
fair  reader — seal  ours,  prythee.) 

Adelaide  felt  even  more  embarrassed.  She 
remembered  Horace  perfectly,  but  not  his  age, 
and  now  she  found  out  that  he  really  was 
Captain  Rawdan,  and  she  wondered  how  she 
could  venture  to  call  him  **  Horace."  She  was 
delighted  to  see  him,  but  it  was  difEcult,  very 
very  difficult  to  say  a  word  to  him. 

At  length  the  governess  said,  '*  I  hope,  sir, 
that  you  will  be  satisfied  with  Miss  Kostrevor's 


I  am  happj  to  sty  she  has  ex- 
eeDoit  abiBtiei^  aad  I  hope  she  will  do  me 
crefit.  She  hat  pajed  partiealar  attention  to 
TOST  aiihiifj  widi  regard  to  miuic,  and  I  tlunk 
her  stjk  of  plajii^  will  meet   your    appio- 


Horaee  vooU  at  diat  oKMnent  hare  given 
any  thing  to  bear  her  eing  and  play,  but  it  was 
too  abonrd  to  expect  kim  to  ooounand  her ;  the 
ladr«  hoaeief  said,  ^  Bnag  your  music,  my 
dear,**  and  Addaide  loae  to  fetch  it. 

On  her  re-appearance,  Horace  roee,  opened 
the  piano»  placed  her  chair,  and  took  his  station 
by  her  ade  to  tvm  over  the  leares  for  her, 
with  so  re^^ectfbl  and  diffident  an  air  that  the 
goTemeas  was  more  than  eyer  amazed,  and 
thoQsrfat  him  the  strangest  guardian  she  had 


^'  WiU  yoo  pky  this,  dear  Addaide?"  said 
he  in  a  low  tone,  findii^  the  beautifiil  mdody 
of  ^  AnM  lang  syi^' 

She  sang  and  phyed  it  firom  the  heart,  and 
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it  thriiled  through  eyery  chord  and  fibre  in  her 
auditor's,  but  before  she  had  concluded,  the 
^arpri«e  and  delight  of  seeing  him,  and  the 
singled  reminiscences  of  all  that  had  occurred 
^nce  he  was  last  by  her  side,  overwhelmed  her 
^nd  oTercome  by  conflicting  emotions,  she  sank 
back  and  fainted  away. 

He  raised  her  tenderly  in  his  arms,  and  laid 

her  on  the  sofa,  while  her  governess  summoned 

assistants,  salts,  sal  volatile,  and  cold  water,  in 

the  greatest  consternation.     Adelaide,  however 

soon   recovered,   and   then    the    evening    was 

passed  most  happily,   Horace  giving  her  the 

invitation  to  Rawdon  Court ;    which  she  ac- 

cepted  with  heart-felt  delight,  and  the  lady  of 

the  mansion  arranging  various  pic-nic  parties  to 

places  of  note  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Bawdon  had  taken  up  his  quarters  at  the 
hotel,  but  every  day  during  the  ensuing  week 
was  spent  in  these  excursions  with  Adelaide, 
and  some  of  her  friends.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  she  bade  an  affectionate  farewell  to  her 
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companions,  and  the  governess  whose  care  she 
had  experienced  for  so  many  years,  and  set  out 
for  Rawdon  Court,  where  she  met  a  most  warm 
and  cordial  reception. 

When  Horace  presented  his  ward  to  bis 
family,  they  were  all  struck  by  her  uncommon 
and  exquisite  beauty,  and  as  her  first  feelings 
of  reserve  wore  away,  they  found  her  a  most 
charming  addition  to  their  circle. 

Her  character   and  tastes    were    somewhat 
peculiar,  probably  from  the  circumstances  of 
her  early  life,  which    the    discipline  of  later 
years  could  not  eradicate.     She  was,   indeed, 
highly  accomplished,  in  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  but  this  appeared  to  arise 
rather  from  universal  quickness  than  from  any 
particular  taste  for  extrinsic  acquirements,  but 
she  delighted  in  History,  Biography,  and  more 
abstruse  studies,  with  so  strong  a  passion  for 
argument,  and  such  talents  for  excelling  in  it 
that  one  of  the  masters,  after  reading,  (not 
correcting)  a  theme,  declared  that  a  most  ad- 
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^irable  special  pleader  spoilt^   in   the  writer 

o^ing  a  woman. 

Her  manner  was  usually  mild  and  gentle, 
^nd  her  appearance  elegant  and  ladj-Iike — but 
Mrhen  excited  the  former  instantly  became 
Energetic,  and  the  latter  brilliant.  Her  elo- 
quence was  natural^  and,  roused  by  a  sense  of 
injustice  to  another,  dashed  along  like  a  torrent 
csarrying  the  hearts,  heads,  and  minds  of  her 
liearers  with  it :  she  had  wit  too,  at  will,  and 
satire  that  few  could  withstand. 

She  soon  became  thoroughly  domesticated  at 
S.awdon  Court,  and  loved  every  member  of  the 
£unily  ;     but  Horace  was    still    her  greatest 
friend ;  with  him  she  could  recal  old    scenes 
and  associations ;    with  him  she  could  picture 
the  future,  and  great  was  his  satisfaction  to 
find  that  their  sentiments  corresponded  most 
closely.     He  was  fascinated  with  her  society, 
would  sit  for  hours  beside  her  piano  or  harp, 
while  she  played  and  sang  to  him,  rode  with 
her,  walked  with  her,  and  flattered  himself  that 

VOL..  ii<  N 
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be  was  the  most  ^*  exemplary  guardian"  in  the 
world. 

His  father^  however,  occasionally  took  the 
liberty  of  hinting  that  *'  devoted  lover**  would 
have  been  the  more  appropriate  title,  but  he 
rejected  the  insinuation  with  disdain,  declaring 
that  he  would  never  appear   in  that  capacity, 
until     Adelaide     had     been     introduced    to 
the  world,  and  was  competent  to  understand 
and  select  for  herself.     He  would  rather  be  re- 
jected, than  accepted  only  because  she  knew  no 
other    admirer  — -  therefore    he    would    never 
mention  his  attachment  until  she  had,  at  least, 
been  introduced  to  the  beau  mande  of  Calcutta. 
Meantime,  Adelaide  seemed  to  fall  naturally 
to  his  care ;  Fanny  was  always  leaning  on  Roe— 
hnmpton's  arm,  and  Mary  Anne  was  very  oftetR 
in  deep  conversation  with  Sir  Edward  Brooke^ 
while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sullivan,  who  were  staying 
at  Bawdon  Court,  were  more  immediately  the 
guests  of  Sir  Lewis  and  Lady  Helen. 

They  remained  to  witness  the  marriage  of 
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their  old  friend  Boehampton,  with  Fanny,  and 
then  took  leave  of  the  family.  Adelaide  also 
departed  on  a  short  visit  to  her  god-mother, 
after  officiating  as  bride's-maid,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  month,  to  the  deep  regret  of  the 
other  members  of  the  family.  Captain  Bawdon 
and  Miss  Bostrevor  joined  the  SuUivans,  and 
after  enduring  the  average  allowance  of  pitch- 
ing and  tossing— rstiff  breezes  and  dead  calms 
— fair  weather  and  foul,  landed  safely  at  Cal- 
cutta, at  which  place  they  found  Bawdou's 
regiment  stationed — and  Mr.  Sullivan  being 
appointed  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Sudr 
Dewdnee  Addwluty  the  whole  party  were  soon 
comfortably  located  at  the  Presidency. 


N  3 
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CHAPTER    XVIIL 


**  Aman  that  hath  no  virtue  in  himself  ever  en  vieth  virtue  ii 
others ; — whoso  is  out  of  hope  to  attain  another's  virtue  wX^  :^~^ 
seek  to  come  at  even  hand  by  depressing  another's  fortune." 

Bacoh. 

•  •  •  *  • 

"  These  little  things,  (deny  it  if  you  can,) 
These  little  things  are  great  to  little  men." 

Amom. 

**  A  wretch  like  this  may  leave  upon  the  wall 
The  blighting  venom  of  his  swelt'ring  tongue. 
And  this  shall  spread  itself  in  general  poison. 
And  woman's  innocence,  man's  honor  pass  into  a  libeL'* 

Btbon. 


Pebhaps  no  arrival  ever  created  a  greater  sen- 
sation in  society  at  Calcutta  than  that  of  the 
p^irtie  quarree  of  our  last  chapter.  The  high 
rank  of  the  Sullivans,  the  popularity  of  Baw- 
don,  and  the  beauty  and  great  attractions  of* 
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Adelaide,  made  their  society  to  be  universally 
desired. 

There  was  one  person,  however,  who 
speculated  more  than  any  other  on  the  appear- 
ance and  conduct  of  Horace — that  person  was 
Lady  Wy ville :  he  had  joined  his  regiment ; 
but  as  she  was  at  that  time  an  invalid,  nearly  a 
fortnight  elapsed  before  she  saw  him. 

They  met,  as  they  had  parted,  in  a  ball-room. 
How  changed  were  they  both !  Then^  he  had 
sought  her  eye,  and  his  own  was  lighted  up 
with  the  purest  joy  when  it  rested  upon  her — 
but  she  had  chosen  to  cast  him  off,  though  he 
was  the  only  being  she  had  ever  really  loved, 
for  the  sake  of  greater  wealth  and  immediate 
independence. 

Her  conduct  had  then  driven  him  to  such 
despair  as  almost  to  deprive  him  of  his  senses, 
and  he  had  gone  into  voluntary  exile,  because 
he  could  not  endure  to  witness  the  happiness 
of  a  successful  rival — but  now — he  entered  the 
room,  almost  as  youthful-looking  as  ever,  with 
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a  fair  girl  leaning  on  his  arm,  and  be  spoke  to 
her  in  those  low,  soft  accents  which  once  had 
been  addressed  only  to  Catherine — and  all  his 
admiration  was  given  to  the  yoong  creature  he 
escorted,  and  who,  by  the  earnest  attention  she 
gave  to  his  words,  and  the  smiles  that  illumined 
her  face,  showed  she  was  as  happy  in  his  love 
as  mortal  could  be. 

They  advanced  up  the  room,  Bawdon  intro- 
ducing several  brother  officers  to  her  acquaint- 
ance, and  still  he  either  did  not,  or  would  not 
recognise  the  lost,  the  perjured  Catherine.     In 
truth,  worn  by  a  course  of  dissipation  and 
guilt,  and  tormented,  not  only  by  a  sense  of 
remorse,  but  by  the  just  punishment  of  her  sin 
— the  being  united  to  a  man  who  was  now  in- 
different to  her — whom  she  could  not  respect, 
and  who  slighted  her  love — she  was  changed  so 
much  that  Horace  would  scarcely  have  believed 
her  to  be  the  once    beautiful    and    blooming 
Catherine. 

The  remarks  that  met  her  ear  as  Horace  and 
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Adelaide  joined  in  a  quadrille,  were  deeply 
painful — *'  What  a  handsome  man  1  What  a 
lovely  girl  I  The  finest-looking  couple  in  the 
room  I"  were  exclamations  that  Lady  Wyville 
heard  on  every  side.  "  Who  are  they  ?"  asked 
one  officer  of  another. 

*'  His  name  isBawdon — he  is  one  of  *  ours,'** 
replied  the  party  addressed^  ^'  and  the  lady  is 
Miss  Bostrevor,  his  ward." 

^^JVardt  by  Jove  he's  a  clever  fellow  to  keep 
such  a  gem  for  himself — you  will  see  that  his 
guardianship  won't  end  in  a  hurry — he  will 
take  care  that  no  one  supersedes  him." 

^^  I  do  not  think  site  would  like  a  change, 
there's  not  a  nobler  fellow  living  than  Horace 
Bawdon,  and  he  was  very  intimate  with  her 
father,  so  that  they  are  old  friends." 

^'  Is  she  then  the  daughter  of  Rostrevor  of 
the  Artillery?  I  remember  now  that  they 
were  together  at  Bhurtpore.  Did  you  ever  see 
two  such  happy  faces  as  theirs  ?" 

Lady  Wyville  heard   these  comments,  and 
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the  iron  entered  into  her  soul.     This  man  of 
whom  all  spoke  so  highly — whose  happiness 
gave  pleasure  even  to  those  not  personally  aor 
quainted  with  him — was  her  first  lover — whom 
she  had  insulted  and  forsaken  I     Once  she  had 
been  most  dear  to  him^  and  now — she  shrank 
from  the  recollection  of  the  past.     From  that 
fatal  hour  when  she  had  broken  her  vow  of 
constancy  to  a  devoted    lover — an    affianced 
husband — up  to  the  present  period^  had  been 
one  series  of  crimes  of  lighter  or  deeper  dye.- 
She  had  disobeyed,  deceived,  betrayed  a  fond, 
confiding  husband — she  had  made  her  name  a 
bye  word  of  reproach— a  mark  of  public  scorn 
—  and^  though  she  had  gilded  over  affairs  by 
marrying  Lord  Wy ville,  she  had  not  regained 
either  her  position  in  society,  or  her  tranquillity 
of  mind. 

She  remembered  the  early  love  of  Horace^ 
and  some  soft  feelings  stole  over  her  heart 
She  saw  what  he  now  thought  of  her  condact, 
and  she  felt  a  strangely  mingled  wish  to  revenge 
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his  indifference^  and  exoite  feelings  like  those 
he  once  entertained  for  her. 

He  had  been  an  hour  in  the  ball-room^  and 
she  saw  that  he  had  recognised  her,  but  still  he 
approached  her  not.  Ah  I  that  was  indeed  a 
change  I  But  she  knew  that  he  would  come, 
for  the  wife  of  his  commanding  officer  was  en- 
titled to  certain  attentions  from  him,  and  she 
waited  anxiously  with  a  mental  exclamation — 
"  Surely  he  cannot  have  quite  forgotten  the 
pastP 

Far  from  it !  He  remembered  the  past  only 
too  well  I  He  had,  indeed,  loved  her  when  he 
had  believed  her  worthy  of  his  love ;  but  he 
knew  her  career  of  vice,  and  he  shrank  from 
an  intimacy  with  her.  As,  however,  it  was  not 
possible  to  avoid  an  acquaintance,  he  left  Ade- 
laide with  Mrs.  Sullivan,  and  advanced  to  pay 
his  respects  to  Lady  WyviUe,  being  re-intro- 
duced  by  a  brother  officer.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  excitement  in  his  manner,  he  met  her 
as  he  would  have  met  an  entire  stranger,  and  a 
N  5 
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few  words  on  the  most  ordinary  topics  passed 
between  them. 

At  length  Lady  Wyville  remarked.  "1 
have  been  admiring  the  young  lady  who  danced 
with  you,  Captain  Rawdon,  and  uniting  ivith 
every  one  else  in  the  assembly  in  awarding  her 
the  palm  of  beauty.  May  I  enquire  who  she 
is?" 

*^  My  ward,  Madam." 

*^  Indeed  I  I  am  sure  it  will  give  me  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  pay  her  attention.  With 
whom  is  she  residing  ?" 

«  She  is  Mr.  Sullivan's  guest." 

^^  I  am  sorry  for  that,  as  I  do  not  know 
them,  but  if  your  ward  will  wave  ceremony, 
and  call  on  me." 

"  Your  ladyship  is  very  good,  but  Miss  Kos- 
trevor  is  so  young  she  does  not  visit  any  where 
without  Mrs.  Sullivan." 

The  coolness  and  formality  of  Captain 
Bawdon's  manner  piqued  Lady  Wyville  not  a 
little,    she    bowed    somewhat   haughtily    and 
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iQoved  on,  leaving  him  at  liberty  to  return  to 
Adelaide. 

We  must  not  be  so  uncourteous  as  to  neglect 
all  mention  of  Lord  Wyville.  His  lordship 
would  be  distressed  indeed  were  all  his  efforts 
to  attain  notoriety  to  fail.  Time  and  ex- 
perience had  by  no  means  improved  his  charac- 
ter. A  tyrant  by  nature,  he  was  kept  in  con- 
tinual fears,  lest  his  former  actions  should 
create  insubordination,  and  he  maintained  his 
authority  by  a  system  of  petty  and  annoying 
interference. 

He  found  the  regiment  a  very  unsuitable 
one  for  his  command.  The  officers  were  men 
of  honor  and  character^  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, and  at  first  he  almost  feared  lest  he 
should  be  compelled  to  seek  elsewhere  for  a 
servant  of  all  work — a  convenient  tool.  But 
the  terms  on  which  the  senior  captain  still 
lived  with  the  other  officers,  opened  a  better 
prospect.  His  lordship  procured  him  the  long 
hoped  for  majority,  noticed  him,  and  brought 
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him  into  something  like  good  terms  with  the 
other  officers ;  Perkyns  was  his  own. 

Lord  Wy  ville  was  pre-eminently  a  *  Carpet- 
knight,'  he  knew  nothing  of  service  but  the 
evolutions  at  a  review  in  Hyde  Park ;  and  had 
heard  no  cannon  except  from  the  Tower  on  a 
royal  birthday ;  bnt  he  was  anxioas  to  impress 
with  a  due  sense  of  his  military  knowledge^ 
men  who  had  campaigned  in  the  Peninsular, 
and  fought  at  Waterloo  and  Bhurtpore;  and 
therefore,  on  the  same  principle  that  a  fsdling 
banker  keeps  piles  of  gold  on  the  table  of  his 
counting-house  to  conceal  its  scarcity,  so  did 

the    Lieutenant-Colonel    of   the   Light 

Dragoons  entrench  himself  and  his  ignorance 
behind  the  most  scrupulous  regard  for  military 
etiquette,  and  punished  every  breach  of  it  with 
the  utmost  severity. 

Now  among  the  numerous  "  black  spirits  and 
white,  blue  spirits  and  grey,"  that  annoyed  his 
lordship's  optics,  was  one  especial  cause  of 
bitterness;    namely,    the  white    jean    jackets 
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which  the  officers  wore  during  their  morning 
ride,  aiid  in  their  own  bungalows. 

One  or  two  ventured  mildly  to  remonstrate, 
and  to  remind  his  lordship  that  they  were 
unable  to  endure  the  excessive  heat  without  an 
indulgence  to  .which  they  had  always  been 
accustomed,  but  Lord  Wyville    replied    that 

'*  he  did  not  intend  the  officers  of  the 

Light  Dragoons,  to  look  (as  other  Indian  fellows 
did)  like  the  waiters  at  a  pot-house^^^  and  of 
course,  although  the  hardship  was  great,  they 
obeyed. 

His  lordship  hated  India  and  its  customs,  as 
convicts  usually  do  the  land  of  their  banishment, 
and  never  failed  to  treat  with  the  greatest  con- 
tempt any  thing  savouring  of  the  East. 

This  "  white  jacket  affair,"  was  followed  by 
so  many  other  vexations  and  tyrannical  actions 
that  the  commanding  officer  was  the  object  of 
entire  aversion  to  every  one  in  the  corps, 
always  excepting  his  devoted  friend.  Major 
Perkyns. 
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Of  course,  Horace  being  the  most  popular 
person  in  the  regiment,  was  the  object  of  very 
sincere  dislike  to  Lord  Wyville,  but  it  was  not 
just  then,  quite  convenient  to  quarrel  with 
him ;  he  was  by  no  means  estMished  in  society, 
and  he  felt  that  bis  splendid  entertainments 
would  be  accepted  by  more,  and  nobler  guests, 
if  Captain  Rawdon  and  the  beautiful  Miss 
Rostrevor  were  constantly  present  at  them. 
Besides,  his  lordship  admired  her^  and  Lady 
Wyville  wished  exceedingly  to  attach  Horace 
to  her  train,  so  that  on  this  subject  they  were 
perfectly  united,  and  every  endeavour  was 
made  to  form  an  intimacy,  but  in  vain.  To 
every  invitation,  however  graciously  worded, 
Adelaide's  reply  was,  that  she  was  pre-engaged : 
and  Rawdon  made  the  propriety  of  attending 
his  ward  a  plea  for  excusing  himself  from  many 
of  the  fStes  of  his  commanding  officer. 

One  evening,  however,  he  felt  compelled  to 
accept  an  invitation  to  Lord  Wy ville's ;  and 
Adelaide   having,    as    usual    declined,    Lady 
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Wyville  regretted  her  absence,  and  enquired 
its  cause. 

^^  I  presume  she  is  otherwise  engaged^"  said 
Bawdon,  ^^  did  she  not  mention  that  circum- 
stance in  her  note  to  your  ladyship." 

*'  But,"  pursued  Lady  Wyville,  "  so  young 
as  Miss  Rostrevor  is,  I  wonder  you  are  not 
more  solicitous  to  place  her  in  the  highest 
society  ;  with  her  beauty  and  accomplishments, 
she  might  form  even  a  noble  alliance,"  and  as 
she  spoke,  Lady  Wyville  looked  at  Rawdon  as 
if  to  penetrate  his  inmost  heart. 

He  felt  the  scrutiny,  but  did  not  shrink; 
there  was,  however,  a  slight  degree  of  point  in 
the  accent  with  which  he  replied,  "  Miss 
Rostrevor  is  not  ambitious,  and  thinks  perhaps 
that  a  union  with  a  nobleman  is  not  always 
the  road  to  happiness.  She  gives  rank  and 
wealth  their  due  value,  but  (I  am  happy  to  say) 
not  an  unAxxQ  consideration.  I  have  the  utmost 
reliance  on  the  soundness  of  her  principles,  and 
the  purity  of  her  heart ;  I  have  no  doubt  there- 
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fore  that  she  will  form  some  perfectly  unezcep- 
tionably  alliance.  Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Sullivan 
and  she  arrange  their  visits  as  they  please." 

Lady  Wyville  was  irritated  and  said,  ^^  I 
cannot  think  you  are  acting  right  in  neglecting 
the  authority  of  a  guardian  over  so  very  beauti- 
ful and  young  a  girl." 

^'  Your  ladyship  must  pardon  me.  My  ward 
consults  equally  my  wishes  and  her  own  good 
taste  in  all  her  conduct." 

The  inference  was  quickly  drawn  by  a 
woman  like  Lady  Wyville^  and  her  hatred 
once  roused,  she  would  not  have  hesi- 
tated at  any  action  that  could  gratify  it 
She  resolved  to  be  revenged  alike  on  Bawdon 
and  Adelaide,  and  knowing  Lord  Wyville's 
character  as  she  did,  she  felt  assured,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  render  both  the  culprits 
miserable.  She  laid  a  plan  of  action,  and  in 
accordance  with  it  related  what  had  passed  to 
Lord  Wyville. 

His  fury   was  unbounded   when   he  heard 
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Bawdon's  conversation,  exaggerated  as  it  was 
by  the  jealous  hatred  of  Lady  Wy  ville.  To 
be  circumvented  by  a  young,  untitled  man,  one 
of  his  own  officers;  and  in  such  a  decided 
manner  too  I    It  was  not  to  be  endured  I 

He  was  not  invulnerable,  and  he  should  pay 
for  his  folly.  His  character  should,  if  possible, 
be  blasted.  Wealth  and  rank  on  the  side  of  an 
enemy  are  powerful  adjuncts,  and  here  they 
might  be  employed,  if  cautiously,  with  success. 

A  long  conversation  ensued  between  the 
worthy  pair  (worthy  indeed  of  each  other,) 
and  plans  were  laid  for  the  gratification  of 
vengeance  which  was  deep  as  their  hatred  was 
causeless. 
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CHAPTER   XIX, 


**  That  which  in  mean  men  we  entitle  patience, 
la  pale,  cold  cowardice  in  noble  breasts !" 

*^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^0  ^^^0 

^V^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

'*  With  a  noble  fiiry  and  fair  spirit, 

Seeing  his  reputation  touched  to  death. 

He  did  oppose  his  foe."  Shakspease. 


*'  Things  like  these  must  sting,  and  higher  beings  suffer." 

Btron. 


"  And  so,"  observed  a  young  lady  to  her 
partner  in  a  waltz,  a  few  evenings  after  Lady 
Wyville's  conversation  with  Horace,  "I  under- 
stand that  Lord  Wyville  and  Captain  Rawdon 
have  quarrelled  1" 
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'*  Indeed  1  when  and  how  ?" 

'^  That  I  do  not  know ;  but  it  is  reported 
that  Lord  Wyville  says  he  will  never  again 
invite  him  to  his  house.  Bather  a  strange 
resolution  in  a  commanding  officer,  is  it 
not?" 

**  Nothing  that  Lord  Wyville  may  do,  or 
say,  ought  greatly  to  surprise  any  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  his  lordship's  character,"  re- 
plied her  partner,  '^  but  I  wonder  if  Bawdon  is 
aware  of  his  sentence  of  banishment." 

Bawdon  was  aware  of  it,  and  felt  it  incum- 
bent on  him  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the 
report. 

Although  his  lordship's  character  was  pretty 
well  known,  still,  with  some  people,  his  high 
rank  and  large  fortune  were  powerful  argu- 
ments in  his  favor,  and  Horace  felt  that  the 
exclusion,  in  so  pointed  a  manner,  from  the 
house  of  his  commanding  officer  might  have  a 
very  injurious  eflfect  on  his  prospects. 
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He  accordingly  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
the  Lieutenant-Colonel : — 

*'  My  Lord, 

^^  A  report  has  reached  me 
tliat  in  the  presence  of  a  large  party^  your  lord- 
ship declared  a  resolution  never  again  to  allow 
me  to  enter  your  house. 

^*  I  cannot  but  consider  the  report  as  highly 
objectionable^  as  it  is  calculated  to  convey  an 
impression  prejudicial  to  my  character,  and  I 
trust  your  lordship  will  be  good  enough   to 
authorise  me  to  contradict  it. 
'*  I  am, 
"  My  Lord, 
*'  Your  Lordship's  obedient  servant, 

''  HORACE  RAWDON." 

To  comply  with  the  reasonable  request 
this  letter  contained,  would  have  been  the  pro- 
ceeding of  a  man  of  honor — to  re-assert  it 
would  have  been   the   conduct   of  a    man  of 
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spirity  and  it  would  have  been  somewhat  un- 
reasonable to  expect  Lord  Wyyille,  at  his  age, 
to  become  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

His  only  reply  was  made  on  parade,  where 
calling  Captain  Bawdon  out,  by  name,  from 
the  head  of  his  troop,  he  informed  him,  with  a 
most  insulting  manner,  that  he  desired  all 
communication  might  in  future,  be  strictly 
official. 

Irritated  at  this  public  affront,  burning  with 
indignation,  and  in  a  state  of  mental  excite- 
ment which  left  him  scarcely  master  of  his 
actions,  poor  Horace  wrote  another  letter  to  his 
lordship,  without  giving  himself  time  to  consi- 
der anything  but  his  insulted  honour. 

**  My  Lord, 

"  Haying  in  my  letter  to 
your  lordship  of  yesterday,  stated  that  a  report 
had  reached  me  that  your  lordship  had  spoken 
of  me  in  such  a  manner  as  I  deemed  prejudicial 
to  my  character,  considering  our  relative  public 
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positions,  and  having  most  respectfully  re- 
quested your  lordship  to  permit  me  to  contradict 
the  report,  and  your  lordship  having  refused  to 
give  me  an  answer,  I  must  beg  to  tell  your 
lordship  that  you  are  in  no  way  justified  in 
speaking  of  me  at  all,  in  any  public  party,  and 
more  particularly  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
it  appear  that  my  conduct  had  been  such  as  to 
render  me  unworthy  of  the  honor  of  visiting 
at  Lord  Wyville's  house;  with  those  who  do 
not  know  you^  my  lord,  such  an  assertion  is  cal- 
culated to  injure  me,  and  I  hope,  that  as  your 
lordship  has  on  other  occasions,  most  generously 
volunteered  a  meeting  to  those  you  have  in- 
jured, you  will  not  now  screen  yourself  behind 
the  rank  which  nothing  but  your  wealth  and 
heirship  to  an  earldom  entitle  you  to  hold. 

"  I  am,  my  Lord, 
''  Your  Lordship's  obedient  Servant, 

"  HORACE  RAWDON.'' 

Lord  Wy  ville  pondered  for  some  time  on  the 
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receipt  of  this  epistle,  and  had  Horace  been  a 
bad  marksman,  he  would  have  stood  a  very  fair 
chance  of  obtaining  his  request,  for  his  lord- 
ship rather  liked  a  duel  where  he  was  pretty 
sure  of  safety — it  was  pleasant  exercise  before 
breakfast — but  to  meet  a  man  whom  he  had 
injured,  when  that  man  could  snuff  a  candle, 
or  uncork  an   eau  de  cologne  bottle  at  twenty- 
four  paces,  was  not  a  thing  to  be  rashly  ven- 
tured on :  he  adopted  an  another  line  of  tactics, 
and  ordered  the  Adjutant    to    place   Captain 
Rawdon  under  arrest. 

The  order  was  immediately  executed,  and  a 
general  Court-Martial  was  called  to  try  the 
offender. 

The  day  at  length  arrived  for  the  meeting  of 
the  Court,  and  the  large  room  appropriated  for 
the  meeting  was  early  crowded  to  excess. 

Independently  of  the  interesting  circum- 
stances which  had  called  it  together,  to  a  society 
almost  exclusively  military,  the  scene  was  one 
well  worthy  of  being  looked  upon,  for  nothing 
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could  be  more  splendid  than  the  dresses  of 
the  different  officers  who  acted  as  judges,  and 
who  were  all  arrayed  in  most  gorgeous  uni- 
forms. 

Yet,  splendid  as  was  the  appearance  of  the 
court,  it  was  not  on  its  members  that  the  eye 
of  beauty  rested :  there  was  one  who,  though 
pale  and  anxious,  and  with  no  glittering  sword 
by  his  side,  absorbed  the  interest  of  every 
gentle  heart  and  every  noble  mind  present. 

The  centre  of  attraction,  the  being  for  whose 
possible  fate  every  one  felt  such  intense  inter- 
est, from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
was  the  prisoner,  Horace  Bawdon. 

He  was,  at  that  time,  about  nine  and  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  had  served  for  more  than 
twelve  years  in  the  army.  He  had  the  deeply 
bronzed  complexion  of  one  wha  had  long  been 
exposed  to  the  burning  rays  of  an  eastern  sun, 
with  a  figure,  and  free  buoyant  action,  which 
proved  him  to  be  possessed  of  all  the  vigour  of 
youth.     His  hair  and  mustachios  were,  (as  we 
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have  before  8tated,)jet  black,  and  these,  with 
the  dark,  flashing  eyes  of  one  who  had  braved 
many  a  peril,  (far  different  however  to  that  to 
which  he  was  now  exposed,)  exhibited  him  in 
true  character  as  a  brave,  gallant,  and  noble 
"  Indian  oflicer,''  one  of  the  most  distin- 
gaished  captors  of  the  impregnable  City  of 
Bhurtpore. 

He  sat  surrounded  by  friends,  and  glancing 
occasionally  at  the  opposite  corner  of  the  room, 
where  was  his  accuser.  Horace  endeavoured 
to  catch  his  lordship's  eye ;  but  an  open  glance 
was  a  favour  rarely  granted  even  to  a  friend, 
and  on  the  present  occasion,  his  lordship's  at- 
tention was  exclusively  occupied  by  a  close 
inspection  of  the  rattan  matting  that  covered 
the  floor. 

On  his  appearance  we  need  not  dwell — suflice 
it  that  he  was  extremely  agitated,  and  could 
not  by  any  effort,  conceal  his  excitement. 

The  President  and    officers    of  the  Court 

VOL.    II,  o 
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having  been  sworn,  the  Judge  Advocate  read 
the  charge  as  follows — 

*'  For  that  Captain  H.  Rawdon,  having  at 
Calcutta  written  and  sent  a  letter  to  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Lord  Wyville,  of  the  same  regi- 
ment, his  commanding  officer,  of  %n  improper 
nature,  and  being  thereupon  ordered  personally, 
by  the  said  Lord  Wyville,  as  his  commanding- 
officer,  to  the  effect  that  all  future  communica- 
tion should  be  strictly  officiaL  Nevertheless, 
the  said  Captain  Horace  Rawdon  did  on  the 
same  day  write  and  address  to  him,  the  said 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Lord  Wyville,  a  most  dis- 
respectful,  insubordinate^  insulting,  and  offen- 
sive letter,  (and  then  the  letter  was  read,)  such 
conduct  being  unbecoming  an  officer  and  a 
gentleman,  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the 
service,  subversive  of  good  order  ond  military 
discipline — " 

Lord  Wyville,  who  spoke  under  stong  ex- 
citement^ was  then  called  upon,  and  read  with 
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great  rapidity  a  written  document,  expressing 
his  regret  at  his  position,  speaking  in  bitter 
terms  of  the  strictures  of  the  press,  which  he 
could  not  answer,  (he  said,)  because  he  was  an 
officer  on  full  pay. 

Here  a  voice  in  the  crowd  exclaimed — *'  You 
weren't  always  an  officer,  either  on  full  or  half 

pay — remember  the  Light  Dragoons, 

and  Jerningham." 

The  President  ordered  the  unruly  person  to 
be  turned  out  of  Court,  but  his  identity  could 
not  be  ascertained,  and  when  order  was  once 
more  restored.  Lord  Wyville,  although  his  ex- 
citement was  obviously  increased  by  the  rude 
intrusion  of  truth  into  the  assembly,  continued 
to  read  a  somewhat  lengthy  statement  of  the 
affiiir. 

At  the  conclusion  Captain  Bawdon  was  called 
on  for  his  defence. 

His  address  was,  as  might,  from  his  charac- 
ter, have  been  expected,  manly,    open,    and 
o  3 
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honest.  He  attempted  not  to  deny  the  impro' 
pricty  of  the  second  letter,  but  pleaded  in  ex- 
tenuation, the  irritating  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  written. 

He  pointed  out,  in  forcible  terms,  the  ex- 
citing conduct  of  Lord  Wy  ville,  while  he  also 
traced  his  own  career,  from  the  day  of  his  en- 
tering the  army,  and  proved  that  even  in  early 
youth,  he  had  been  remarkable  for  the  subor- 
dination of  his  conduct.  He  had  now  gone 
througli  his  whole  case^  and  hoped  that  he  had 
convinced  the  Court  of  the  propriety  of  his 
first  letter,  the  crying  injustice  of  Lord  Wy- 
ville's  conduct,  and  the  tyranny  which  had  led 
to  the  second. 

He  added  that  although  looking  for  a  favour- 
able decision,  yet,  at  all  events,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  conduct 
throughout  had  been  that  of  a  gentleman,  and 
a  man  of  honour,  whilst  that  of  his  opponent 
he  would  not  again  characterise. 

He  reminded  the  Court  that  their  decision 
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very  deeply  affected  the  honour  of  the  whole 
army,  and  concluded  by  hoping  that  by  their 
verdict  of  ''  Not  Guilty"  they  would  prove 
that  wealth  and  rank  did  not  license  any  person 
to  trample  upon  men  who  devoted  their  lives 
to  the  service  of  their  country. 

Captain  Rawdon  maintained  throughout  his 
address^  a  most  respectful  bearing,  uniting 
firmness,  and  a  just  sense  of  his  own  merits, 
with  that  deep  energy  and  impassioned  manner, 
with  which  such  a  man  would  plead  against 
the  falsehoods  of  a  base  calumniator,  who 
sought  to  deprive  him  of  that  for  which 
he' had  fought  and  bled — the  military  reputa- 
tion, and  unspotted  honour  which  were  dearer 
to  him  than  life. 

Thunders  of  applause,  warm  from  the  hearts 
of  his  auditors,  greeted  him  at  the  close  of  his 
speech.  His  eyes  sparkled,  he  glanced  round, 
bowed  to  the  crowds  who  had  cheered  him,  and 
resumed  his  seat. 

The  evidence  of  other  oflicers  was  then  taken 
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— men  of  high  rank^  and  tried  courage,  wbo 
were  intimately  acquainted  with  the  prisoner— 
and  all  proved  that  his  conduct  had  hitherto 
been  distinguished  by  his  regularity^  obedience, 
and  subordination,  and  more  than  one  instance 
was  adduced  of  his  endeavouring  to  soothe  the 
irritated  feelings  of  some  of  his  brother  officers, 
under  the  insulting  and  offensive  conduct  of 
their  noble  Lieutenant-ColoneL 

But,  by  a  mode  of  reasoning  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, and  quite  worthy  of  the  prosecution, 
but  not  exactly  in  consonance  with  the  charac- 
ter of  brother  officers  and  impartial  judges,  the 
Court  decided  that  such  evidence  of  character 
was  extraneous,  irrelevant,  and  inadmissible ;  as 
were  also  decided  to  be,  certain  allegations  of 
the  violent  and  overbearing  conduct  of  the 
Lieutenant-Colonel.  All  this  was  therefore — 
though  most  reluctantly — suppressed. 

Major  Perkyns  appeared  to  give  evidence  on 
behalf  of  the  prosecutor.  The  numerous 
benefits  he  had  received  from  his  noble  patron 
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had  bound  him  to  that  line  of  condact — but 
his  solitary  testimony  was  severely  commented 
on. 

At  length  the  Court  closed,  and  the  parties, 
(Rawdon  being  still  under  arrest,)  proceeded  to 
their  quarters. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


**  Since  it  must  be  so. 
But  with  the  spirit  of  my  father's  friend : 
Thou  hast  been  guilty  of  a  great  offence, 
Half  cancelled  by  the  harshness  of  these  men 
I  would  have  sued  to  them,  have  prayed  to  them. 
Have  begged  (as  fiimished  mendicants  for  bread,) 
Have  wept,  as  they  will  cry  unto  their  God 
For  mercy,  and  be  answer*d  as  they  answer. 
Had  it  been  fitting  for  thy  name  or  mine. 

Btrom. 


Evert  heart  in  India  was  interested  in  the 
result  of  the  trial — every  human  being  sympa- 
thised with  the  prisoner,  but  there  was  one 
person  whose  feelings  on  this  subject  were  not 
inferior  to  those  of  Horace  himself — who  was 
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perhaps  even  more  wretched  than  himself  at 
the  critical  position  in  which  he  was  placed. 
This  anxious,  devoted  friend  was  Adelaide. 

She  had  never  before  been  aware  how  very 
clear  he  was  to  her,  how  deeply  her  future 
happiness  was  united  with  his— and  affectionate 
as  she  had  ever  been,  she  now  became  doubly 
so,  and  sought  by  every  means  in  her  power, 
to  soothe  and  comfort  his  agonised  mind,  while 
her  own  was  equally  torn  by  the  terrible 
suspense. 

Unable  to  think  on  any  other  subject,  con- 
sidering it  in  all  its  bearings,  and  possessing  to 
a  rare  degree,  the  gift  of  a  command  of  lan- 
guage, she  wrote  a  series  of  letters  in  his 
behalf,  which  appeared  in  the  daily  papers 
under  the  signature  of  '*  Justitia,"  which 
attracted  universal  attention,  and  concerning 
which  every  effort  was  made  to  discover  the 
daring  author — but  in  vain. 

Even  Horace  discovered  only  by  accident, 
o  5 
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that  his  energetic  advocate  was  his  beloved,  and 
loving  ward. 

At  any  other  period  this  discovery  would 
have  caused  him  unmingled  satisfaction,  bat 
now,  while  it  was  uncertain  whether  his  whole 
prospects  were  not  on  the  eve  of  being  blighted, 
the  wild  throbbing  of  his  heart  was  stilled  by 
the  remembrance  that  if  his  fears  were  realised, 
he  must  not  even  offer  to  unite  her  to  such 
ruin. 

Yet  even  greater  sorrow  than  his  would 
have  been  banished  while  perusing  such  a  pas- 
sage as  the  following,  from  the  pen  of  one  so 
dearly  loved. 

^^  You  cannot  but  be  aware  that  nothing 
short  of  the  greatest  insult  would  have  excited 
Captain  Bawdon  to  write  the  letter  which 
forms  the  subject  of  his  accuser's  complaint. 
Doubtless  it  trespassed  in  some  degree  on  the 
rules  of  conventional  politeness,  but  it  is  yet  a 
'  question  whether  he  was  not  fully  justified  in 
that  trespass. 
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"  Lord  Wyville's  remark  must,  to  any  per- 
son ignorant  alike  of  the  character  of  the  accu- 
ser and  th6  accused,  convey  an  impression  that 
the  gallant  eaptain  had    been  guilty  of  some 
moral  or  Social    offence^  which  had  rendered 
him  unfit  to  be  the  guest  of  a  man  so  famous 
as  the  noble  Lieutenant-Colonel  has  ever  been 
for  the  strtci  attention  he  has  ever  paid  to  all 
the  moral  and  social  duties  of  life — for  his  im- 
maculate purity— his  unimpeachable  veracity— 
his    amiable    domestic    character — ^his    distin- 
guished military  career !     And  the  uninitiated 
hearer  would  at  once  conclude    that  Captain 
Bawdon  was  notoriously  deficient  in  at  least 
some  of  these  particulars. 
'  But  is  it   so  ?     If  the  opinio^  of  a  man's 
equals  be  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  character 
— if  we  may  trust  to  the  testimony  of  those 
who   have  known  him  in   public  and  private 
life,  from  the  commencement  of  his  career,  who 
have  fought  side  by  side  with  him  in  the  field, 
as  well  as  enjoyed  his  society  at  mess — let  us 
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hear  what  Captain  Bawdon's  brother-officers 
say  of  him. 

They  will  unanimously  assure  you  that  his 
courage  is  as  noble  as  ever  animated  the  pulse 
of  officer  and  gentleman — that  his  word  would 
at  once  guarantee  the  truth  of  any  event  for 
which  he  might  pledge  it — that  though  the  gal- 
lant — th  does  not  boast  a  more  exact  discipli- 
narian, yet  he  is  idolised  by  every  soldier  under 
him  I  The  most  honorable  gentleman — the 
most  upright  man — the  most  generous  friend 

"  Lord  Wy  ville  may  well  think  slightly  of 
his  insulting  insinuations^  for  we  are  the  slaves 
of  custom,  and  grow  speedily  indifferent  to 
that  to  which  we  are  habituated. 

'^  The  sailor  turns  into  his  hammock  and 
sleeps  soundly  on  the  roughest  night.  The 
noise  of  a  factory  is  unperceived  by  those  who 
are  always  within  its  walls — the  falls  of 
Niagara  would  scarcely  waken  one  who  lived 
near  its  banks — and  those  long  accustomed  to 
be  held  up  as  objects  of  scorn  to  others — who 
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pass  through  the  world  shunned  and  despised 
by  all  not  utterly  depraved,  cease  to  feel  their 
honour  wounded,  or  their  equanimity  disturbed 
by  insinuations  or  open  expressions  of  con- 
tempt. 

**  But  one  who  has  gone  through  an  active 
life  without  the  momentary  imputation  of  a 
blemish — who,  after  serving  his  country  nobly 
and  winning  the  esteem  of  the  good  and  brave 
finds  his  conduct  for  the^r^^  time  the  object  of 
animadversion,  does  not  feel  so  calmly,  and 
although  Lord  Wyville  may  have  forgotten, 
or  possibly,  never  have  known,  the  pleasure  of 
being  esteemed  by  others,  he  should  make 
allowance  for  those  who  have^  and  consider 
whether,  (were  he  by  some  miracle  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  the  high  character  Captain  Kawdon 
bears,)  he  would  act  more  moderately  to  one 
who  endeavoured,  maliciously,  and  like  an 
assassin,  to  rob  him  of  his  fair  fame,  and  destroy 
his  unblemished  reputation. 

*'  But  Lord  Wyville  cannot  even  in  imagina- 
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tion,  plaoe  himself  in  such  a  position,  for  he 
has  merited  and  borne  the  withering  sarcasm — 
the  bitter  taunt — until  they  are  perfectly 
familiar  to  his  ear,  and  never  even  affected  to 
feel  his  honor  wounded  until  he  could  secure 
himself  behind  military  law,  and  vindicate  his 
own  injured  character  by  ruining  his  opponent 
for  what  is  after  all,  a  mere  breach  of  military 
etiquette,  committed  too,  under  every  possible 
extenuating  circumstance." 

The  discovery  of  Adelaide's  deep  interest  in 
his  welfare  was  a  truly  painful  one  to  Horace. 
While  his  prospects  were  bright  he  had  looked 
forward  with  ecstacy  to  the  hope  that  she  would 
share  them  with  him^  but  now  that  she  was  in- 
finitely dearer  to  him  than  ever — that  her  love 
seemed  the  bright  star  in  the  dark  hemisphere 
of  his  existence^  he  felt  also  how  selfish  it 
would  be  to  ask  her,  lovely  and  gifted  as  she 
was^  and  sought  by  some  of  the  noblest  and 
wealthiest  in  India,  to  share  a  dishonored  name, 
and  broken  fortunes. 
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Something  whispered  to  him,  indeed,  that 
she  would  accept  them  if  offered;  but  he 
avoided  the  suggestion  and  resolved  that  his 
conduct  to  his  ward,  at  least,  should  be  above 
the  reach  of  censure.  He  would  sacrifice  all 
that  the  world  yet  held  out  to  hira  of  happi- 
ness, for  the  sake  of  her :  he  would  not  utter 
a  single  sentiment  of  love — he  would  not  ac- 
knowledge his  passion — he  would  not  seek  for 
a  return :  he  would  act  with  the  disinterested 
friendship  of  a  father  or  a  brother. 

But  alas  for  all  human  stability  I .  '^  Uhomme 
propose^  mais  c'est  Dieu  qui  dispose  /" 

The  sentence  of  the  Court,  that  Captain 
Rawdon  was  "  cashiered"  was  no  sooner  known, 
than  with  a  degree  of  agony  that  almost 
rendered  him  desperate,  Horace  Rawdon,  now 
Captain  no  longer,  drove  to  Mr.  Sullivan's,  and 
enquiring  for  the  Chota  Bebee  was  escorted  to 
the  terrace  on  the  roof  of  the  house,  where 
the  servant  told  him  he  would  find  Miss  Bos- 
trevor  walking. 
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CHAPTER    XXL 


(t 


Fly  to  the  desert,  fly  with  me. 
Our  Arab  tents  are  rude  for  thee 
But  oh  I  the  choice  what  heart  can  doubt, 
Of  tents  with  love,  or  courts  without." 

MooRB. 

**  The  full  sum  of  me 
Is  sum  of  something  which  to  term  in  gross. 
Is  an  unles8on*d  girl,  unschool'd,  unpractb'd. 
Happy  in  this  she  is  not  yet  so  old 
But  she  may  learn  ;  and  happier  than  this 
She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  learn, 
Happiest  of  all  in  that  her  gentle  spirit 
Commits  itself  to  yours  to  be  directed 
As  from  her  Lord,  her  Governor,  her  King !" 

Shakspeare. 


Fierce  indeed  must  have  been  the  emotions  of 
that  heart  that  could  have  remained  unsoothed 
by  the  scene  which  lay  before  Horace  when  he 
gained  the  summit  of  the  house. 
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The  bright  beams  of  a  full  moon  shed  a 
clear,  sofl  light  over  a  landscape  of  exquisite 
rural  beauty.     The  lawn  in  front  of  the  house 
was  studded  with  bamboo-trees,  which  as  their 
elastic  boughs  waved  with  every  breath  of  air, 
had    the    appearance    of    very  splendid    and 
gigantic  plumes  of  ostrich  feathers.     A  tope  of 
mango  trees,  at  a  somewhat  greater  distance, 
were  wreathed  together,    even  to  their  very 
highest  branches  by  creepers  which  flung  their 
graceful    tendrils    from    shoot   to   shoot,  and 
united  them  so  closely  it  would  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  cut   a  passage  between 
them.      The  large,  bright,   white   blossoms   of 
these  creepers,  shone  like  silver  in  the  moon- 
beams, and  the  tulip  tree  mingled  its  gorgeous 
flowers  with  those  of  the  magnificent  Bajah, 
whose  leafless  branches  displayed  to  great  per- 
fection, its  rich,  white  cup-like  corolla.     Tube- 
roses, Persian  jessamine  and  heliotrope  mingled 
their  delicious  perfumes  in  one   part   of   the 
grounds,  while  in  another,  several  acres  of  land 
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were  covered  by  roee-trees  alone,  of  a  kind 
that  bore  ao  loxuriant  a  crop  of  these  poetic, 
oriental  flower9|  that  the  ^itire  space  was  one 
mass  of  blossoms,  and  the  air  was  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  the  sweet  perfume* 

The  stillness  of  the  scene  was  scarcely  dis- 
turbed by  the  occasional  cry  of  a  jackal,  speed- 
ing across  the  compound  to  join  its  companions, 
or  the  low  growl  of  a  cheeta  in  the  jungle. 

The  stars  shone  brightly,  heaven  appeared  to 
shed,  for  a  while,  some  of  its  own  tranquillity 
upon  earth,  and  Bawdon,  as  he  gazed  silently 
upon  it,  felt  calmed  and  soothed  by  the  con- 
templation of  its  loveliness. 

He  leant  over  the  balcony  for  some  minutes, 
became  tolerably  composed,  and  then  went  in 
search  of  Adelaide,  whom  he  found  gazing 
over  the  battlement  at  the  other  extremity, 
buried  in  thought  so  profound,  that  she  did 
not  perceive  his  approach  until  he  touched  her 
hand. 
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She  started,  and  exclaimed,  ^^  You,  dear 
Horace !" 

He  took  her  hand  and  raised  it  to  his  lips. 
**  Bless  you,  Adelaide,  for  that  word !"  then 
paused,  and  was  some  moments  unable  to  sum- 
mon resolution  to  speak  again. .  At  length 
he  said,  ^^  Do  you  know,  Adelaide,  that  all  is 
lost  I" 

"  Except  honour !"  she  replied — "  but  that 
is  unsullied." 

''  Unsullied  I"  he  repeated,  bitterly.  '*  Do 
you  know  the  decision  of  the  Court-Martial  I" 

'  ^  Court-Partial  rather  I"  interrupted  she. 
^^  No  one  can  consider  it  as  any  thing  else." 

"  No,  not  so  I"  said  Horace,  with  a  heavy 
sigh :  ^*  I  must  own  that  I  have  been  guilty  of 
a  serious  breach  of  military  law,  although  my 
error  proceeded  from  too  great  an  anxiety  for 
my  military  reputation.  Still,  it  is  difficult  to 
acquiesce  in  the  justice  of  such  a  sentence." 

"  The  world  will  not  acquiesce  in  it,"  ex- 
claimed Adelaide  indignantly,  '^  your  character 
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never  stood  more  high  in  the  estimation  of  all 
whose  opinion  is  valuable." 

She  spoke  with  animation,  but  Horace 
started  when  he  saw  how  pale  and  haggard  she 
appeared.  He  led  her  to  a  seat,  and,  for  some 
time,  neither  of  them  spoke. 

Absorbed  in  agonising  reflections  on  the 
ruin  that  overwhelmed  him,  Horace  buried  his 
face  in  his  hands,  to  hide  his  emotion. 

Adelaide,  no  less  affected,  averted  her  head 
to  conceal  her  tears.  At  length  she  said, 
'*  Horace !  I  had  hoped  you  would  have  borne 
this  better." 

"  Pardon  me  this  selfish  sorrow,  dear  one," 
be  replied,  in  broken  accents,  ^^  it  is  the  last 
you  shall  witness,  but  this  has  been  a  heavy 
trial;  and  my  father — my  mother — ^how  will 
they  endure  to  hear  of  my  disgrace." 

'*  Oh,  do  not  use  that  word  I"  exclaimed 
Adelaide,  ^^  do  not  think  of  yourself  as  no  one 
else  can  ever  think  of  you." 

"  Adelaide,"  he    interrupted    in    a    firmer 
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voice,  evading  the  subject  of  bis  wrongs  which 
he  felt  excited  a  tenderness  in  her  manner  that 
unnerved  him.  ^^  I  have  still  one  great  anxiety, 
and  it  is  only  in  your  power  to  relieve  me  from 
it.  I  must  immediately  return  to  England  ; 
but  before  I  go,  I  do  wish  that  if  you  entertain 
a  preference  for  any  one  of  your  admirers,  you 
would  relieve  my  mind  from  a  great  weight  by 
allowing  me  to  witness  your  marriage." 

Adelaide  burst  into  tears.  He  was  grieved 
at  having  distressed  her,  agitated  by  his  own 
feeling  on  the  subject,  and  yet  resolved  to 
sacrifice  his  own  wishes  for  her  welfare — he 
threw  his  arm  round  her  slender  form  and 
drew  her  closer  to  him — then,  although  with 
hesitation,  continued  the  subject,  *'  I  speak  of 
this  particularly  now,  because  Mr. en- 
treated me  to  use  my  influence  with  you  to 
induce  you  to  favor  his  suit." 

Adelaide  drew  back  indignantly,  her  tears 
were  instantly  dried,  and  she  exclaimed  haugh- 
tily, ''  I  do  think  you  might  spare  me  at  pre- 
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sent  all  this  useless  annoyance.  How  can  you 
suppose  I  would  marry  a  man  whom  I  could 
never  love  nor  honor !  I  never  will  accept  one 
who  would  not  deserve  all  the  affection  I  could 
bestow,  and  all  the  obedience  a  wife  is  bound 
to  pay." 

Was  it  possible  for  Horace  to  forget,  in  such 
a  moment  of  excitement,  all  that  she  had  said 
of  him  when  she  had  felt  at  liberty  through 
the  medium  of  the  public  papers,  to  express 
her  feelings—could  he  overlook  the  pleasure 
she  always  evinced  in  his  society,  the  delight 
with  which  she  anticipated  his  wishes — her 
ardent  sympathy  in  his  sufferings,  and  indigna- 
tion at  his  wrongs  ?  Could  he  remember  that, 
and  feel  every  pulse  throbbing  with  love  to 
her,  and  yet  resist  the  impulse  of  his  heart  to 
cast  himself  at  her  feet  ?  Yet  his  tone  was 
low,  though  so  earnest  as  he  replied,  '*  Adelaide, 
my  only  beloved,  how  happy  should  I  be,  even 
now,  if  I  could  hope  that  you  could  thus  feel 
towards  me  ?    Do  you,  my  sweet  one,  believe 
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what  you  have  written  concerning  me  ?  Maty 
I  be  the  best  husband^  the  most  devoted  lover, 
as  well  as  the  truest  friend  ?" 

Even  by  the  moonlight  Adelaide's  blushes 
were  visible,  but  she  hid  her  face  on  his 
shoulder,  and  some  words,  certainly  not  negative 
were  heard. 

*'  God  bless  you,  best  and  noblest  one,"  he 
exclaimed  rapturously  ;  but  in  less  confident 
tones  he  added,  "  but  Adelaide,  can  you  indeed 
accept  a  disgraced,  dishonored  man." 

*'  No,  never,  never  I"  she  ejaculated  fervently 
— "  but  you,  Horace,  are  the  reverse  of  both  ! 
You  are  mortal  and  not  quite  infallible.  But 
where  else  shall  I  find  one  so  true — so — so  very 
dear !" 

*'  Will  you  indeed,  my  loved  one,  share  my 
humble  fortune,  and  forget  wealth  and  splen- 
dour  ?  Then  indeed,  indeed,  Adelaide,  (and 
he  embraced  her  passionately  as  he  spoke,) 
dreadful  as  the  past  has  been,  I  will  cease  to 
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regret  it.     Blessed  with  such  a   treasure  as 
your  dear  self,  I  will  desire  no  more. 

And  again,  and  again  he  clasped  her  to  his 
heart,  and  then  he  told  her  of  his  long  attach- 
ment to  her,  and  time  passed  so  rapidly  and 
happily  that  it  seemed  as  if  they  would  have 
forgotten  to  return  into  the  house,  had  not  Mr. 
Sullivan,  guessing  something  of  what  was 
going  on,  very  considerately  gone  himself, 
instead  of  sending  a  domestic,  to  summon  them 
to  dinner. 

We  thought  we  had  lost  you  altogether, 
Adelaide,"  said  Mis.  Sullivan,  as  the  lovely 
girl  entered  the  room  leaning  on  Horace's  arm. 
*'  Where  have  you  been,  my  dear  ?" 

"  Reading  the  *  Cardiphonia,'  or  '  The 
Utterance  of  the  Heart,'  by  moonlight,"  said 
Mr.  Turton,  in  explanation,  it  is  a  pleasant 
book,  Miss  Rostrevor,  is  it  not  ?" 

Poor  Adelaide  was  sadly  discomposed  by  the 
allusions  and  innuendoes  of  her  friends^  but 
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they  also  congratulated  her  bo  warmly  on  her 
choice,  that  her  annoyance  was  tempered  with 
happiness. 

The  next  evening  the  affianced  lovers  drove 
out  together,  according  to  the  Anglo-Indian 
fashion  of  announcing  an  engagement,  and 
Adelaide  was  deeply  gratified  by  the  warm  and 
sincere  congratulations  of  all  their  frends. 

The  evening  before  the  marriage,  a  number 
of  guests  being  assembled  at  Mr.  Sullivan's 
hospitable  mansion,  he  rose  immediately  that 
the  cloth  was  withdrawn,  and  requested  the 
company  to  repair  to  the  drawing-room,  to 
witness  the  signing  of  the  settlements. 

This  speech  was  quite  incomprehensible  to 
Bawdon,  who  followed  the  party  mechanically, 
wondering  exceedingly  what  settlements  re- 
quired signing. 

When  all  were  seated  a  lawyer  read  aloud 
the  will  of  Adelaide's  god-mother,  (the  tidings 
of  whose  death  had  reached  Calcutta  on  the 
day  of  the  sentence  of  the  Court-Martial)  by 

VOL.   IL  p 
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which  Adelaide  was  declared  heiress  of  all  her 
proi>erty,  on  condition  of  her  retaining  her 
maiden-name^  and  her  husband  assuming  it^  on 
her  marriage. 

Horace  regarded  Adelaide  with  unqualified 
astonishmenty  which  was  so  evident  to  the 
guests  that  Mr.  Sullivan  rising  said — 

"  It  will  doubtless  appear  singular  to  every 
one  here  that  the  party  most  interested  in  this 
affair  should  have  remained5  up  to  the  present 
time,  in  ignorance  of  it.  It  was  no  wish  of 
mine,  but  a  caprice  of  Miss  Kostrevor's,  which 
she  will  doubtless  explain." 

Adelaide,  however,  remained  silent,  so  the 
speaker  continued — 

''  She  desired  this  circumstance  to  be  con-* 
cealed  lest  the  knowledge  that  she  was  an 
heiress  might  create  scruples  in  the  mind  of 
Kawdon  which  he  could  not  feel  while  believing 
her  to  be  portionless :  his  honor  was  too  dear 
to  her  to  allow  the  shadow  of  suspicion  that  he 
had  been  influenced  by  mercenary  considera- 
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tions  to  exist  even  in  the  mind  of  his  bitterest 
enemy.  She  has  thus  enjoyed  the  inestimable 
happiness  of  being  loved  for  herself  alone,  and 
of  convincing  the  world  that  his  honour  is  as 
unsullied  in  his  private  as  in  his  public  conduct. 
Join  with  me  in  wishing  all  the  blessings  that 
they  so  well  merit,  to  both  our  friends. 


And  would  Adelaide  have  exchanged  het 
feelings  of  pride  in  her  husband's  character, 
for  the  proudest  coronet — the  most  princely 
fortune  that  ever  bridegroom  bestowed  on 
bride  ?  Ah,  no  I  As  she  stood  by  his  side  at 
the  altar,  and  in  the  presence  of  Grod  they  pro- 
nounced the  vows  that  bound  them  to  each 
other,  "  till  death  should  separate  them,"  she 
felt  that  her  lot  was  indeed  a  happy  one,  in 
being  united  to  one  whose  integrity  she 
respected,  whose  excellence  she  venerated,  as 
deeply  as  she  loved  himself. 
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And  he  too  forgot,  in  the  rapture  of  her  love, 
that  he  had  met  with  such  crael  injustice  in  the 
world,  and  felt  that  all  was  well  lost  that  had 
assured  him  such  a  treasure. 

Many  guests  were  present  at  the  marriage^ 
including  every  person  of  rank  in  the  Presi- 
dency, except  Lord  and  Lady  Wyyille. 

They  alone,  wretched  in  the  seclusion  to 
which  their  vices  had  condemned  them,  shunned 
by  aU,  and  pitied  by  none,  envied  the  happiness 
which  they  could  not  destroy,  and  upbraided 
each  other  with  the  conduct  that  had,  under  a 
nominal  victory,  rendered  them  objects  of  con- 
tempt and  detestation  to  the  whole  country, 
while  it  had  exalted  the  character,  and  increased 
the  happiness  of  those  whom  they  had  endea- 
voured to  crush. 
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CHAPTER    XXIL 


'*  As  flowers  that  to  the  last  are  sweet— 
As  sti  earns  that  to  the  last  are  calm— - 
As  ships  that  tempests  never  meet-— 
As  climes  that  breathe  eternal  balm- 
Be  married  life,  its  whole  course  through, 
Dear  lady  still ;  to  yours  and  you ! 
Let  me  a  thousand  sweets  foretel, 
As  life, with  love  flows  sweetly  on, 
Sweet  hopes,  sweet  fears,  sweet  little — well, 
*  We'll  talk  of  that  anon — anon." 

J.  G.  Grant. 


And  now  we  must  ask  our  kind  readers,  who 
have  accompanied  us  thus  far  in  our  narrative, 
to  imagine  that  a  year  has  elapsed  since  the 
marriage  with  which  we  concluded  the  fore- 
going chapter. 
p5 
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The  Rostrevors  had  retumod  to  England, 
and  after  ybiting  at  Bawdon  Court,  Brook-- 
leigh,  (where  Mary  Anne  now  presided)  and 
Davonport  Castle,  and  rejoicing  as  warm  hearts 
do  rejoice  in  witnessing  and  diffusing  happiness, 
proceeded  to  Ireland  to  Adelaiide's  beautiful  seat 
at  the  foot  of  the  picturesque  mountain  of 
Sliebh  Donard. 

Patrick,  promoted  to  the  office  of  butler, 
was  a  very  important  personage  in  the  village, 
from  the  long  stories  of  Mister  Horace  and 
Miss  Adelaide,  (as  he  still  designated  them) 
with  which  he  could  favor  the  tenantry,  and 
he  would  expatiate  on  Masther  Charles'  feats 
in  Nepaul  and  at  Bliurtpore,  not  forgetting  his 
own  share  and  Delhi's  in  the  wars,  and  (poor 
fellow  I)  would  brush  away  the  tears  that  would 
gather  in  his  eye  as  he  uttered  a  fervent  wish 
that  poor  Major  Rostrevor  had  lived  to  see  his 
darling  girl  united  to  one  so  worthy  of  her,  and 
dear  to  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  son. 

Horace  and  Adelaide  loving  each  other  daily 
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with  more  and  more  tenderness,  felt  the  truth 
of  the  saying  that  marriages  are  (sometimes  at 
least)  made  in  heaven,  and  with  the  prospect 
of  every  wish  that  love  can  form  being  gratified 
thought  little  of  that  one  sad  picture  in  the 
past,  and  scarcely  regretted  it. 

But  one  day  Patrick  entered  the  drawing- 
room,  in  a  state  of  uncontrollable  excitement, 
bearing  in  his  hand  a  letter  on  which  was  in- 
scribed the  ominous  words, "  On  Her  Majesty's 
Service !" 

Horace  opened  it  with  trembling  eagerness, 
it  contained  a  restoration  of  his  commission ! 
But,  for  the  first  time,  his  Adelaide's  counte- 
nance did  not  indicate  that  she  quite  partici- 
pated in  his  joy. 

'*  You  are  not  as  pleased  with  this  as  I  am, 
dearest,"  said  he,  "  I  thought  you  would  be 
the  first  to  congratulate  me." 

''  So  I  am,  dear  Horace,"  she  replied,  "  but 
that  I  fear  its  involving  the  pain  of  a  separa- 
tion.    We  could  not  both    leave   home,   and 
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abandon  our  poor  people  here,  and  although  I 
am  gratified  that  jastice  is  done,  I  think  you 
will  be  quite  as  useful  to  your  country  here, 
as  if  ^ou  were  again  wielding  a  sword  in  her 
defence,  I  at  least  should  be  so  much  happier — 
but  I  fear  I  am  very  selfish." 

Horace  looked  tenderly  on  his  young  wife,   . 
and  felt  that,  io  her  present  delicate  state  of 
health,  he  could  not  leave  her.     He  agreed  in- 
stantly to  defer  his  decision,  at  least  for  a  few 
weeks. 


Not  many  days  afterwards,  he  was  summoned 
to  his  wife's  apartment,  and  his  eager  enquiries 
were  answered  by  the  assurance  that  she  was 
very  well,  and  only  anxious  to  see  him. 

He  entered  gently,  and  she  held  out  her 
hand  to  welcome  him,  and  presented  to  him  the 
little  being  who  should  one  day  call  him 
"  father,"  to  receive  a  father's  blessing. 

Horace  embraced  his  son  most  tenderly,  and 
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invoked  every  blessing  on  his  head,  and  on  its 
mother's.  He  sat  down  beside  his  treasure, 
and  held  her  hand  in  his,  but  he  could  not 
speak. 

^^  Must  you  still  leave  me,"  said  Adelaide  in 
a  low  tone,  ^  to  seek  the  bubble  reputation, 
e'en  at  the  cannon's  mouth/  or  will  yon  be 
satisfied  with  the  pleasures  we  can  offer  you  at 
home,  love  ?" 

The  young  and  happy  father  glanced  first  on 
one  and  then  on  the  other  object  of  his  love ; 
he  still  was  silent,  but  Adelaide  was  quite 
satisfied — 

*'  The  warrior  smiled  and  pleased  resigned 
To  tender  passions,  all  his  mighty  mind/* 


THE   END. 


